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TOUR FROM BEIRUT ALEPPO 
Rev. Thomson, Missionary Beirut. 


the last few years Palestine has been traversed all di- 
rections travellers from Europe and America, who have vari- 
ous ways given the public the result their discoveries. North- 
ern Syria however has been rarely visited, and but comparatively lit- 
tle known regard it. This fact will probably regarded 
oriental students sufficient apology for publishing the following 
brief journal tour through this interesting country. 

Oct. 16th, 1845. company with Capt. Newbold the East 
India service left this afternoon o’clock, tour 
Aleppo. ride half hour through rich mulberry orchards brought 
Nahr Magoras Strabo and Pliny—which 
crossed substantial stone bridge seven arches. compan- 
ion examined, with some curiosity, the remains very ancient build- 
ing, Roman brick, which has for many ages marked the spot where 
St. George killed the Dragon. Leaving the lovers legendary lore 
discuss the rival claims between this and twenty other sites, for the 
honor this wonderful combat, pass our way around the deep 
bay St. George. The path lies along the soft sea beach, and the 
feathery surf the light summer breeze tumbles harmlessly over the 


similar tour 1840 described Mr. Thomson the Missionary Her- 
ald for 1841, 28, etc. 


Tour from Beirit Aleppo. 


feet your horse. From Antelias! one hour, and 
much further Nahr el-Kelb—or Dog river—the Lycus the 
ancients. Remarkable many accounts this little river. Between 
lofty ramparts perpendicular rock, boldly down from snow-clad 
Sunnin into the Mediterranean. Its southern rampart projects into 
the sea, forming bold, rough promontory, along whose overhanging 
brow, narrow and slippery path has been cut out the solid rock 
other days.” This remarkable pass was once defended 
gate the narrowest part, the remains which are still visible, 
including granite column with Greek inscription too much effaced 
copied. few rods further are the Egyptian and Persian 
figures cut relief the face the rock. the name Sesos- 
tris constantly coupled with one these figures, and shall not attempt 
disturb the relation. The origin the winged globe overshadow- 
ing youth acting Egyptian gymnastics not mistaken, and the 
inscriptions the arrow-headed character are undoubtedly Persian. 
Further and lower down are two Latin inscriptions which may 
read Burckhardt and many other travellers. Near the foot the 
present bridge very long Saracenic inscription, involved that 
our Arab scholars are not able decipher it. Men all ages and 
dynasties have been ambitious leave some memento their exis- 
tence this remarkable spot. The pass about half mile long, 
rough and rocky and disagreeable the extreme timid rider. 
The river always fordable except very rainy weather, and for such 
times there good stone bridge three arches erected the 
Emeer Bshire. 

About six miles above the bridge large part the river flows out 
cavern; and there are two other caves further the valley. 
Across the interior and lower extremities these caves the river 
glides darkly, and disappearing beneath the mountain bursts out finally 
the mouth the lowest cavern. These caves are well worth vis- 
iting.2 The real sources the river are the great fountains, Neba 
el-Asil and Neba el-Lebn, some fifteen miles further the mountain. 
few rods below el-Lebn the river flows under magnificent 
natural bridge; and then fretting and foaming through, over and 


the village, Antelias, which prettily situated about mile east the road 
where the Antelias bursts through the rocky barrier the hills into the plain, 
the modern representative the Leontos mentioned between 
and the river Here are, and probably always were, the mills which mainly 
supply with flour. This itself would make place importance. 
The shipping the bay also water from Antelias. 

For full account these caverns Mr. Thomson, see Missionary Herald, 
1841, 


amongst huge rocks leaps from giddy precipice into the valley 
below,—a beautiful but solitary cascade the heart these moun- 
tains. This natural bridge one the largest the world. The 
span its noble and finely turned arch 163 feet. The elevation 
above the stream from feet, and the width the top varies 
from 120 160 feet. ‘The rock feet thick the centre the 
arch, and much thicker the abutments. The public road passes 
over the top, which Mr. Wildenbruh, the Prussian consul general, 
ascertained 4926 feet above the sea. traveller should fail 
explore Dog river. The ride this natural curiosity 
and Fareiyeh one the most romantic all Lebanon. 
Two three miles south-west this bridge are the ruins tem- 
ple Grecian architecture called Fukrah. faces the east, and 
measures 110 feet 55. The walls are partly standing, but 
columns are all prostrate. They are plain shafts limestone with 
Corinthian capitals. Fragments Greek inscription are found 
broken pieces cornice, but they cannot collected 
gible record. There are considerable ruins town the vicinity 
and hill forty fifty rods the north stands isolated tower 
singular construction. What remains, appears only the base- 
ment, nearly solid and without any arch. Probably there were upper 
stories this very substantial base. The prospect from the top 
down the gorge and over mountain and valley the distant sea 
magnificent. ‘The water Neba el-Lebn still conducted 
over the hill the temple, but now only waters the plantations 
around it. Who built this temple, tower and city, and when, im- 
possible ascertain. Every trace the inhabitants who could have 
required such place worship has long since vanished from Leba- 
non. There illegible inscription over the door the tower, and 
stone near the following, cut large well-marked characters. 


MHOH 


two hours from el-Kelb reached Maameltein, 
Khans the extreme north-east corner the bay The 
wady this place and name divides the districts and 
and here seen the best specimen Roman bridge Syria. 
single arch whose span feet inches, the width feet 
inches, and the heighth feet. Some the stones are feet 
long The whole fabric has bold, substantial appear- 


ance worthy the hands that reared it. The bridge now utterly 
useless since the water the wady never the road 
must necessity pass this spot account the perpendicular cliff 
the north it, the bridge was probably designed protect the 
ford from the sea, when the west wind blew violently. the course 
ages the detritus brought down from the mountain the brook has 
encroached upon the sea, leave sufficient room for the road 
between and the bridge. Sué@h encroachments are common along 
this coast. The Nahr el-Mote, near Beirut has pushed back the line 
the shore many rods within the last ten years. 

slept the Roman bridge, and left Maameltein sunrise. 
For the first half hour the road carried along very rocky and nar- 
row pass overhanging the northern shore bay. Burj Ksei- 
beh, one St. Helena’s towers, stands lonely desolation the ex- 
treme point the low cape which protects the bay the north. 
the top hill highly stratified argillaceous marl, 
stopped gaze upon and admire the glorious panorama around the 
head this beautiful bay. The mountain rises abruptly from the 
shore some-thousand feet, clothed with dark groves, its sides adorned 
with hanging villages, and its dizzy summits crowned with white con- 
vents. Ghuzir the largest these hamlets and distinguished 
its Jesuit’s college and large silk factory. Descending the shore 
small village called Berjeh, came one hour wide stair- 
way cut through the solid rock, down stream fresh water which 
flows into the sea some twenty feet below the surface. called 
Mahiz, and resorted all the neighboring shepherds water 
their flocks and herds. There great scarcity water along this 
coast, and what found brackish. scarcity fountains ad- 
mits the following explanation. For more than twenty miles the 
strata near the sea dips towards it, all angles from 90° and down- 
wards. The water consequently carried below the surface. fre- 
quently comes out the sea where the strata terminate abruptly. 
These uptilted strata form the most striking peculiarity the geology 
lower Lebanon. They are frequently thousand feet high and 
double that thickness, and may traced the naked eye for fif- 
teen miles from single position near Beirit. They are always ac- 
companied scarcity fountains. 

Between Mahiz and Nahr Ibrahim village called 
whose ancient ruins have for ages served quarry for and 
other cities the coast. The rock composed almost wholly 
well preserved fossil Nahr Ibrahim about two hours from 
Maameltein. The bridge over the river single arch 634 feet span 


1838.] Nahr Tower. 


and feet above the water—said have been built the Emeer 
Ibrahim, nephew Mar Yohanna Marone. This would carry its 
construction back the eleventh century. Mar Yohanna Marone 
must not confounded with Mar Marone the founder the Maron- 
ite sect. The river however obtained its modern name from this 
Emeer Ibrahim. the blood Adonis has long ceased colour 
the water, the very name the beautiful bay has been forgotten 
the modern inhabitants the banks this classical stream. The 
source the Nahr Ibrahim large fountain high Lebanon 
flowing from cave near This probably the Aphaca 
which Zozimus says was midway between Baalbeck and Jebeil and 
where was the temple Venus celebrated for its impure and abom- 
inable rites. The ruins still found near the cave may mark the pre- 
cise spot this temple, and the locality well adapted such pur- 
pose. magnificent rampart rock, thousand feet perpendicular 
height, incloses the secluded spot two sides, while the horrible 
gorge the river renders access from below nearly impossible. The 
road from Baalbeck Jebeil was probably carried over the southern 
end Sunnin, and around the head the impracticable gorges 
el-Kelb and Ibrahim. would thus pass near Fukrah well 
Afka; and were not for the identity name, should place 
the temple Venus Fukrah. The one may justly called 
“midway between Baalbeck and the other, while the great 
temple Fukrah without history, and Afka has ruined tem- 
One hour from Ibrahim another Helena’s towers called 

Mehash, famed over the country for its echo. The response toa 

person standing about forty rods from it, absolutely perfect tone, 

emphasis and pronunciation. Several our company had their im- 

pertinent addresses returned them promptly confound their 
most determined gravity. Here khan and some very ancient 
ruins, and the water Ibrahim was once conducted stone 

aqueduct which can still traced most the distance along the brow 

the hill above the road. Palaebiblos, mentioned Strabo 

nection with the Adonis must have been somewhere this neighbor- 
hood. The ruins are the banks wady called Fedar, 


Dr. Hogg believes that discovered the ruins the temple Afka lake 
Leman. This not very probable. The road from Baalbeck Jebeil lake 
Leman would not come near Afka. Leman also has name and history its 
own olden time, and claimed connection with Afka and its temple. 
was destroyed the time Constantine, not strange that but little the 
ruins remain. 


spanned bridge one arch with the name Jior Jadge. 
broken column lies the end this bridge having the following in- 
scription, remarkable account the name ZHNOBLA, Pal- 
myra’s glorious queen. 


The inscription much injured time, but most the letters are 
quite distinct. 

forty minutes ride from Jior Jadge examined 
the ruined church called Marteen Mar Tin about mile south 
the city.. Tradition carries its origin back very high ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity, nor its architectural indications clash with these 
claims. 

The road thus far has followed the sea-shore along the base the 
lower hills Lebanon. The strata dip towards the sea angle 
varying from 10° 80°. The formation most common indurated 
white marl alternating with strata semi-chrystalline cretaceous rock. 
highly fossiliferous, and many places interlaced with seams 
dark chert. These are often disposed with much regularity 
the mortar and brick wall, which bears slight resemblance. 
North Nahr Ibrahim the shore and adjacent fields are covered with 
black volcanic sand, gravel and pebbles, often cemented into tough 
salt-and-pepper conglomerate. there locality trap the 
neighboring hills and river bring this sand from distance, there 
probably extensive submarine dyke trap near the shore. 
noticed many places thick stratum dark conglomerate, compos- 
sand and recent shells, water worn and comminuted, overlying 
unconformably the limestone, and twenty thirty feet above the wa- 
ter. This indicates, either that the sea has retired, that there has 
been recent (geologically speaking) rise the coast. 

Jebeil the ancient Byblus the Benjamin Tude- 
la, one his courageous leaps into the dark abyss antiquity, 


The Gebal the Hebrews, inhabited seamen and builders, Ezek. 27: 


1848. Columns and other ruins Jebeil. 


discovered that was the Gebal the children Ammon. had 
his days 200 Jews—probably cypher too many mistake,—as 
must have happened the manuscript Volney, 1786, where 
gives the number inhabitants 6000. For ages the number 
has not exceeded 600, and there are Jews. was 
place some importance during the crusades, and was governed, when 
Benjamin visited it, seven Genovese Emeers the family Em- 
briaco, the chief whom was Julianus. 

The most remarkable thing about Jebeil the multitude granite 
columns which are built into the walls and castles, choke the small 
harbour, and lie scattered over the fields. Beautiful sarcophagi are 
also frequently dug out the ruins. One was found quite recently 
the most exquisite workmanship, and with Greek inscription. 
had never been opened, and consequently the bones its original ten- 
ant were found have seen the rings, bracelets, and gold leaf 
which covered the face, and several other ornaments, found amongst the 
bones. regretted that these admirable specimens ancient 
art are generally broken fragments the inhabitants get them 
out the way, serve for building their houses and garden walls. 

The columns are mostly gray granite—plain shafts varying 
length from ten twenty feet and diameter from one two feet. 
The style Grecian, and this applies all the columns the cities 
ancient Phenicia. Had the Phenicians therefore columns 
their own? Did they import their style from Greece? did both 
borrow from Egypt? The granite probably all came from the banks 
the Nile, there granite Syria, and much can 
proved have come from Egyptian quarries. Were there such 
columns Syria before the conquest Alexander? The fact that 
innumerable columns were incorporated into temples, castles and piers 
known the age Augustus, proves that they had then be- 
come fragments ancient ruins. But this might well happen 
country subject Syria destructive earthquakes and political 
convulsions even their introduction was subsequent the Grecian 
conquest. have seen ruins this country into which broken 
columns are incorporated that can prefer any claims remoter an- 
tiquity than the times the elder Ptolemies. architectural 
knowledge however far too limited discuss these questions; nor 
have access authors more learned this matter: and these 
cold, rigid, but beautiful creations races long extinct, will not reveal 
their age their history such tyro myself, some more skilful 
antiquary must put them the question. 

Another object interesting inquiry the traveller the age 


the castle. That part which appears most ancient construct- 
entirely large and finely stones. These seem never 
have been disturbed and the characterizes the Phenician ar- 
chitecture have here good specimen this most ancient order. 
The fact that there are this part neither columns nor fragments 
any kind countenances the idea that portion the original castle. 
The Romans evidently built extensively around this primitive 
Granite columns abound these portions, and the whole appears 
have been constructed out fragmentary materials found the spot 
the time its erection. The lighter works are Saracenic and 
Arabic. The crusaders may have also made additions and 
and the large church the city said have been built them. 
Perhaps owes its origin the piety some the Embriaco Emeers. 
The castle was occupied, detachment Ibrahim Pasha’s troops 
1840, and British soldiers were wounded, and some 
killed ill-directed attack made upon it. 

From Jebeil Amsheet one hour. The village hill east 
the road, and distinguished ancient ecclesiastical ruins—a 
convent, two churches and subterraneous, cavernous chapel still us- 
ed, and sacred St. Sophia. The churches are dedicated St. 
George and our Lady Mary. There are many tombs hewn the 
rock which resemble the Phenician sepulchres near Tyre and found 
long inscription slab recently dug out the ruins, charac- 
ter which could not decipher. was much injured and some 
the letters seemed Arabic, and others resembled the old Syriac. 
The tradition is, that these ruins belonged Syriac Patriarchate 
which was destroyed when the Moslems first conquered the country. 
Half hour north Amsheet place called el-Barbara, and 
the hill above solitary tower named Rehan. Abrupt hills, rocks, 
indentations the shore and yawning caverns render the road this 
neighborhood quite picturesque. deep cut ravine called Medfoor 
divides the district Jebeil from that Batrone, one hour from the 
latter place. The distance between these two cities four hours. 

Batrone believed the Botrus the Greeks, nor there 
any reason question their identity. now contains about 3000 
inhabitants, four-fifths whom are Maronites—the remainder are 
Arab Greeks. There family hereditary, feudal chiefs resid- 
ing this district, el-hamd lillah (praise God), one the 
inhabitants concluded the announcement. And with good reason, for 
these feudal sheikhs, they Druze, Maronite, Moslem Mettawa- 
lie, are unmitigated curse. The trade Batrone chiefly raw 
silk, oil and sponges, which are fished great numbers along this 


1848.] Batrone—Tripoli. 


coast. ‘The women are celebrated for their skill weaving the coarse 
abeys and other fabrics worn the peasants—all honor their use- 
ful industry. fancied could perceive the fruits their well 
dressed husbands and brothers. slept the sandy beach their 
miniature harbor, inside the town. The ancient harbor was the 
south the city, and was protected wall and pier. The present 
one too small for boats large size, and very unsafe. There 
are antiquities any note Batrone. 

Oct. 18th. Left Batrone half past o’clock, and following the 
wady et-Jous came half hour the castle called Mesalaha. 
Saracenic, built the top isolated rock whose small summit 
entirely covered it. This rock perpendicular all sides, and 
stairway was hewn into which you ascend the top. Stand- 
ing the plain midway between the rugged mountain walls the 
valley its narrowest part, the castle completely commands the road, 
and when garrisoned robber bands from upper 
Lebanon (as often was former days) traveller could pass with- 
out paying whatever aroniget buksheesh was demanded. has 
been wholly deserted for many years, except the adventurous goats 
that clamber the well worn steps repose beneath its cool vaults. 
From this castle the road leads over the mountain, all times ro- 
mantic ride but doubly interesting the bright morning moonlight. 
This spur Lebanon projects far into the sea, and like Carmel, ter- 
minates lofty abrupt promontory, the Theoprosopon the Greeks. 
now called Ras es-Shukah Hamat Jeble accord- 
ing your informant sailor, traveller pilgrim the cele- 
brated convent hanging its northern declivity and dedicated the 
chalky marl, very white and easily washed away, and the road winds 
amidst curiously shaped cones, and along fearful precipices. 
former times was famous haunt robbers, and Arab com- 
panion seemed think the ghosts those bloody deeds still lingered 
those unfathomable ravines. the foot the descent very 
old graveyard, far from any inhabited village, and near are traces 
aruined town. This may possibly the Gigarta mentioned 
Strabo lying between Batrone and Tripoli. 

From the foot the mountain wide plain stretches northward 
towards Tripoli. traversed the following brooks their way 
the sea,—Asfoor, Shikka, Burgone, The rock everywhere 
protrudes through the scanty soil this plain, but little which 
under cultivation. This rock highly fossiliferous, and easily 
worn away, that the brooks have excavated deep channels through it, 


narrow that one may step from bank bank, while the water 
dashes furiously least ten feet below. This feature quite unique, 
and winter, renders the torrents troublesome and some them 
even dangerous. Rising out this plain, over low hill 
came upon some singular remains ancient buildings, said mark 
the site church called There was once village 
the vicinity. Further west towards the sea, are the remains an- 
other church distinguished the pompous name Kneset 
meed (church columns); and quite the extreme point the 
low cape headland which stretches into the sea, the village call- 
Enfeh (tip the nose). There was once considerable city 
this point, and the ruins are supposed mark the site the Trieris 
ancient geographers. gentleman Tripoli, every way worthy 
credit, assured that examined the remains twenty-six 
churches Enfeh, most which were well preserved that they 
might fitted for worship very small expense; and there were 
many others quite ruined. regretted extremely that had not 
taken the lower road along the shore, which would have carried 
through ‘this interesting village. could distinctly see the ruins, 
and could trace for several miles, the aqueduct that conveys water 
the place even down the present day. 

After five hours’ ride from Batrone stopped breakfast 
Calmone, the Calumis Strabo. now small modern village, 
but having excellent water, surrounded luxuriant orchards 
and gardens. From Calmone Tripoli little more than one 
hour, and the approach the city through large grove olive 
trees, the commencement which small river called 
having substantial stone bridge. 

Modern Tripoli built both sides the river Kadisha where 
issues from the mountains. ‘This river rises amongst the Cedars 
Lebanon above Bsherrai, and flows past (the residence 
the Maronite patriarch—the last prison, and the grave Asaad 
Shidiak,) and finds its way the plain through one the wildest 
gorges the world. well built city Saracenic origin, 
containing about 13,000 inhabitants, three-fourths whom are Mos- 
lems, the remainder Christians the Greek church. West the city 
low flat delta, called Tripoli Point, extending into the sea two 
three miles, the extremity which Minet Trabolus, Landing 
Tripoli, unwalled town about 4000 inhabitants. This the site 
the ancient city, which Strabo says was originally settled colonies 
from Sidon, Tyre and Arvad. they first formed three settlements 
villages, probably each had Phenician name, and when the three 


were united into one the Greeks, they took new name suggested 
the union. this may, this place has historic name but 
Tripoli, nor there any Phenician name attached any locality 
this immediate vicinity. The existing ruins are Grecian origin. 
Granite columns lie scattered along the shore, and are wrought into 
the old castles. There are also large masses the ancient wall, par- 
ticularly that which defended the east land side the city. 
commenced the sea near the modern town called and ran 
south-west quite across the point the Delta the sea again, dis- 
tance 600 paces. The other three sides being defended the sea 
appear have had less substantial walls, least nearly all traces 
them have disappeared. Only the rubble work the eastern wall 
remains, the facing having been carried off for building-stone. With- 
out the facing, eighteen feet thick, and appears have been very 
high. Every foot this enclosed Delta appears have been cover- 
with heavy buildings; and after the ruins have been dug over again 
and again for, one knows, how many centuries, found men still 
work this inexhaustible quarry. The ancient city was built 
the Point, probably because was much easier fortified—more healthy, 
still is—and nearer the shipping. The river passes through the 
present city, and much water distributed the houses and gar- 
dens; and vegetation rank consequence, that fevers prevail 
extent autumn. Notwithstanding this serious evil Tripoli 
regarded, the natives, as, after Damascus, the most desirable resi- 
dence Syria. The houses are large and well built, and the gardens 
delightful, abounding oranges, lemons, apricots, plums, pears, ap- 
ples, peaches, and other oriental fruits. eminently city 
roses, and gives its name one the most beautiful varieties this 
queen flowers. 

the date the first Crusade the city stood the point. Ray- 
mond ‘Toulouse said have built the castle the modern city 
protect the pilgrims from the Moslems the city, their 
passage down the coast. was called the castle the Pilgrims. 
Raymond died this castle. The city was taken Bertrand, as- 
sisted the king Jerusalem. Abu Tai, Arabic historian, re- 
lates that priest the train Bertrand, entering the large library 
the city, and finding many copies the Koran there, supposed that 
the collection consisted this book, and therefore ordered them 
all burnt. Thus perished, says the author, 300,000 volumes! 
Novairi, another Arabic author, says there were 100,000 volumes 
Arabic, Persian and Greek. This library was founded the Cadi 
Alu Taleb Hasn, author much celebrity. Arab historians lament 


the destruction this magnificent library, while the Crusaders not 
even mention it. 1188 Saladin attempted retake Tripoli but 
failed. But was captured 1289, the sultan Egypt, and the 
inhabitants massacred. 1366, the king Cyprus, assisted the 
Knights Rhodes, took and burnt Tripoli, and ravaged all the coast 
far Ladaki. 1202 was destroyed earthquake, which 
overthrew most the cities Syria,—a like calamity occurred 
1285. Such were the varied fortunes this beautiful city during the 
middle ages. 

Six square towers castles command all the salient points around 
the bay. There were originally seven, but all traces the seventh 
have long since disappeared. They are probably Saracenic, and 
about the age the first crusade. Several them have been 
nearly destroyed Berber Aga, and his successor, Ibrahim Pasha. 
The Burj es-Sebaya the largest, best built and best preserved. 
about ninety feet long, sixty-six wide, and has seventy granite col- 
umns wrought into the walls. The entrance affords fair specimen 
Saracenic architecture. Above the door was once tablet with two 
lions carved upon it, and hence the name. ‘This tablet was doubt 
placed the castle some the Counts Tripoli. the cas- 
tles had embrasures for cannon built the sea side. These appear 
have been added after the invention gunpowder rendered such 
appendages necessary. 

group small islands extends into the sea about ten miles 
north-west direction from the Point. The most distant called Ram- 
kin. next distinguished aged palm-tree, and called 
Nahly. said have water it, and was formerly used for 
poultry and pork. They all appear destitute soil and 
vegetation, and serve valuable end but protect the shipping 
the harbor. have the names fifteen, and there are several more 
near the shore, but shall not trouble myself others recording 
them. any one curious about names, may consult Burckhardt, 
where most them will found. Did this Point once extend out 
Ramkin, and are these islands the only remnants which the waves 
have left? The rock both, the same loose sand conglomerate, 
and both the point and the islands rise but few feet above the sea. 
this the origin the islands they may wholly disappear the 
course future ages. the other hand there are indications along 
the Syrian coast, that the shore has risen above its former level. 
And such elevation should again occur, the Point may ex- 
tended some ten miles further north-west. One more inquiry the 
curious and the learned such matters: the whole Delta, islands 
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and all, deposit the river Kadisha? This the opinion 
least one who has examined the localities with much care. 

the district east Tripoli, near village called 
Sufiry, are the remains Grecian temple. one side there are 
three doors, the centre one least twenty-five feet high and eight 
wide. stairway led from one the side doors the top. con- 
siderable part the walls still standing, but the columas are all 
prostrate. Some the stones are twenty-two friend 
mine who recently visited these ruins, copied the following inscription 
from stone which had lodged the fork great tree that has 
grown amongst the ruins. 


This probably the temple which Paujoulat calls Aurore, 
though informant says called Kulaat el-Husn. 

The building-stone Tripoli the same porous sand conglomerate 
and the houses require plastered externally the 
south and west sides, prevent the rain from passing through the 
walls. also the rock the shore constantly worn 
away the waves, and the sand thus formed driven upon the 
cultivated parts the Delta the prevailing south-west winds. 
But Tripoli the water abundant and vegetation luxuriant, and 
the encroachment the sand will much slower than and 
with care might prevented altogether. Tripoli has long been sta- 
tionary, nor likely increase except connection with some 
future general amelioration and advance the country. The sudden 
and rapid growth our day owing causes which can 
never apply Tripoli, and moreover when the commerce the East 
shall again restored the head this great sea, the uncon- 
trollable dictation rail-roads, the fortunate entrepot 
the mouth the Orontes, somewhere near the centre Pales- 
tine, possibly Acre. The heights Lebanon cannot scaled 
the revolutionizing lines trade and travel. 

According the register taxation made Ibrahim Pasha, 
there were the city and Mineh Tripoli, 2167 taxable Moslems, 
925 Christians the Greek church, Maronites, and Jews; 
which multiplied gives aggregate population 15,965. 
Burckhardt estimated the inhabitants 15,000 1812; and the city 
remains most other respects precisely what was when that moat 
accurate traveller visited it. 


Oct, 22nd. Left Tripoli twenty minutes past and 
o’clock stopped examine the Wely Dervishes, called Kubet 
were not able ascertain whether this place derived 
its name from Bedawy, the celebrated Arabic writer jurisprudence, 
from some great Moslem saint. The antiquated and dilapidated 
buildings this famous convent Dervishes stand near large foun- 
tain whose waters are collected pool which are thousands 
peculiar kind slate-colored fish, sacred the saint, and fed the 
Dervishes. They may not killed, not even these holy anchor- 
ites, and legends without number and sufficiently marvellous, are cur- 
rent about them, all over the country. What other vocation, besides 
feeding these highly favored fish, prosecuted this fraternity 
Moslem monks, does not appear. Both appeared full fat and 
frolick, and altogether contented. 

two hours and quarter from Tripoli Nahr Barid, con- 
siderable stream which comes down from the northern slope Leba- 
non. The plain well watered and fertile, but neither the brooks 
which wander through it, nor the villages which adorn the first slopes 
the mountain, have any historic interest. few minutes south 
the bridge over the river, conspicuous mound with very ancient 
remains the top. called Burj Hakmone Who 
this the Jew was, cannot now asceriained, but the ruins 
are probably Phenician Jewish, and form one amongst many indi- 
cations that the Jewish kingdom extended remote over this 
plain Junia, and part least the Ansairiyeh mountains. Near 
the mound are some sarcophagi the most antique and primitive 
and the north the river above the khan are the remains 
extensive city. The large stones have all been removed, prob- 
ably build the city and castles Tripoli. Rubbish, pottery, cisterns 
wells cut rock, are the works which remain this once large 
town. The very name—all name—is lost the darkness remote 
The only building hereabouts the old khan the 
bridge bearing the name the river, and also that sultan Murad 
the builder. Like most other public Syria gradually 
falling decay. Arab geographers speak three old castles this 
none which now appear, unless the curious square 
named B’hunneen, standing alone the plain below the vil- 


May not these remains mark the site the ancient Orthosia? The Peutinger 
Tables place that city twelve Roman miles from Tripoli, and thirty from An- 
taradus, which corresponds very nearly this position. The language Strabo 
indefinite. ‘The Synecdemus Hierocles enumerates north Arca; but 
the authority this writer less than that the 
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lage called Mineh, one them. Perhaps there may have been 
castle Hakmone, and another the centre the Junia. 

twenty-five minutes from Nahr Barid turned from the sea 
shore eastward, visit the ruins Arca, the capital the 
The distance from the sea about five miles; and many places 
noticed traces the ancient Roman road. Along this same high way, 
some eighteen centuries ago, Titus led his victorious legions, after the 
destruction Jerusalem, dragging after him crowds Zion’s most mis- 
erable captives; and the magnificent temple Venus Archites, 
upon whose broken columns are about gaze, did that victorious 
captain return thanks for his victories. The road crosses beautiful 
plain rising gradually towards the eastern mountains. Midway be- 
tween the sea and the city very ancient burying-ground, called 
Buragief, all solitary, with not human habitation sight, 


except temporary encampment Arabs. What mighty changes 
have passed over this 


Arca. 


Everything here interesting. The river (which ought have 
location our maps between Barid and ’Akkar) comes tum- 
bling down from the eastern hills, leaping over rocks, and bolting 
through dark chasms style altogether its own. The bridge spans 
one the chasms, single arch more than ten feet wide. This 
bridge the base the high mound, which formed the Acropolis 
Arka, upon whose summit stood the far-famed temple Venus. 
This mound about mile circuit the bottom and rises trun- 
cated cone the height about 200 feet above the bed the river. 
The upper half this cone artificial, the base solid rock. The 
temple stood the south-east side, where the rock perpendicular, 
and down this precipice the columns have been thrown. counted 
sixty-four lying the base the rock, most them broken. About 
one-third these are red Egyptian granite, the rest are gray. 
columns noticed few large stones having the an- 
cient bevel—almost the only indication Arkitish 
origin. The city was built the east, north, and west sides the 
Acropolis. The ruins are extensive, and have many columns 
granite and common limestone mingled with them. Most the lar- 
ger building-stone has been carried off, and the tradition the place 
that Arca has for many ages served quarry for Tripoli. This 
may the origin the beveled stone found some the castles 
Tripoli. Another tradition states that there was underground pas- 


sage from the top the Acropolis the river near the the 
bridge. saw the door this passage blocked with rude wall. 
the mill the bridge. High the face the perpen- 
dicular rock over which the temple was built horizontal tunnel 
leading under the temple. stream water evidently flowed out 
this tunnel, and probably came down through the centre the mound 
from the temple. The canal which conducted the water the tem- 
ple from the mountains three hours (?) distant was tunneled through 
rocks, carried over valleys arches, circumstances required. 

The mill-race the bridge carried under the surface, tunnel 
through the rock. probably ancient, and not originally made for 
Many the people, and amongst them venerable old 
priest, assured that they had been the fountain which fed 
the canal, and that was into the very heart the moun- 
tain for half hour! could not visit this singular fountain, 
lay altogether out our route. 

few rods above the bridge, the south side the river, 
high, perpendicular cliff white calcareous sandstone, crowded with 
recent shells perfect preservation when thrown the sea 
beach. gathered many specimens pectens cordium, Venus, etc. 
The dip this formation west, about 20°. 

The present village has twenty-one families the Greek church 
and seven families Moslems—a wretched hamlet standing amid the 
columns this once splendid city. 

This city can claim very high antiquity. was the capital 
the Arkites mentioned Gen. 10: and Josephus 
says that the son Canaan possessed Arca which Le- 
banon; This the amount its history until the 
time Alexander, whose honor splendid temple was erected, and 
dedicated supposed Venus, the Artemis the Phenicians. 
The worship this goddess Arca was probably far more ancient 
than the time the Grecian conquest. The emperor Alexander 
Severus said have been born this temple. Titus passed 
through Arca his return from the destruction Jerusalem. 
mentioned all the itineraries this region, and conspicuous 
early ecclesiastical records. also figures largely the exploits 
the Crusaders. 1099 sustained long siege from the first Cru- 
saders. The vast plain below the city was covered the tents 
that most extraordinary army; and here occurred the famous dispute 
about the sacred lance. The question was less grave than whether 
this lance was the one which pierced the side the Saviour the 
cross. The multitude was divided opinion. Barthelemé (Bar- 
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tholomew) crazy priest, was the champion the sacred relic. 
Visions and revelations there were abundance, but the unbelieving 
generation were not convinced. Barthelemé therefore resolved, 
was persuaded, submit the ordeal trial fire. ‘This quieted 
the camp. large fire was kindled the middle the 
thelemé advanced barefoot, holding the lance his hand; and the 
chaplain St. Giles pronounced loud voice these awful words: 
this man has seen Jesus Christ face face; the apostle Andrew 
revealed him the divine lance; may pass safely 
If, the contrary, has been guilty falsehood, may burnt 
with the lance which holds his hands.” The whole multitude 
shouted amen! the will the Lord done! his 
knees called heaven bear witness his truth and sincerity ;—then 
rising walked deliberately through the fire unhurt!! But alas! the 
multitude rushed upon him touch the victorious lance, trampled him 
under foot, tore off his clothes, and would have killed him outright, 
Raymond with his guard had not rescued him. Poor 
died few days after, either from his burns, bruises, both, and 
his dying agony upbraided those who had persuaded him dare 
the dreadful Notwithstanding this miracle, the holy warriors 
could not take the city; and after three months they broke the 
siege, burnt their camp, and departed for Jerusalem. 1109, how- 
ever, Arca was captured Bertrand, immediately after the fall 
Tripoli. expelled Moslems perhaps then retired into the moun- 
tains, and built the city Akkar, whose ruins are next exam- 
ine. 

ride two and half hours into the wild mountains east Arca 
brought Jibrail where spent the night. Although there are 
villages the plain, these mountains are crowded with them—a 
mixed population Moslems, Mettawalies, Greeks and Maronites. 
The road led over chalkly marl hills, commanding lovely prospect 
mountain and vale and plain and sea. During the last 
crossed numerous trap dykes traversing and tilting the marl, and 
limestone strata, every possible shape, angle and direction. many 
localities trap dykes, shaped like huge wedges, have been driven 
from unknown depths, bursting the strata and carrying them exact 
conformity their own movements—thus showing both the disturbance, 
and the disturbing cause most convincing and striking proximity. 
better field for investigating certain geological questions need de- 
sired. Most the villages are built black basalt, which gives them 
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gloomy aspect. The country eminently fertile, and even this 
dry season, both hills and valleys are clothed green. Indian corn 
the staple crop and man well beast lives upon it. 

Left Jibrail sunrise. are now passing over new 
ground. The people this village never saw Frank before, and 
were curious and rude that were obliged use the corbaj 
clear our tent last night before could sleep. half hour 
from Jibrail the village Beit Millat—Maronite—in ten minutes 
more came el-Aiyune, where there mill, and near 
which large Greek village called Bainow. seven minutes 
came Cubbula, embowered with trees, and with charming scenery 
all around. Burj el-Kuraiyeh twelve minutes further, where the 
palace Muhammed Beg, the Mettawaly governor this district. 
the house Miriab, ancient and powerful feudal family. 
Aly Basha, famous over all these regions, for his wars, his works, and 
his wisdom, was ancestor the present Beg. passed the pal- 
ace without thought ceremony, but horseman was sent after 
with peremptory order return and pay our respects his Beg- 
This was sufficiently provoking, but after disputing for some- 
time, accepted the invitation, and the end had reason re- 
gret it. were received very politely the Beg—a mere lad. 
There was show playing the jenud for our amusement, break- 
fast was produced, and after endeavoring vain detain for the 
day, sent horseman guide and protect Akkar. Without 
this should have lost our way twenty times, and very likely have 
been robbed. had gathered but very inadequate idea the 
wild country, were about penetrate, and the wilder people 
that inhabit it. 

fifteen minutes from Kuraiyeh passed Aiyat, where are the 
remains most antique style, called Mar Manos. The 
are square, rudely cut, and unknown age and order. 
Our guide respectable officer the Beg) assured that brazen 
calves have been frequently found amongst these ruins. his young 
days had repeatedly seen them, and from his description them, 
they are exactly like those found Lebanon, several specimens 
which myself have examined. This would prove, proof were 
needed, that these brazen calves are not idols the Druzes. From 
ascended heavy trap mountain for half hour, and from 
the summit called Dahar, and also Tel el-Kous took the following 
Point Palm Island 92, Ruad 145. hill 
dimly seen the north-east, which our guide said was Hamath, 
bore 48. The prospect from this Tel vast and magnificent, includ- 
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ing its range the north Lebanon, Tripoli and far south it—the 
sea coast Ruad and Tortora, with Cyprus the horizon—the An- 
saniyeh mountains, and the plains and hills towards Hamah and Hums. 
the object our search, lies the bottom the gorge, di- 
rectly east us, one hour’s distance. The descent was through 
beautiful wood pine and other trees, and path not always 
safe. Our muleteer upbraided for bringing him place from 
which could never return with his mules alive, and reminded 
him that had deceived us, positively declaring that knew the 
place well, and could guide it; whereas knew more about 
than his mule, and was frightened out his wits the mere sight 
it. These ruins are called el-Medineh, ‘the city,’ way 
eminence. They cover the north-west slope steep hill—are piled 
endless confusion, and overgrown with briars, thorns, bushes 
and trees. The ruins are modern. found the date 720 old 
mosque, which, however, appears have been church before 
was transformed into mosque, 542 years ago. ‘The walls many 
well built palaces and castles are still standing—the stones, however, 
are not large, and there are columns. The palace called et-Teki- 
yeh presents the most imposing appearance. The entrance lofty, 
and built polished trap rock and limestone alternate 
Some these palaces are covered with the richest mantle ivy that 
saw. Large walnut, oak, and other trees, with impenetra- 
ble net-work briars, bushes, and wild vines, conceal the ruins from 
distant observation, and the visitor surprised and perplexed find 
himself entangled, ere aware it, maze crooked, choked 
streets, running, all directions and down this savage hill. 
The castle stands isolated crag rock, south the city, 
from which separated tremendous ravine. The rock 
perpendicularly great height, and defended towers anda 
wall carried round the very edge the precipice. presents for- 
midable appearance, and get it, one appears entering the 
very bowels the mountains, this darkest and most sinister looking 
ravine. Taken altogether—the jagged Jurd with its over- 
hanging woods darkly frowning from above, the fearful gorge the 
Nahr whose waters, the united contributions hundred riy- 
ulets, bound and bellow hoarse vexation, through labyrinths 
rocks and wilderness rank vegetation below, and the utter deso- 
lation and loneliness the ruins, fit haunt for owls, satyrs and 
creatures—yes, taken altogether, have seen nothing equal 
all rambles through this strange world. But too wild, too 


stern and savage, very paradise pirates and robbers, and such 
was perhaps first frequented. 

was for long time governed the Emeers Beit 
family now extinct. The tradition throughout Lebanon is, that they 
and this mountain city were destroyed the celebrated Fakhr 
The fame this Druze Chieftain had spread far and wide, but his 
personal appearance did not correspond, and the Emeer Akkar who 
had married Fakhr et-Deen’s sister made himself merry his ex- 
pense. Fakhr et-Deen left huff, swearing everything 
sacred, that would build his palace Deir el-Kamar, with the best 
stones This sinister threat said have, part 
least, carried into execution when the city was destroyed. Some 
the stones the Tekiyeh this place are believed one 
the palaces Deir el-Kamar. Our guide however said that the 
Emeer Akkar having rebelled against the government, two armies 
were sent against him, one from Baalbeck, came over the mountain, 
the other came from The place was taken assault, 
the people butchered, and the city burnt. The Emeer Fakhr et-Deen 
may have been with one those invading armies. Those the peo- 
ple who escaped fled Tripoli. Moslem merchant Tri- 
poli whose ancestors lived Akkar, and who still hold deeds prop- 
erty which belonged his family this city several hundred years 
ago. present the property has owners. Whoever chooses 
come and work the land may so, paying only the taxes Moham- 
med Beg Kuraiyeh. The present village consists about thirty 
miserable huts. The population not stationary. There are now 
three Greek families, two Maronites and about twenty Moslems and 
Mettawalies. year come there may not inhabitant, 
there may many more than present. 

The numerous rivulets which come tumbling down from the ragged 
Jeord and unite the castle, form the river Akkar, which works its 
way with difficulty the plain north-western direction, and then 
meanders through the sea. energy altogether immeasur- 
able the strata along this river have been twisted, dislocated and 
heaved maddest confusion and the cause cannot mistaken. 
Subterranean fires generated the gigantic power which drove these 
huge dykes trap through the superincumbent limestone and threw 
the wrecks about such wild disorder. ‘The mountains hereabouts, 
and the south, are called Jeord They rise impractica- 
ble ruggedness the snow-capped summits Lebanon above the ce- 
dars, are clothed with forests, and abound wild boars, hyenas, bears 
and panthers. 


With face and hands sufficiently lacerated the thorns, with 
clothes soiled and torn, and limbs wearied out with clambering over 
rocks and ruins, left and rode vil- 
lage two hours distant, direction nearly north. Here are the 
ruins several churches some them having traditionary history 
extending back the primitive ages Christianity. The people 
this secluded spot, our surprise, said they were all French, and 
were Ingleese and protestants, they would not sell food either 
for man beast. The mystery was now explained the appear- 
ance Jesuit priest, who had recently settled amongst them. This 
gentleman however may not all accountable for the austere car- 
riage these poor peasants, the Maronites are sufficiently surly and 
inhospitable protestants without any foreign instruction. 

Oct. 24th. Left our camp-ground sunrise, and forty-five min- 
utes passed old Culaiyat, built black basalt and mostly ruins. 
The brook the valley Culaiyat flows into the 
old village ascended high trap hill north-west direction, and 
the water the north this hill runs into the Kbeer. rapid 
descent over trap rock and volcanic tuff brought Beri twenty- 
five minutes. This village the capital the district called Draib, 
and the present governor Abood Beg the house Miriab. The 
Beg informed that the palace occupies the site ancient rain 
which supposed have been aconvent. clearing away the 
rabbish they came upon strong vault which were found variety 
strange relicts, and amongst them brazen calves like those Mar 
Manos near Aiyat. This information was given incidentally and not 
answer inquiries our part, and seems worthy credit. 
The worship the calf appears have prevailed throughout all these 
mountains. 

The Beg gave horseman guide and guard across the coun- 
try our surprise led for two hours and half 
direction nearly west, although the great castle was full 
view directly north. Our ride descent over trap 
bowlders which lay piled heaps far the eye could reach 
every direction. Amongst these grow thick, short, gnarly oaks. This 
vast oak orchard the most striking feature the landscape, and 
extends from south-west north-east twenty thirty miles. 
Amar Beg-kat village some note one and half hours from Beri, 
saw several basalt sarcophagi now used watering troughs the 
fountain. From this place descended steep hill trap rock, 
and two other similar descents, reached the Kebeer the 
bridge called Sheikh Aiyash, and also Jedeed. was built Aly 
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Basha the Beit Miriab, who died seventeen years ago. 
excellent affair one large arch, and here passes the great road from 
Hamah Tripoli. were obliged travel west all this distance 
avoid the great trap chasms and perpendicular steps, which tray- 
erse the country from east west, and across which road can 
carried. Through these dark chasms the rivers find force their 
way the plain. The Kebeer (the Eleutherus the Greeks), 
forms the northern boundary the Draib. The district south 
called Junia and Jumeh and governed Mohammed Beg, and 
third district further south called Kaiteh and Kaitah, and under 
the government Mustafa Beg,—all Beit Miriab. These three 
districts constitute the which there are 141 villages, 1415 
taxable Moslems (Mettawalies), 710 Ansairiyehs, 1775 Greeks, 910 
Maronites. Total, 4810 which multiplied five would make the 
population 24,050. The governors are all Mettawalies, the people 
are their serfs, and together they exhibit the most perfect example 
old feudality seen the country, with all its pomp and parade 
and poverty. 

From Jisr Jedeed our direction was east north across fertile 
plain, and half hour crossed considerable stream called 
Mshahir village named Medhéleh, where there encampment 
stationary Arabs, and near mound with the name el- 
Jamis the Buffalo. Medhéleh marks the west boundary the 
district es-Shaarah, which extends east the hills Husn. half 
hour more crossed another branch Kebeer, called Nahr Tel 
el-Khalifeh, the bank which the Ansairiyeh village 
From this Aris twenty-five minutes. The last branch the 
Kebeer the Sabbatic river Josephus, which issues from the 
great intermitting fountain below the convent St. George, called 
Neba All these rivers are branches the Kebeer, 
they are all laid down incorrectly the maps which have access. 
The main branch Kebeer rises the trap mountains long 
way north-east Kulaet Husn, flows through the elevated plain east 
and south-east Husn for perhaps ten miles south the castle, and 
then breaks down the great trap steppes, direction nearly west, 
which continues across the plain the sea.? 


account this fountain was given Mr. Thomson Silliman’s Journal 
Science, Nov. 

respect the plain country between Lebanon and the more northern 
mountains, Mr. Thomson remarks private letter The water from 
the great fountains the Orontes might carried round the northern end 
Lebanon into the Junia and 
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Aris the trap rock disappears and the road ascends con- 
siderable hill semi-crystalline limestone, passing Tel and 
then et-Tulaiyeh. the latter village found the governor 
with all his posse apparently making 
Everywhere are looked with wonder, and often with suspicion. 
Franks have never been seen these parts. From Tulaiyeh the 
water flows north and falls into the Abrosh which crossed 
bridge four arches—the name failed obtain. Arrowsmith’s 
map this river placed south Kebeer, which mistake. The 
distance between the two, our road, three hours’ rapid 
least twelve miles. twenty-five minutes from Abrosh the 
first harah (division) the village called Yesdiyeh—over the worst 
road have met with out Lebanon; twenty minutes more brought 
the second harah Yesdiyeh, the inhabitants which are 
Greeks and have curious old church embowered amongs large oak 
trees. The third fifteen minutes further, and here the sheikh 
the whole resides. being quite dark, and the road dangerous 
even daylight, pitched our tent the yard the sheikh—a 
surly, beastly looking Ansairiyeh, who gave but cold reception. 
From this Burj one hour; Tripoli, twelve hours; 
Tortosa, six and the same Kulaet Husn. 

Scattered over the fields the north Tulaiyeh, are bowlders 
yellow siliceous rock, which are crowded with very curious fossils. 
They bear striking resemblance cows’ tongues. obtained one 
about foot long, which can compared nothing else. 
bowlders are altogether foreign the limestone rock this region, 
and were probably transported from distance. This however needs 
further examination. 

[To concluded.] 


ARTICLE II. 


THE STUDY GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE WITH 
REFERENCE THE PRESENT TIMES. 


Charles Siedhof, Ph. D., late Rector the Gymnasium Aurich, the Kingdom Han- 
over, now teacher private Classical School, Newton Centre, Ms. 


the long, almost lethargic slumber following the storms 
the Reformation, and interrupted, except political disturbances, 
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whose appeal was rather the sword than the pen, only few schools 
theology that are still doing battle together, there finally dawned 
forth necessary counterpart new day. things which had 
been considered authentic and sacred till the middle the preced- 
ing century were now made subject they were shaken 
their foundations, and the question was asked whether these were 
still strong enough bear the structure that was daily growing higher 
and heavier. this occasion novelty had its peculiar attractions; 
the German fondness for all things foreign afforded wide field 
English and especially French influences, and seemed the Ra- 
tionalism Kant, which was striving establish itself all branches 
learning and life, place the old harmless and implicit trust 
authority, were destined extirpate and destroy this blind confidence, 
root and branch. Then came the French revolution, breaking up- 
the world and its mechanism with such appalling power, that its 
vibrations will not soon cease agitate the minds men. its front 
stalks Napoleon like wasting demon with iron sceptre. The steps 
the imperial throne which, after the example the Byzantine em- 
perors, strove rear, are red with blood stands forth alone 
the night his time, like baleful meteor, and points towards the 
East, with threatening finger, down-trodden humanity that lay and 
groaned his feet. But the sun arose victorious here; the meteor 
vanished suddenly, had come its place joyous dawn shone 
forth, only obscured occasional driving clouds. 

Amid such stupendous extent and 
their consequent changes, natural that individ- 
ual elements should not once come distinctly forth and act and re- 
act till they neutralized each other; they differ rather almost im- 
perceptible shades, and harmonize conflict with one another pro- 
portion the greatness their sympathies and antipathies. 
not the object these remarks show how this takes place all the 
various relations society shall content ourselves with showing 
the view which Greek and Roman literature regarded the 
present day, distinguished from former times. the one side 
are the philologists the old school, holding the study this 
literature highways and byways, the one thing needful for al- 
most every man; the other every day attacked with increas- 
ing zeal and violence; and decried not merely useless, but 
positive incumbrance and hindrance the problems the present age 
has solve. Between the two extremes lie infinite multitude 
views covenants and compromises are made upon concessions from 
which only temporary truce can the fire still glows 
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under the ashes, and soon bursts forth again unexpected mo- 
ment, and the more the material that has gathered, the fiercer are the 
flames. 

estimate aright these conflicting opinions indispensably 
necessary take view the past; for the past always forms the 
basis the present. But since such phenomenon are now 
considering without parallel the history the the lan- 
guage and literature extinct nations maintaining such high sig- 
nificance, and exercising such important influence life and cul- 
ture those the Greeks and Romans have exerted the whole 
western world; such retrospect becomes doubly necessary 
would avoid the easy path error, and something more than blindly 
follow the loud brawlers both sides, who launch forth assertions 
instead proofs. 

Rome had conquered the world; nothing remained then for her but 
wrap herself her shroud, for her dissolution was hand. She 
had striven not conciliate but annihilate all national characteris- 
tics differing from her own, and though this daring attempt had failed 
few instances, among the German nations, had the main 
succeeded. soon this vocation was fulfilled, she folded her 
hands and saw her domain divided into the Eastern and Western em- 
pires, and barbarians pour destroy all her but her name. 

The immediate consequence her unbounded supremacy, was the 
successful attempt thrust upon the conquered nations her language 
language whose perfection made possible either wholly sup- 
press the national languages the various provinces, least 
throw them far the back-ground. Had Herrman, the Cheruscan, 
not appeared the stage, should assuredly not have had the glo- 
rious German tongue, which still maintained its ground when the 
Latin had usurped sway, the medium communication among the 
learned. 

will direct our attention particularly the middle ages. Chris- 
tianity had chosen the West the Latin language its organ; yet 
the multitude entirely new ideas called forth, caused the language, 
already much corrupted under the emperors, assume garb 
gether new, and the course time bore hardly any resemblance 
the old tongue. The efforts the theologians secure for Chris- 
tianity the treasures the Aristotelian philosophy which had been 
laid open the Arabs, tended the same end. The language thus 
built the foundations the Latin, retains general family re- 
semblance only few external features. cannot measure 
them both the same rule, without doing one the other them 
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the greatest injustice. haeccitas, aseitas, and similar words 
are indeed monstra compared with Cicero’s style reality, however, 
they are not so, any more than possibile and which too 
were unknown Cicero; they are rather the creations new mind; 
but must not imagine them Latin. 

During the whole the middle ages Greek was unknown, and 
when was introduced into Germany Reuchlin, (who went 
Paris expressly learn it,) and his successors, the monks preach- 
against it, declaring that the Devil, ever seeking the injury man, 
had invented new language, the Greek. 

Under these circumstances ancient literature was passing into ob- 
livion, and would have been lost, may suppose, had not the eternal 
law God’s providence called forth Italy the restora- 
tion learning the Latin language was studied with ever in- 
enthusiasm Italian literati, like Petrarch, went distant 
and dangerous journeys collect copy manuscripts the ancients. 
The Greeks—still polished and learned, like their had 
been driven from Constantinople their rude victors, found wel- 
come reception teachers schools and universities. Finally the 
art printing was invented. The words the leaf that the statue 
Guttenburg Strassburg holds spread out its hand, are strik- 
ingly true: lumiére noble inscription with which the 
detective Latin verses the statue Mainz are not compared. 

Shortly before, the enthusiasm for Latin had passed singular ex- 
treme. Not only did the Ciceronians persuade themselves that every- 
thing, new and old, could and should expressed Cicero’s terms,— 
Christ, cite instance, they called Jupiter Optimus 
but with the language they also exchanged the idea, and Christianity 
existed with the learned only name; Pope Leo the Tenth said 
have spoken the “fabule which brought much 
money into the church. 

This new world, created with such mighty influences, was complet- 
the Reformation. though its great author, Luther, elevat- 
the German tongue his translation the Bible, degree 
that should consider impossible, examined the language im- 
mediately before his yet was obliged like his fellow-laborers 
the stupendous work, retain the Latin means communi- 
cation with the learned, both writing and speech; for the scholars 
the newly established universities spoke and wrote nothing but Lat- 
in, that established tradition had its hallowed influence upon the 
great man: Latin had become the prevailing language all church 
business; and Luther had, besides, much with the Italians. 


Still the language Luther and the Reformers was far purer than 
the schoolmen of. the middle ages, rather the two admit 
comparison. Even Reuchlin’s style very his pupil Me- 
lanchthon wrote best can see that the great moral revolu- 
tion brought about the Reformation was not without its effects even 
this respect. 

What true the prose this age true likewise its poetry. 
Who has not heard Petrus Lotichius Secundus, and his exquisite 
Latin elegies, much admired all true lovers poetry? was 
perhaps loss the fame the young poet that died Heidel- 
berg the bloom youth, consequence poison unintentionally 
administered him Italy. Burmann, the younger, edited these 
charming poems two quarto volumes accompanied learned anno- 
tations, the style ancient calls Lotichius the phe- 
nix poets, which really is. 

But this period advancement did not last long. The necessity 
establishing the new science theology, and the variety philosophi- 
cal systems occasioned rapid corruption style, the same way 
that the German was corrupted intermixture French. New 
ideas make new forms necessary, and the philosophical writings 
Leibnitz and Wolf see almost return the scholastic Latinity. 
Notwithstanding all this, the shackles the Latin imposed were even 
that time cumbersome some, and they chose the French; Leib- 
nitz, name familiar instance, wrote his that lan- 
guage. 

the whole, however, was still considered absolutely necessary 
learn the Latin for practical purposes; the schools hardly any- 
thing but Latin was taught; was made the duty all rectors and 
teachers train their pupils speak it, and adhere steadfastly 
the language conversation. But prevent the former bar- 
barisms from creeping in, collections the more common ones were 
made which mention here only those Goclenius, the Dane 
Borrichius and Cellarius. Laurentius Valla, the Italian, his Ele- 
gantiae and Dukerus Latinitate Ictorum had different end 
view. 

The case was everywhere the same Germany; only Italy 
and France the national languages, being earlier developed and per- 
fected, sooner maintained their proper rights. Thou (Thuanus) 
retained the Latin his great historical work. Holland especially 
did the study the language flourish, and here far purer style was 
maintained than most other countries. When consider the long 
series renowned classical scholars who labored zealously within 
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small sphere for centuries, are struck with kind holy awe, 
Particularly was Leyden distinguished for possessing such scholars 
Scaliger, Heinsius, Hemsterhuis and others. The great similarity 
the labors all the Dutch philologists very striking, and only few 
these times, like Hemsterhuis and Heinsius form exception. 
This similarity the more remarkable from most the Dutch philo- 
logists being foreigners, chiefly Germans. They were distinguished 
untiring diligence the collection they gathered 
these from all quarters, and piled them great masses, which can- 
not fail excite wonder. Oudendorp worked Apuleius thirty 
years. Their labors, however, are utterly void taste and that sort 
criticism which advances the study. either relates the various 
readings, which case only the number manuscripts regarded, 
without much attention their relative value, conjectural, and 
characterized extraordinary degree boldness. 

not all strange that through the influence many great 
men all Holland became great measure latinized. good and 
elegant Latin style, well facility speaking, was demanded 
every educated man. 

only remains for cast glance England. With what 
pleasure Erasmus had previously visited his friend, Sir Thomas More, 
well known. equally well known that the severe discipline 
the English schools favored immediately, and still continues favor, 
classical study. Yet these studies have not been pursued with 
immediately practical view since the time Cromwell. England 
early had public political life, and had assigned both Greek and 
Latin their appropriate sphere, before the nations the continent be- 
gan inquire what rank should assigned these studies. 

The zenith English learning was reached Richard Bentley, 
whose name will mentioned with astonishment and admira- 
tion long philological studies are cultivated. Such learning and 
such keen penetration will not soon found united one man. 
Though should not consider his declaration the preface Ho- 
race, had taken these studies for half-years’ recreation 
after severe labors,” strictly true; (which, however, were strictly 
true, would set his gigantic powers stronger yet this very 
book remains imperishable monument, from which one can learn 
what constitutes true criticism. 

Hemsterhuis, the Hollander above mentioned, was younger con- 
temporary Bentley. With him commences the transition from the 
earlier the later times. His boundless learning was combined with 
the greatest but the same time considered highly 
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important act the part the man the world, which differed 
from the rest the Dutch philologists. him begins the true 
philosophical study the Greek. 

From the time Thomasius the professors the German univer- 
sities had been gradually venturing lecture the German language. 
These experiments rapidly spread, since even the middle the 
preceding century almost all the lectures the then learned profes- 
sions, were read German, the Protestant universities least, 
with the exception that Leipsic. John Augustus Ernesti laughed 
indeed the Frau (Mrs. mother-tongue) called 
the German; yet contributed not little himself his learned 
and elegant expositions the classics, first the Thomas school 
Leipsic, where was originally rector, and afterwards professor 
the university, the just estimation his native tongue, and freed 
from the disgrace and abuse with which the schools had loaded it. 
Side side with Ernesti Leipsic stood John Matthias Gesner 
his departure the university Gottingen, founded the great 
baron was particularly advantageous for the north- 
western part Germany. these men have done much 
their teachings and example for the proper cultivation classical 
studies, that their services can never too highly prized; multitudes 
their scholars, sought out teachers all parts Germany, dif- 
fused the new and improved ideas which these great scholars had 
given birth. 

likewise path had been broken the great Hemster- 
huis, that Ruhnken, who had left Wittenberg study Greek 
Leyden instead under Gesner’s instruction, 
originally intended, with the aid his fine taste, his polished and 
courteous manners, and his exemplary Latinity, could once labor 
with effect. degrees forgot his German, and had learned 
bad Dutch and French, (the latter which pronounced 
was written,) merely for the daily purposes life, wrote the 
Latin language alone, and with such accuracy and care that Gesner’s 
Thesaurus was always found his table. Neither nor Er- 
nesti spoke all. How essential considered this language 
organ communication among the learned well illustrated 
anecdote related his biographer and successor, Wyttenbach. 
German professor imprudently remarked before Ruhnken, the li- 
brary Leyden, that the foolish custom writing learned books 
Latin had long been given Germany. Ruhnken instantly closed 
the book-case, and said passionately, off with your 
and find other libraries where you can meet with German books.” 
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This speech sounds harsher indeed the translation than the Latin 
original. 

pupil and follower, Wyttenbach, like him wrote only 
Latin, and letter Matthiae, who had sent him his Greek Gram- 
mar, lamented that this work was not written Latin. 
style very fine, although the grata negligentia altogether too pre- 
dominant. His pupils, far can judge, imitated him this re- 
spect with great zeal. 

All these men recommended the study the conformity 
with the hereditary opinion the excellence the ancient writers 
form; they wrote Latin for similar reasons, because there was 
need language common the learned all countries. They 
were all firmly attached their convictions that nothing could 
move them. 

these studies had been hallowed for centuries, that parents 
almost unconsciously and mechanically wished for their 
classical education, above all things, containing itself all the 
promises. the latter part the eighteenth century, Basedow, 
man genius, but extremely violent and impetuous char- 
acter, met with the strongest opposition advancing his new views. 
maintained that languages were only means end,” and 
therefore when compared with the ideas, subordinate, that ought 
not trouble our heads about them, but slide over them rapidly 
possible. general,” says he, “only what use for the pur- 
poses life has any value; that alone then must taught and 
learned.” 

The Philanthropinum was founded Dessau; its name alone con- 
tained severe criticism the classical schools which now united 
and fought against it. Philanthropinum (which Basedow how- 
ever did not long conduct), everything was taught the way 
amusement. the study the languages the grammar was banished 
and oral instruction took its place. have been assured eye 
witnesses, that the young pupils the Philanthropinum spoke Latin 
with uncommon fluency. But what sort Latin was it? Since few 
professional philologists are sufficiently versed the language pro- 
nounce what good Latin, place reliance the judgment 
men who long ago dropped their Latin and applied themselves 
studies totally different. would believe Ruhnken Ernesti, 
but not even these implicitly. 

The Philanthropinists, called, Campe and Salzmann, had great 
influence upon the public spite the outcries the philologists, 
and soon began win its confidence. They composed great num- 
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ber books, many which were excellent for the instruction and 
discipline youth, and had the art making them highly captivating 
substance and form. need only mention Campe’s Robinson 
and Discovery America, which are even the present day the 
pleasantest and most profitable reading for children. the same 
time they published popular works education itself and its means 
and ends, and had great influence the minds parents making 
Love and Gentleness the most prominent objects. Time had under- 
mined and shaken the rigor former days many ways; the Phi- 
lanthropinists found therefore many quarters welcome reception. 
last they founded other special institutions their own, and 
confirmed their theories experience that but few pupils the 
Institute Schrepfenthal (to select one instance out 
many) could found, who would not think with devoted affec- 
tion. 

The origin all these movements, both the part the old 
school philologists, and that the Philanthropinists, was correct 
yet vague consciousness, that has remained the present hour, to- 
gether with the party contests, which spite the change names 
and the demands the age, are still one and the same. 

Meanwhile Heyne made his appearance Gottingen and Wolf 
Halle, and subsequently Hermann Leipsic, three men, who have 
effected much their teachings and example that they will always 
had reverence. self-taught rather than the pupil Er- 
nesti, showed how expound the ancient poets with taste, opened 
new points view his archaeological lectures, and filled schools 
far and near with teachers who had sat his feet. Wolf, likewise 
more self-made man than Heyne’s scholar (who was highly com- 
mended him—honestly too,—and not out envy and fear 
order remove him from Korte, Wolf’s biographer, 
thinks), not only defined the boundaries classical studies with 
ness and arranged the elements around one common centre, but also 
left works such excellence, though still incomplete, that his influ- 
ence the whole province philology has become colossal. His 
lectures, moreover, had magic power over his hearers, through their 
scintillations striking and oftentimes cutting wit, and had the art 
setting his audience fire wonderful degree. with its 
rapid movement has long since begun cover and mitigate the faults 
which his contemporaries could have wished removed, and present him 
his true character. And now Hermann, that venerable and every 
way knightly veteran, the father metrical science, continues 
defend with his example and his mighty word, field which 
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rules triumphant. Boeckh, Thiersch and many others are fellow. 
laborers the same great work. this way the spirit the times 
could restrained within its proper bounds. The gymnasia could 
not close themselves these demands, but gradually embraced more 
and more the practical studies, the arts and sciences, many per- 
haps too great But they endeavored improved 
method teaching, regain the time lost this way. Greek, par- 
ticularly, acquired importance not before known nor anticipated. 
After Dissen had shown the possibility reading the Odyssey with 
boys, the Jackmann Institute was founded. Passow was appointed 
director. this school the classical course began with Greek, and 
seemed probable that this might take the place Latin. 

this time the well-known Examination-Law was passed Prus- 
sia. How completely conformable this was the age, how well 
expressed the views the time, can seen from the zeal with which 
was commended and gradually adopted, with some trifling alterations 
indeed, almost all the States Protestant Germany. has, with- 
out doubt, effected much good, compared with which its disadvantages 
vanish. Its displacement new one, only shows the enlightened 
judgment the Prussian government; was relinquished because 
had fulfilled its purpose. Life constantly generating new forms, 
which legislator may hope repress; can only conduct their 
development. 

Previous this, when Klopstock had shown his admirable Mes- 
siah how imitate German the ancient measures, and particularly 
the hexameter, Voss had begun translate the classical poets the 
original metres; has thus diffused among the mass the people 
knowledge the ancient poets without parallel any other coun- 
try, say nothing his influence the German tongue enrich- 
ing and perfecting it. The glorious old champion may well endure 
the contempt with which many would visit him, even his grave. 
still, Heindorf says, one the first and best men Germany. 

Meanwhile the liberation war against Buonaparte began. All Eu- 
rope was strongly impressed with the great idea freedom. 
cal studies therefore could occupy but subordinate position till the 
establishment peace, and struggled for existence schools and uni- 
versities, and even from these both teachers and pupils sometimes 
marched the field. 

The great authors, who had raised the German language al- 
most incredible perfection, had with the exception all passed 
off the stage. The power the vernacular language shown for 
the first time their productions, reached its highest glory the very 
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midst the ever-memorable war, that through them the Germans 
came consciousness its treasures. When the perils war 
were the united energies the people driven back, and peace was 
established, many looked mistrustfully upon classical literature, and 
thought banish the easier, because meanwhile the old monuments 
national literature had been studied with spirit rivalry before 
this hardly the names these works had been known. 

But the philologists too were putting forth all their strength. All 
branches the study antiquity were treated with profound learn- 
ing and copiousness (generally however German, that, contrary 
the old prevailing custom, but few compendiums were written 
Latin, except those pertaining philological subjects), and valuable 
manuals were published countless numbers. But more 
and more obvious every thinking mind, that new age had dawned 
with new thoughts and ideas, and most the philologists continued 
recommend Latin with view practical use writing and speak- 
ing, they were forced content with Latin syntactical form, de- 
claring that single words were consequence whatever, and that 
this they had the authority Cicero and other great classical wri- 
ters, who had borrowed terms from the Greek. The fundamental 
error this mischievous and detrimental idea apparent, that 
wonder how could long adopted and followed. shall recur 
this topic again, only observe this connection, that 
the dangerous advice which consequence nothing but 
necessary concession proceeding from false view the Latin, and 
the ends for which studied. This rule not only violates the 
repeated declarations and instructions the ancients 
for instance, Caesar his lost book Analogia: Tamquam 
scopulum, sic fugias verbum but also the peculiar sanctity 
nationality and language, which individual, especially for- 
eigner, has right intrude. Cicero indeed Roman had the 
right drawing from other sources, when the springs his own land 
failed, the German Frenchman who master his own tongue 
has the same right. But what should say German French- 
man should undertake enrich our language with new words? Yet 
this would not bad the case hand; for would con- 
tributing language that was still living, and that represented the 
culture his age. Can thus confer dead man properties and 
qualities never possessed his life-time? But apart from all this, 
must evident all that foreign interpolators only disfigure lan- 
guage, patches many colors coat one color. sober, honest 
man would never show himself ’change such garment. No- 
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body admires the German which was written time when 
customary interlard with French. Nobody admires the German 
the philosophical schools which they are obliged intermingle 
words drawn from foreign languages ancient and modern with the 
German words, express their new ideas. 

The writing Greek, which has been almost entirely abandoned, 
especially after the decision Ernesti the preface 
Lexicon, was likewise resumed and carried far that some gym- 
nasia original compositions were required the pupils. proba- 
ble, however, that this extended practical course, impossible and 
unsuitable, now narrowed down the proper bounds, which limit 
grammatical exercises. 

must here mention another important service which Friede- 
mann has been mainly instrumental his the Composition 
Latin Verse. The revival means culture useful every 
point view, which most the German schools had abandoned, must 
appear every instructor who not behind the age, thing most 
desirable. work has made many older teachers Friedemann’s 
grateful pupils. 

The long repose which followed the wars, the growing necessities 
increasing population, and the progress luxury among all orders, 
naturally turned the public mind aside from ideal and ma- 
terial and practical pursuits. The natural sciences acquired im- 
mense importance from the astonishing discoveries that were made. 
Manufacturers, artists, even common could longer live 
without they were soon outstripped those who had studi- 
the sciences when entering upon their occupation. 

This pressing necessity finally called the schools for the practical arts 
and Polytechnic schools into being. might reasonably expect the 
philologists rejoice over the establishment these schools for they 
relieved their own institutions much burdensome labor, which dis- 
stracted their efforts without producing any good, and which was worse 
than useless. They gave them opportunity simplifying their course 
instruction, which time had made unmanageable vast additions, 
and rescuing from the sweeping torrent the Realia, and establishing 
prominent object the fundamental studies the gymnasia,—the 
classical languages, German, mathematics and religion. But the 
result proved otherwise. Like men hypochondriacal history, which 
revels the past, sighs over the present and has future, they vio- 
lently attacked the new institutions and the motives which led their 
foundation. What strange and absurd dogmas were advanced this 
occasion, even learned and thoughtful men! All manifested 
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kind reckless contempt for the practical tendencies the age 
most considered the natural sciences unsuited for the mental devel- 
opment, and went far say that such studies were highly dan- 
gerous moral point view, because the teacher natural histo- 
ry, for instance, was compelled unfold the secret procreation, 
which nature had veiled. The absurdity this too evident need 
comment. And how many cities and those not always large 
cities, where the most anxious care the part fond parents cannot 
preserve their children from impressions which poison their souls? 
How with the domestics individual families,—nay, how 
with school-boys and school-girls themselves? Indeed can but 
smile the evils apprehended from the study natural for 
instead confirming these evils, lessens and prevents them. 

Many said moreover that the discipline those schools for the 
practical arts bad; but this the fault the teachers, not the 
things taught. Others, finally, refer the testimony merchants 
and manufacturers favor pupils the gymnasia, and infer from 
their superiority, the superiority those establishments. These and 
many similar arguments have been often repeated and frequent- 
varied and ruminated, that cannot but surprised the vague 
ideas they presuppose, and perplexed what say them. 

The censure which the philologists are liable for their attacks 
the advocates practical study, are applicable higher degree 
their opponents for not contented with the new domain 
allotted them, they tried with all their might crush the study 
classical literature, with its teachers and its guardians, the gymnasia. 
they had their way,—which happily they not have, and never 
will whole world would turned into one great work- 
shop, and every man would forced surrender himself material 
things, and destitute all ideas and aims toward anything higher, 
wend his way through this life sadness and gloom. Since, from the 
nature the case, the arguments against the study the classics have 
been more widely diffused than those have been which are urged 
its favor the philologists, and since many these attacks are sup- 
ported indisputable truths for the philologists with incredible 
obstinacy continue defend their position with arms forged past 
age, and altogether unfit for the present, which calls for newer and 
better weapons will here first enumerate the arguments brought 
against classical literature, and endeavor either establish refute 
them, according they may merit. 

Those who oppose ancient literature the ground that they can- 
not learn from Homer and Virgil how bake bread and salt meat, 
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nor from Cicero how dye blue without indigo, may reasona- 
bly set aside. They are perhaps modest enough, even this immod- 
est age, not expect answer; should they wish one, they must 
look elsewhere for it. 

Many however say that only the matter the ancient writers 
importance and this, what may, can learned from trans- 
lation well from the original. Yet even this, they maintain, 
often positively objectionable. examine the poets, for instance, 
and even the chastest and most delicate poets, our moral feeling 
rudely shocked their erotic nudities. dangerous then put 
Horace into the hands the young. Setting aside the odes and 
epodes, the satires especially, must make hesitate. The finest 
them, for example, the Journey Brundisium and the Instructions 
Tiresias, where Ulysses advised turn legacy-hunter, for the 
purpose restoring his shattered fortunes, are not free from contami- 
nating spots which may ruin youthful minds. Virgil, gene- 
ral pure, depicts his Georgics, and his Aeneid touches upon 
things which should kept far from the young. The rest the 
Roman poets, individually and collectively, are far more objectionable. 
The prose writers are better. Though few them are immoralin 
the above-mentioned sense—yet there are more even these stains than 
well—still they contain immoral ideas, they praise defend suicide 
other violent deaths and must necessarily injurious moral cul- 
ture. What true the Romans true part least the 
Greeks. ‘The fathers, reading Aristophanes, always prayed 
God that would keep them free from the vice and crime which 
this poet openly represents. There hardly one poet this nation 
that can call absolutely pure, and cannot wonder therefore that 
even the divine Plato establishes republic which Christian must 
shudder. Yet Plato great philosopher, and famous writer. But 
admitting the fancied excellence the Greek and Roman writers, 
(they continue,) can all seen through the medium translations, 
well from the originals; and must yield assent the asser- 
tion philosophers, that all the good, true and beautiful the clas- 
sics has long been the common property the civilized world 
find expressed better than the ancients themselves expressed it, not 
only our classics but Ladies Magazines and Almanacs. 

Furthermore, cannot proved that the study languages and clas- 
sical literature necessary part education. The ancients them- 
selves acquired their greatness without the study foreign languages; 
should occasional then, and means for special ends. But 
some the Romans studied Greek, only shows the literary pov- 
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erty this heroic people. Cicero’s writings imitation the 
Greeks are his faultiest, and the odes Horace are for the same rea- 
son the worst his poems. the second place, the number the 
modern classics trained after the philological fashion the day un- 
questionably small, compared with those who were not. confine 
ourselves the German, notorious that Schiller did not know 
Greek all, and Gothe hardly enough read Greek poet tolera- 
bly. Even Wieland, say they, according Bottiger and others made 
his translations from old French versions. With the rest our 
translators, and those other nations, the case the same. 

Conversely, great philologists profession are often but insignifi- 
cant writers. the various duties life they play but awkward 
part ;—instead the humanity from which they proudly borrow 
title, find them certain inhumanity, speak, and philo- 
logical coarseness become proverbial ;—and they not know how 
value other liberal pursuits, notwithstanding their Cicero says that 
bond embraces them all. how few philologists can 
said that they were great statesmen warriors! Neither Frede- 
ric the Great nor Napoleon nor old knew anything phi- 
lology. Hannibal conquered the Romans before could decline 
musa, and Franklin never learned nor was matriculated 
Gottingen Jena. 

But true, (they proceed,) spite these remarkable facts, 
that ancient literature has the supreme excellence which the philolo- 
gists ascribe it, how does happen that with the exception few 
philologists, who derive their knowledge for the from what 
they learn lectures the public institutions, hardly any one 
found, who carries his classical studies beyond the academic course 
Ask the greater portion our divines, lawyers and physicians whether 
they ever take single Latin Greek author their leisure mo- 
ments, refresh themselves with the incomparable and divine pat- 
tern all that beautiful and glorious. They will tell you they 
have often lamented that they have time for such reading. This 
timid confession but relic respect for ancient customs and tra- 
ditions. ‘The case was different, must admitted, hundred years 
ago, when had national literature, and when our language was 
rough and unpolished and with the Italians and French earlier 
period, before their own literature had supplanted that the an- 
cients. 

Languages are means attain certain ends. their study then 
were indispensable, which deny, might apply ourselves the 
English, the German, the French, the Italian and the Spanish. Here 
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too great treasures are found; and acquire something withal 
that can profitably applied the purposes life. The English 
language has been enfeebled being too much its true 
strength lies its Saxon element. therefore, the German, which 
rivals the Greek power combination, should studied the 
Latin and Greek have hitherto been, its influence the culture and 
development the English would worth more than that Greece 
and Rome. 

The value attached the writing and speaking Greek and Latin, 
they say conclusion, preéminently ridiculous. The philologists 
are grown wise enough, sure, give writing Greek. 
however, every body who makes any claim continental scholarship, 
must able speak and write. Now since not one ten thousand 
educated men can utter couple Latin sentences with tolerable cor- 
rectness, (and here are not speaking actual conversation, 
understand conversation French conversation Italian,) and 
since the proportion less France England than Germany, 
then those who are excluded little knot stiff pedants from all 
claims literary acquirements, can hardly more than laugh such 
and they would doing injustice casting back 
the censure upon their inconsiderate judges. 

The philologists strive, repeatedly asserting the need uni- 
versal language, make the assertion take the place proof. But 
how that even among philologists themselves none continue 
write Latin, except the commentaries the ancients—and even 
the best these are now written the vernacular tongue—and 
some instances the official school and university programmes? Not 
even their organs, the philological journals are now written Latin, 
and even Holland, that land true its attachment the philo- 
logy past age, the Bibliotheca Critica Nova was suspended for 
want support. And yet what more fitting place practise this 
essential art than these journals afford 

How does happen, moreover, that the rise all the sciences dates, 
almost without exception, from the time instruction was first given 
the universities and schools the vernacular tongue? How does 
happen that philological learning itself began advance when Latin 
was abandoned school-books and lectures? answer obvious; 
writing Latin are stuck strait waistcoat which only allows 
instead bringing ideas light; the ideas perish 
their birth, because leave them themselves and only seek worn 
out garb for them. Where the raiment the all-essential thing, not 


the wearer, impossible spite all the decoration, appear 
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The ancients themselves had language the learned. The one 
long borrowed from them become useless that should like 
return the owners, and see them take back. But should 
light they would not recognize their language, has been written 
most moderns. 

The great stress that has been laid since Wolf’s time the disci- 
pline the intellect, which the study the classics, and writing and 
speaking the languages are said afford, the perpetual hue and cry 
about mental discipline, shows plainly how distressed the poor philo- 
logists are. really lamentable that they should think lay 
hold this anchor need, and cling the last, now that the 
others are torn away and lost. Again and again has the emptiness 
their final hope been shown them still they stand it, cast mourn- 
ful glance the shifting sands which rests, and strike 
the old song. All avail. may point the numerous 
scholars who became such without the assistance classical schools. 
may demonstrate certainty that like means culture are 
found mathematics, the natural sciences, English and mod- 
ern literature. see that the deaf, who will not hear, are the worst 
persons the world deal with; and that nothing left but the 
charitable hope that Time, the great adjuster, may effect them what 
example and precept never have done nor can do. 


can see without difficulty, was remarked above, the justice 
all the most these attacks classical studies, and the impos- 
sibility warding them off one one, without regard the sum total 
modern life all its parts and ramifications. arms commonly 
taken against them are become mouldy and rusty. Time greedily 
devours his grown children, gather strength for the birth new 
ones. But the philologists need not tremble for moment, nor fear 
for the stability their sway. The instant that destroyed would 
give mortal stab all true culture; the world would inevitably sink 
back into that night barbarism from which has come forth with 
such stern labor and such bitter cost. 


The whole dispute between the philologists and the advocates 
practical studies springs from indistinct idea education 
that its nature, its ends and its means. The contest therefore 
about elementary principles, and without mastery these principles, 
nothing can come but obstinate tenacity asserting them. end 
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the quarrel could else hoped for but the exhaustion both 
parties,—an end lamentable and unworthy this age undeniable im- 
provement, and the importance the subject dispute. 

will not necessary for follow out its details the idea 
the word education its most general sense, nor enumerate the va- 
rious forms learning, social life, morals and aesthetics. would 
only premise that there are two main groups culture, may ex- 
press ourselves; which not necessarily exclude each other, but can 
exist together, and often coéxist, yet without the one’s 
upon the domain the other. Both have their external form much 
that common, that cursory observer would easily led con- 
found them. 

begin with the education the practical needs 
his capacity merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, and the like, dex- 
terity the use his mental faculties, memory, understanding, 
judgment and taste; must able speak and write correctly and 
fluently his native language, and other modern languages besides, ac- 
cording the nature his particular sphere; must expert 
figures, and have such acquaintance with geography and history 
can drawn from common text-books. must study for gene- 
ral discipline, the outlines all the natural sciences, though some 
particular one may subsequently become study for him detail. 
add this certain amount social and conventional culture, 
little music so, more intimate acquaintance with our great 
English classics, and drawing preparation for special departments, 
have nearly all that can reasonably demanded the practical 
man. are the foundations his future profession; this pro- 
fession may pursue with honor and profit, has mastered it, 
and the improvements which are successively made it, and leaves 
its strictest sense, and the future, far rests this present 
alone. enough for him then have the culture his time, 
now is—a settled and existing has enough 
with what actually has time and under obliga- 
tions inquire how became so. This, course, said prac- 
tical man general without regard his individual personal situa- 
tion. He, therefore, not all benefited the classics and can 
make satisfactory answer parents Germany who complain 
the defects the gymnasia which they are nevertheless obliged 
send their sons. what use, say they, are the Latin and Greek 
case? Furthermore, they are perfectly right demanding in- 
struction French given the gymnasia. polished and well- 


educated lady once told conversation, that her son, who was 
sailor, needed know how swear, but not how read Greek 
and Latin. 

The case quite different with scientific! culture which fre- 
quently call learning; but incorrectly, for the difference between 
learning and science immeasurably great. Learning the know- 
ledge what others have done any branch study; the more 
data this sort one has stored up, pertaining any department 
several departments once, the more learned is. The man 
science, the other hand, who can unite the power thought 
these scattered elements into organic whole, under some higher 
and guiding fundamental truth. Learning lifeless body, unless 
quickened science. The usual German appellation the reverse 
the French. While the Germans call all men science, with- 
out distinction, the French call all learned men savans. 
former times few men learning were men science; our day 
many who call themselves scientific men, look with proud contempt 
upon and yet the sole condition science. 

would superfluous for inform our readers that branch 
learning can properly comprehended, even for practical purposes, 
without study its gradual for branch can assume 
fixed place with relative completeness and perfection, like some 
the practical departments. ceaseless advancement, these studies 
have been cultivated times different persons, and their 
form has been perpetually modified times and men, that contem- 
poraneous views scholars the same nation, have hardly any point 
similarity look other nations the difference far more 
striking. this reason knowledge the laborers each de- 
partment, and their respective services, absolutely necessary. 
This knowledge furnishes the materials viewed matter learn- 
ing, and this part systems belong, which, organic whole, are 
produced only operations the intellect, but which become for the 
independent thinker and inquirer, mere materials thought furnished 
many yield their assent and spontaneously attach them- 
selves given systems, then what call schools are formed. 
hear the school Kant, Hegel, philosophical schools, his- 
torical school jurisprudence, abstract school, and forth. 

The man business then, belonging only the present time, has 
strive only for general culture and for knowledge his calling 


For want better word use science and scientific this connection, not 
their common restricted sense, but with the broader acceptation the German 
Wissenschaft and 
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keeping with the age. this purpose the high-schools and the 
schools for the practical arts are adapted, and his riper years 
visits the professional and polytechnic schools, which are specially and 
exclusively devoted men his class. The man science, how- 
ever, opposed the merely practical man, resting the past, needs 
very different schools from the practical man, both general pre- 
parative, and introduction the particular branch study 
proposes pursue. These schools are the Latin schools and gymna- 
sia, and after these have been visited, the universities. Their pupils 
are led the present gradual historical path—by the study 
the past, while those the high-schools and the practical schools 
are to-be immediately introduced it, without any such study. 
refer here particularly the gymnasia, and those schools which make 
ancient literature their main for the universities, which 
Germany are for the most part professional schools, few attend philo- 
logical lectures, except those who propose become teachers. 
former times the case was necessarily different. 

Taking then general view the whole subject, once evi- 
dent that the science and literature the present day has descended 
from Rome she least has furnished the most the material. 
She also gave the form, which all the branches knowledge assumed 
through the spirit that lives her language, till the rise modern 
literature, when men began use their own language and more 
independent. The world lay slave those mighty Romans for 
more than thousand years after their bodies had mouldered the 
dust. Who can gaze without reverence and awe this gigantic 
spirit, sweeping like hurricane, the world with its breath, long after 
the body had perished and will enough for our purpose 
consider the two great institutions public life, the State and 
the Church; the former see her historical existence, the lat- 
ter her spirit and energies. 

The State depends right, and right defined the law. Now 
the Roman right jus the foundation our present jurisprudence, 
notwithstanding the number our new law-books, (which would 
quite unintelligible and notwithstanding all efforts for 
the restoration old national jurisprudence. the German uni- 
versities, therefore, the main study, and must always so; and 
many tried introduce the institutes and history 
prudence into their course, though only for those who intended 
law-students; the same principle that Hebrew taught only 
those who are preparing for the ministry. 

Roman life, which was only life the State, see only the 
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outward, objective and concrete. The individual torn from the State, 

appears like the link severed chain. His heroic courage forsook 

him, and though Rome would have looked death fearlessly 

the face, banishment cried and mourned with the 
child. But sooner was recalled, than was quickened 
with new life, and was again transformed, with the stroke magic 
wand, into valiant hero, whom danger could appall, and men- 
aces could daunt. The example Cicero, often has been ad- 
duced, will serve illustration. While still young, defended 
amid the minions and satellites Sulla, Roscius Ameria, who had 
been brought into peril his life the favorites the dictator. 
While consul, hesitated not moment save his immi- 
nent hazard from the abyss into which the conspiracy Catiline was 
about plunge it. But sooner had Clodius carried the sentence 
banishment, well known, but indefinite, vague, strangely 
sooner did Cicero see prospect exile from his be- 
loved Rome, than puts mourning, weeps and supplicates, and 
last grows utterly dispirited amid tears and lamentations. will 
hearken consolation; will not see his brother, and pain- 
ful read the letters wrote this period, they all breathe 
the same spirit. This lasted more than year. Called back 
Rome, himself but accepts the honorable post pro- 
consul Cilicia only with repugnance because keeps him from Rome. 
employs every means after the expiration the year, recalled 
Rome. Though given literary occupations the retirement 
the country, appears again the battle-ground, for Antony must 
attacked. the hazard his life wrote delivered his far- 
famed Philippics, and shortly after looked forth from his litter with 
such calm composure into the face Popilius Laenas and his officers, 
that the stern murderer quailed, and shuddered executing his bloody 
work. last the grey-haired Cicero cried: Come, veteran! durst 
thou not strike off old man’s held his head still and 
died boldly the soil Italy, though might have saved his life, 
had consented flee. Like the monster the old myth, which 
was invincible long stood the earth, but raised from was 
strangled and died, was the Roman when his foot rested not the 
eternal city, when knew himself variance with her. This 
type objectiveness Rome impressed upon the Christian church, 
soon its temple was erected there. Many customs and ceremonies 
were transferred it, though under different names, and the Roman 
language, which represents the national character she embodies, still 
the language that church which bears the name 
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Roman, and distinguished from all other churches its objective 
character. The principle justification works which forms her 
basis, the telling beads, her gratia abundans, with the merits the 
saints, her confessions and her penitence, her outward lord, the pope, 
and her external pomp attest this objective character distinguished 
from the Protestant church, which subjective one; subjective 
such degree, that, matters stand, should loss char- 
acterize otherwise than the unity its members negation,’ 
The right free examination claims, and the free exercise rea- 
son exclude all authority, and allow its members attach themselves 
many different views there are persons. 

The Catholic church can understood only connection with 
Rome, the Protestant can only that against which protests, 
and consequently that which connected with Rome. 

see without difficulty how the rays politics and the church 
all shot forth from Rome, and how they penetrate all their phases, 
Hence follows the absolute necessity for those who devote themselves 
the State the church, proceed from Rome modern 
There alone can they procure the passport without which they cannot 
reach their journey’s end safety. the same necessity the phy- 
sician subjected, the philosopher, short, every one who devotes 
himself scientific studies this, however, not essential show 
length, the essence and aim scientific education, have 
exhibited them above, granted true. 

may here conveniently meet objection, more specious than 
true, that has often been urged, but only such judge without 
well-grounded personal knowledge, and grasp the shadow instead 
the substance. said that gain this acquaintance with Rome 
the study its history sufficient. This objection entirely 
false, and yet entirely true, according the view with which 
made, that must discuss more fully. 

history meant the deeds and outward fortunes people, 
the knowledge their great men and the like, they are learn- 
from the text-books and manuals modern authors, the objection 
utterly false and void. The famous saying Buffon: style 
—c’est its simple grandeur and truth, applicable 
that may take the foundation which build our argument. 

The nature man has necessity been essentially the same all 
times and among all nations, and to-day what will for all 
future time; therefore something universal, which neither 
country nor climate nor education can have the slightest effect; for 
these influences modify only its particular form given time, and 
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this particular form what call character, consists. The nature 
and history nations, like that individual man; like him they 
are the children, the productions their time and their place, and 
receive the special form under which they appear, alike all main 
points, from the influences mentioned above. From this evident, 
the one hand, that deeds, heroes, and the like, considered them- 
selves, are but points, not united any line. Caesar, Miltiades, 
Hermann, were all warriors, and one the place another would 
without doubt have gained the same renown. But why the one 
Roman, the other Greek, the third German, only learned 
from the soul that animated them respectively; the form however 
which each has assumed, which manifests himself and has 
outward existence, his greatest, his most divine lan- 
guage. The language nation the manifestation its inmost 
nature. study the language nation listen the nation 
the laboratory its soul, the most secret recesses its heart, and 
detect the slightest beat. This true style itself, that 
the characteristic way uniting sentences single words, the origi- 
nal elements, and uniting the sentences periods, and the periods 
continuous discourse. speak therefore Latin, French, 
German style, and again the style Cicero, Rousseau, 
the, the characteristic way which these writers have individually 
shaded and shaped the form the national form which 
this respect common and universal. But this equally true not 
only style its more restricted sense, but the way viewing 
and expressing single objects; and though this field, opened rather 
than exhausted, not yet measured, contains the richest treasures, 
which happy future bring light. The material, concrete Ro- 
man, avoiding all idealism, formed his homo from humus, designating 
him therefore the earth-born, the intellectual Greek expressed the 
same idea the up-looker, the German Mensch, doubt- 
less from the Greek Mensch means then the All 
these words evidently present the same meaning, but from quite dif- 
ferent points view. 

cannot show this more plainly, than borrowing the words 
Mager, counsellor education and formerly professor French 
literature the gymnasium Aarau take the liberty therefore 
quoting them here. says the his excellent 
Book and Exercises the German Language (Deutsch Sprach- 
buch) 

The human family divides itself into several races, each race into 
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several nations, each nation into several stocks. nations then liy- 
ing wide distance apart not express the same ideas the 
same sounds, this need not excite our wonder. lan- 
guages.) reason common all men, might imagine 
that languages would differ only employing different appellations, 
for instance bellum, guerre. Were this the case, one who wished 
learn foreign languages, would only obliged learn the 
ponding foreign appellation for every appellation his mother-tongue, 
and then could both understand and speak the foreign tongue. But 
the case quite different. Two things are here considered. 

All objects the material and intellectual world offer man 
more than one side which they can viewed, and from which 
they can named. Let take what will, father, man, crow, 
wolf, bow, each these objects has numerous peculiarities, and 
seen many states. Now name object, the language must 
select some one peculiarity state the object, and take the name 
from that. Thus father the nurturer, man the thinking being, crow 
the croaker, wolf the robber, the bent, etc. But though one lan- 
guage selects from object one peculiarity condition, and applies 
name conformity with it, another peculiarity another condition 
the same object may selected different language, and then 
the appellations the two tongues not they designate the 
same thing but not signify the same; thus the German says 
Schlange, (snake), Floh, notices and indicates these ani- 
mals their winding (schlingen), and fleeing, while the Roman calls the 
animal call Schlange, the creeper (serpens), and the Dane calls the 
flea the runner (loppe). The Germans say (grain) this 
word intimated that the object designates borne (getragen) 
the earth the same thing called the Romans frumentum, and 
conceived something the earth offers for our enjoyment. 
say (German, this word originally designates the 
head clan; the Roman rex means the The German word 
Tugend (virtue) comes from Taugen, the Roman virtus manliness 
from vir. the German language Korn has wide acceptation, 
the Swedish korn means barley, and the German 
that language and birch, Icelandic means tree gen- 
eral. often happens also that different languages apply object 
exactly the same name. German and fluvius Latin are 
the flowing. and princeps the First. see from these ex- 
amples that different languages not always coincide the rep- 
resentation ideas; they often the same thing, but not 


express the same; the appellations designate the object, but 
not convey the same shade meaning. 


Where say shall write, 
the Frenchman says two words 
and the Roman one, scribeam 
Our have written 
Latin, 
Our read 
Latin, leg-or. 


“So say, know that may this idea the Roman ex- 
presses by, know myself able err.’ What (i. the 
Germans) express Cicero whom believe that was 
consul,’ Latin and English, Cicero whom believe have been 
The Germans say, ‘We meet (dative) the 
French and English, meet friend.’ The Germans say the 
sun, she, the moon, he, Latin and French and English just 
the reverse. 

“From these examples see, first, that there are certain ideas 
frequently occurring (e. Present, Past, Future, the suffering 
the etc.), which one language expresses special 
words, another merely changes inflections; secondly, that 
ent languages not always unite words the same way and the 
same means.” 

far Mager. that here alone the spirit people pre- 
dominates, and that with every acquisition foreign language 
new spirit, that is, new, peculiar form the universal spirit man 
unfolded, and that this greatly enriched the attainment 
invaluable possession. What Caesar, Miltiades Hermann have 
done, what Cicero, Demosthenes have said and written, 
is, itself, consequence, because cannot prove that other 
men the same nation, other nations, could not have done, writ- 
ten said the same; but the manner which they have done it, the 
way which they have said it, the sole characteristic the man, 
for the shell the individual genius which produces deeds and 
words. this great truth admits doubt, many the above-men- 
tioned objections, brought against the study ancient literature 
the advocates practical learning, are completely refuted. trans- 
lation writer into another language—be ever good,—can give 
even glimpse this genius, and manual history can give 
idea the history nation, without knowledge their language 
which imaged forth. can, sure, acquire from trans- 
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lations the substance some true and fine thoughts, and can ob- 
tain information from works history about facts and exploits. But 
the study the language alone discloses the genius which produces 
them. 

The whole being the Roman made life the State, the 
objective, actual, concrete. his language. stranger ab- 
stractions, (which increase and predominate proportion be- 
comes corrupted time and circumstances, and under the emperors, 
when the Roman ceased Roman, grows degenerate that 
moves pointed antitheses and witty hemistichs,) proceeds 
ured periods, moulded with the greatest art, yet easily comprehended 
glance, with the subject standing the head, and the verb 
ing the end. defenceless and subordinate parts must placed 
between these two bulwarks. Nothing can appended, disturb 
this order. With few exceptions every word forms distinct, concrete 
idea: that conciseness which Livy was fond the participial 
constructions, and the later writers far more than he, unknown 
Cicero and though prototypes the Roman 
strictly true, however, only Cicero orator, for the same 
Cicero was compelled his capacity philosopher, take lessons 
the Greeks, and after their example coin large quantity words 
after the analogy the Greeks, principally verbals, and general 
abstracts all kinds, which elements foreign the Roman tongue, 
(as indeed all philosophy, dealing abstractions, is,) disfigure the 
fine concrete language the great orator. After him the later writ- 
ers vied with one another, may almost say with passionate zeal, 
outstrip him, and this effort had such results that within hundred 
years after his death the Latin tongue was longer like itself. 

remarkable that Christianity, teeming with spiritual freedom, 
supplanted the legal religion the Jews, just the time that the lan- 
guage law, the Roman sunk decay for have observed, 
Cicero properly its keystone. 

Now this objective, concrete character the Latin, has, besides its 
undeniable historic consequence the learned man, what may 
call educating power which displays itself two forms, 
abstract thinking, which peculiar our times, 
and serve instinctively effectual means moral cultivation, 
which the scholar may reasonably expected advance his 
contemporaries, whatever profession may select. 

the first hasty glance might seem all education should 
carried onward from the earliest historical starting point, that is, 
must begin with Greece, then guided through Rome, and finally 
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closed with the that with the access new elements the 
former should live on. This, however, serious error, which would 
produce great evil. young man even the age when en- 
trusted the gymnasium has already entered the ante-chamber 
modern abstractions for these have penetrated and leavened every- 
thing, that hardly any age, and class society, fails using them, 
least unconsciously. speak the capture this that for- 
tress, the Rome, like every body else the world, 
and only the disciplined scholar aware the abstractions that lie 
these expressions. The for instance, means nothing more 
than the act founding, the founding its continuance and dura- 
tion, which should always keep view, even when employ the 
word designate the result the act. Roman, his concrete 
language, speaks altogether differently. calls such and such 
year after the foundation Rome, post urbem conditam, that is, after 
the already founded and still standing Rome. 

Now nothing can understood and comprehended without its oppo- 
there were life without death, day without the night. 
the boy, then, already more less familiar with his abstract mother- 
tongue, its opposite, the concrete Latin, must presented. The more 
penetrates into the nature this language, the further proceeds 
his own, that the start has made becomes great im- 
portance. Without the discipline rigid thought, which compre- 
hension the genius the Latin tongue insures, would lost 
the mazes abstraction, and his thoughts would soar into the regions 
mist, for want firm ground stand upon. For such study 
lies the sole condition that true freedom thinking which rests 
law not the freedom which forms the vague watch- 
word the day; for this freedom mere licentiousness which de- 
spises the law. 

But the study Latin literature effect this great object, 
(which can effect,) must pursued thoroughly. ought then, 
finally, begin banish all manuals and exercise-books which would 
palm off the Latinity own authors. their barbarisms, 
their violations the genius the Latin tongue, they give the mind 
entirely false direction, and quite destroy, instead quickening it. 
Furthermore, must discard all manuals and exercise-books that are 
patched from writers all periods, from poets and prose-writers. 
seems very plausible, but reality amounts nothing, when such au- 
thors repeat, again and again, that they are far from all views 
foreigner (they who wished learn German, would strive 
copy the language Schiller, syllable for syllable; every 
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reasonable man would wish rather acquire the German common 
all educated men and Schiller’s time and, conclude, such 
course use for beginners. But what would the enemies 
one-sided course say one should take notion put manuals into 
the hands young German children school, (for that, spite 
the difference years, corresponds exactly with the commencement 
Latin course,) made mosaic words and phrases, not 
merely extracts, taken from the Nibelungen-Lied, the Minnesingers 
and Mastersingers, the Reformers, the Silesian schools poets, and 
all the writers age? fact, however, those enemies 
one-sided course proceed way less ridiculous and far more in- 
for time would bring remedy for such mistaken course 
German, but Latin, language which longer used daily 
life, time would but render the evil greater. What can they say who 
would have the language common all educated Romans the time 
Cicero and Caesar, not that those Romans alone, asked 
them for other sources draw from, sources which have 
lius Cicero’s, Partie the Soirées Julius Caesar, 
would the Sosii, (now alas! deaf,) but send the newest sheets 
privileged Roman journals fashion, the wet leaves romances 
and novels the best times the republic; that case should 
find trouble about the language the educated, and could not 
only learn the genuine accent Rome, (like the accent Orleans the 


good times the ancien régime,) but should know how employ 


the most tasteful and latest fold the toga romana cover our nudity. 
Unfortunately, however, such not the case; have nothing 
rely upon beyond Cicero and Caesar, and cannot perceive and dis- 
tinguish, other writers what universal and what peculiar, 
many imagine and pretend. But luckily this not all essential; 
should one but drink the droppings the Roman genius 
found the remnants Cicero’s and Caesar’s writings, would 
have more than enough way preparatory discipline, employ 
the labors whole life; everything else would fall away itself. 
The feeling the Ciceronians, called, correct itself, rendered 
absurd only the circumstance, that led them the foolish task 
adapting the expressions thousand years back convey the 
ideas totally different age. long wig remains wig, 
thought that the pure spirit man, and such that the 
ner, may contaminated corrupt materials, this seems 
like wicked mockery, like impious blasphemy; can only pardon 
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those who think so, the ground that they know not what they do. 
The soul youth something sacred defile worse than 
defile the temple men have raised honor God; God the Holy 
One, has built himself. But nothing unimportant the work 
completing and adorning the temple which God has entrusted us. 
The small less important than the great, because nothing great 
small where everything equally necessary the whole. also 
science, every part equally essential. 

course instruction Latin, pursued according our views,—- 
excluding all practical aims, such the use Latin universal 
language, for writing and speaking literary and scientific sub- 
jects the day, the purposes common life, views which haunt 
the brains many only from reverence for hoary traditions, spite 
all the admonitions the contrary which come from every quarter. 
Indeed the time when these traditions were more than traditions, when 
they rested substantial grounds, has passed. This course in- 
struction above indicated, which pursuing earnestly only the one thing 
necessary, that is, surveying its details well its whole char- 
acter the Roman mind stands forth wondrous majesty such 
course cannot fail palaestra which the pupil, wrestling 
with the genius Rome, becomes acquainted not only with that, but 
with his own inward nature; the spirit will continue hide him un- 
der its pinions when deceitful clouds shall afterwards threaten en- 
velop him; and will hover around him unseen, when the conscious- 
ness its concrete form fades vanishes the dawn the new day. 
The practical theologian, lawyer physician need not excuse himself 
saying that has time read the Latin classics; for his 
training school has effected what should, its purposes must have 
been fulfilled with its conclusion and one’s inclination business 
not lead him pursue these studies after life, need not trou- 
ble himself further about them. 

have yet speak the moral training the Latin affords. 
What general call character the individual form which the 
individual man appears, particular link the great chain hu- 
manity, his nation, his race Besides the natural disposition, 
that is, the relations which the faculties the mind and heart stand 
one another, education and instruction combined with life itself con- 
tribute most human development. Different individuals and 
their characters may be, they have yet all common ground 
cation has end. The aim education the development 
and establishment moral and this freedom the union 
the subjective desire with the objective law. The child, inasmuch 
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obeys only the dictates nature, strives only for what agree- 
able what promises become so; does not distinguish be- 
tween the hurtful and the useful, the right and the wrong. When its 
education properly conducted, compelled early age obey 
without questioning the law, that authority from without, the 
will its parents, that may become accustomed bow before the 
might the law, and recognize thing which subject, 
obey however opposed its subjective will and pleasure. The 
nearer education approaches its true aim, the more will his improve- 
ment and advanced ripeness assist him following the dictates rea- 
son which his parents and teachers helped establish him, and 
voluntarily fulfilling the law with the same acquiescence when 
was compelled do. Were then human weakness not the way 
both teachers and taught, man would infallibly conquer and sup- 
press his animal desires obey the law ever, without exception, yet 
not from compulsion but from the unrestrained impulses reason; 
for this such can desire nothing but the right. this way the 
fundamental law Christianity would fulfilled; for the love 
teaches nothing more than the freedom have described. 

Now the very time when impulses from without still continue 
urge the youth the fulfilment the law, when himself begin- 
ning see the reasons for it, though limited extent, and invol- 
untarily bow before its might, his Latin education begins,—the 
study that national character, which, its purity, appears the 
law Who does not see the beneficial effects this must have up- 
the youth? For though the immediate seat the character 
the moral sphere, the intellectual powers have vital and essential 
connection with it, since part the inward man can affected, 
without affecting all the rest. ‘The contemplation and study the 
law, this logical discipline, may called, must influence power- 
fully the morals and the will, and impress and strengthen the whole 
character. 

not our plan suggest system education Latin; 
have tried rather only show its importance for our times. But 
may appear that confine the study this language within too 
narrow bounds, must expressly protest against such interpreta- 
tion. much are convinced that Cicero and Caesar are the 
Romans who exhibit the genius their nation its purest form, and 
who must always the main sources the mental cultivation that 
drawn from the Latin; are nevertheless far from opposing 
the study the poets, and the other prose writers Sallust, Livy 
and Tacitus, when the powers the pupil are developed and trained 
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reflection. They will then easily perceive that with the exception 
perhaps Tibullus and Ovid there hardly one genuine Latin poet, 
and that from the nature things there could not be. the prose- 
writers they can mark the speedy disappearance the Roman mind, 
after its mission was fulfilled, and learn comprehend the better 
from its own counterpart. 

writing Latin, have already expressed our views its 
importance another place; here then would but say, that 
amounts nothing more than the proof arithmetical solution. 
The more competent one reproduce the Roman form thought, 
the further has entered into the dwelling-place the Roman mind. 
The nature these exercises what our ancestors called 
however unpleasantly the name may sound. Individual, characteris- 
tic style nonentity when modern strives for dead language. 
The need Latin for practical purposes has long ceased exist, 
since has finally been conceded,—at least tacitly, and practice— 
that every man representing the ideas his time must choose 
corresponding form, either his mother tongue some other modern 
language equal cultivation. 

The speaking Latin, the other hand, has scarcely any good 
results set off against the great injury does. The greatest stylists 
modern times, men like Ruhnken and have never spoken 
Latin, because they had learned the inexpressible difficulty only 
writing tolerably. was hard task for them what will for 
others, who cannot hope compare with them? And what sort 
Latin will they spoken language, must admit, brought 
nearer the mind the speaker; and dead language, 
measure raised life. life this lies always the 
agonies death. the reader these lines may imagine that 
speaking the maxim, Nulla ars habet osorem nisi 
ignorantem, would observe—but for this reason alone—that speak 
Latin daily teaching, and that those who hear have heard me, 
ascribe more than common facility this art. Nevertheless 
must acknowledge that have often been ashamed and vexed 
seeing education, whatever may be, and that others judged 
ability speak Latin. This fluency admired the pupils 
the Jesuit colleges, for instance that Freiburg Switzerland. 
They speak with great readiness, but how! hic aut 
accusativus cum infinitivo stare debet.” 

have hitherto our remarks the value the Latin lan- 
guage for our age, confined ourselves the gymnasia, its special 
and from the course these observations, will evident 
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that according our views the system instruction there must 
grammatical one, produce fruit. The term grammatical 
use broad sense, including attention the meaning 
words and synonymes. ‘The study synonymes, however, must not 
one which establishes, hair-breadth distinctions, which 
the least reading once overthrows. 

course school education which regards the Roman writers 
compendiums history, geography, archaeology and aesthetics must 
absolutely ruinous the for paradoxical may sound, 
nevertheless true, that must seek them compendiums 
grammar, manuals the form which the Roman mind displays 
itself. 

the universities the lectures which the Roman authors are 
interpreted are longer regularly attended even young philolo- 
gists. genial age seeks genial and philosophical modes 
tion, and prefers erect literary structure without foundation, 
rather take ready-made, what can only wrung out painful 
industry would rather speculate than investigate. Under these 
peculiar circumstances can bring this part our subject toa 
speedy close, and need but hint that the gymnasium has proper- 
followed and attained its aim, the university must attend the de- 
velopment the whole body literature, and must estimate 
every writer the product his age according matter and man- 
ner, that the student now outwardly free—and free too should 
within,—may learn glance over the whole domain, that may 
hereafter understand with more certainty the particular branch 
which devotes himself. 


While the Roman represents the objective, the Greek represents 
the subjective. This attested not only the whole political sys- 
tem this nation, which was divided into multitude little 
States with entirely different institutions, but also the language 
the nation. While all genuine Romans show common form lan- 
guage and style that individual characters are hardly recog- 
nized, among the vast number Greek writers not two are found 
alike. Each one appears his own individuality sharply defined, 
moulded plastically, may say, that can compare with them 
this respect none but the Teutonic writers, different the reasons 
for this phenomenon may among Greeks and the Teutonic race. 
Furthermore other instance found the languages civ- 
nations, different dialects coéxisting with equal pretension, 
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the Greek, which was divided into four chief dialects, the Ionic, 
Doric, Attic and Aeolic. The language itself, finally, unrestrained, 
and moves pliantly its loose fetters, that point the high- 
est difficulty for the grammarian deduce its laws, which are all mod- 
ified the great number exceptions, and often such extent, 
that the examples accompanying the exception are numerous 
those under the rule. The whole language penetrated and anima- 
ted countless ramifications nerve-like particles, with the nicest 
shades meaning, which many places altogether defy our attempts 
understand them. 

The wondrously organized Greek displays this subjective element 
its ideal, art, whose source and main principle, can never 
defined but always felt the susceptible and refined. arts, 
least the greater number, far, attained under his fostering hand the 
highest degree perfection and splendor. have but think 
the Greek architects, who built their temples, the sculptors who 
chiseled their statues, their gem-engravers, their painters and 
their poets, poets such after ages have produced will produce. 
This universal feeling beauty, this living and moving its being 
seen also the Greek writers who devoted themselves the seri- 
ous tasks philosophy and history, say nothing the orators 
whom natural and necessary. 

Since now the scholar must thoroughly comprehend himself and 
his age, must admit that the study the Greek indispensably 
necessary for the acquisition such culture, though would prove 
injurious begun before certain knowledge Latin were attained. 
The protestant gymnasia Germany follow this respect the prop- 
course, prescribed the nature the case. 

Though the Roman character peculiar and distinctive that 
the Greeks, necessarily borrowed multitude Greek elements, 
history sufficiently teaches the settlement Italy Greeks 
and their constant influence Italy. This seen most immediately 
the Latin language, which not only branch that great east- 
ern trunk from which the Teutonic too shoots forth, but penetra- 
ted through and through with the Grecian leaven. This fact ap- 
pears likewise Roman religion and mythology. Modern times 
have their foundation Rome, Rome has hers Greece; conse- 
quently, knowledge Greece indispensably necessary knowl- 
edge Rome. need not here repeat what have said above, 
speaking for mutatis will all apply Greece 
the origin Rome. 

Freedom union the subjective desire with the outward law. 


Study Greek and Roman Literature. 


When the boy begins learn Latin, that stage his being 
which represented the Greek, and then the aim awaken 
the existence and authority thelaw. The Latin therefore 
its proper place. But reconcile the objective law with freedom, 
thing necessary, conscious recognition his inner 
subjective nature, that natural necessity, which begins 
ceived him, with his first bréath, and would accompany him, were 
not checked, his last hour. Alas! does accompany many men 
even their graves. This consciousness his primeval nature no- 
thing can impart better than the study Greek. Experience speaks 
loud enough here for those who cannot penetrate deeper. the 
Jesuit-schools and those Catholic countries which not participate 
the protestant system education, the confession objective Chris- 
tianity has itself suppressed these studies, spite the zeal with 
which Greek was pursued Italy the restoration letters. 
isolated instance the contrary, like that Thiersch Munich, 
strong enough refute this, the necessary result, and one that 
knows the earlier philologists Italy will call them good 

like Cicero and Caesar were thing impossible Greece. 
Though confine ourselves these two authors studying the ge- 
nius the Roman people, must allow and even require wider 
choice the study Greek. Above all, the poets deserve our at- 
tention, because them see the clearest manifestation real 
Greek culture, that the Romans the historian Caesar, 
and the orator Cicero. too the gymnasia must unfold the lan- 
guage, and the university the literature its representatives. For 
the antiquities both nations the studies any classical school will 
suffice but would more profitable the historical lessons were 
immediately connected with the grammatical, since the language and 
the history nation are one. 

writing Greek,—for most institutions have abandoned all at- 
tempts speaking it,—our age returned the proper point 
for only practised for the purpose impressing the student the 
most essential principles grammar, including etymological and syn- 
tactical forms; though some years noble enthusiasm, well 
enough itself, carried beyond this point, and fancied possible 
for pupils write and for teachers correct original compositions 
and orations Greek. 

The above-mentioned protestant gymnasia have also, our opinion, 
established proper proportion between the Greek and Latin 
not right make the number lessons equal, done many 
Swiss schools. And who feels called devote his after years ex- 
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clusively Greek studies, will find sufficient preparation under the 
arrangements the protestant schools. 

the Christian Teutonic character proceeds from this union the 
subjective Greek with the objective Latin, truth which cannot 
fully demonstrated here; the Teutonic languages, which are the im- 
press the Teutonic mind, must each unite itself the Greek free- 
dom and the Roman formality. After the establishment Christian- 
ity, which the religion freedom, guiding the whole will man 
the fulfilment the law, and thus soaring above the law, the various 
German nations were united under the German emperor, and are now 
again united the German consequently, particular 
dialects are longer employed men education writing and 
speech; they are merged the High German; and this High Ger- 
man blends the formality the Latin with the suppleness the Greek 
such way that every writer character and originality can im- 
press his individuality upon the common Teutonic basis. But 
must refrain from expatiating other points,—the arts, for instance, 
which their various kinds among the Teutonic race approach 
their perfection those the Greeks, though they not equal them, 
and jurisprudence and law, which not far behind the Roman law. 
Thus much certain—that Latin and Greek must retained, 
would properly understand our own glorious tongue. State 
southern Germany has lately inquired into the expediency making 
Greek elective, and requiring only philologists and theologians, 
hoped that the answers this question will satisfactorily 
show, that the proposed limitation would cut off essential element 
scientific culture. Its loss would soon generally felt and gratify 
that false liberty, radicalism that offers death for life. From this 
may our country preserved, and not deterred any foolish 
clamor from proceeding the safe path history more glorious 
development and clearer understanding itself. 


Studies Hebrew Poetry. 


AGE THE ALPHABETICAL POEMS. 


WHEN investigate the unknown forms ancient poetry, must 
regarded advantage meet with anything, proceeding 
from the authors their times, which exhibits authentic division 
the verses. Dispensing with conjecture and experiment the 
manner which the text separated into members, can 
once examine the condition the single divisions the verses, the 
incidental grouping them into strophes, and the entire external 
structure the poem; and from these observations, can look the 
ather poems and see how far the same similar forms may 
vealed them, and thus enlarge and complete our inquiries. Such 
advantage furnished the student the field ancient Hebrew 
poetry those alphabetic poems whose external form distinguished 
the alphabetic arrangement regularly appearing the beginning each 
verse group verses. have inconsiderable number them. 
They are Psalms and 10, 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 119, 145, Prov. 31: 
10—31, Lam. 1—4. inquiry the form Hebrew poe- 
try has begin with these; especially the preliminary question, 
whether the Hebrew poets general composed prescribed forms, 
must here first find its solution. Still, before proceed the ex- 
amination these poems, will proper ascertain the age this 
alphabetic structure, since this may depend the utility the re- 
sults. the alphabetic Psalms such belong the latest period 
Hebrew poetry, then the conclusion respect the forms these 
pieces, relation those the older poems, would the more 
doubtful from the fact that they have been assigned period when 
true poetry was extinct, and artificial structure had usurped the 
place free poetic inspiration, and thus form foreign the 
old poetry may have been introduced. Certainly this respect 
modern critics have passed judgment this species poems 
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the highest degree unfavorable. Wette, his Introduction 

the Psalms, remarks: consider the alphabetic arrangement 

contrivance the rhythmical art, product later and corrupted 

taste. When the spirit poetry has flown, men cling the lifeless 

body, the rhythmical form, and seek this supply the want. 

matter fact, almost all the alphabetic poems are remarkable for 

want connection (which regard consequence, not the cause 

the alphabetic arrangement), the ordinary style the thoughts, 

coldness and languor emotion, and low and sometimes 

artificial phraseology.” particular Psalms alphabetic 

structure, this structure made serve mark late author- 
ship. Thus these poems not come into the period fresh, living 
poetry, the mass the remainder do, but into the period, when 
the place poetic originality and freedom, imitation, toilsome com- 
binations and efforts for artificial forms, were introduced ;—conse- 
quently the last period Hebrew poetry. 

cannot assent this view. affirm absolutely that the al- 
phabetic Psalms are later product Hebrew poetry, which origi- 
nated when the proper poetic spirit had vanished, assertion which 
more exact examination, cannot substantiated. may first 
look the Lamentations Jeremiah, which shall find form 
alphabetic structure developed and ingenious, that one can 
regard first essay the kind. respect the time the au- 
thorship this work, may said that doubt would avail favor 
any period which would opposition the well-grounded tradi- 
tion that Jeremiah was the author. For these poems are manifestly 
the expression still fresh and violent grief over the very recent 
sack the holy city and the temple the Chaldeans. Now had 
not the alphabetic form been already long current, (and that this was 
the case confirmed the elaborated structure the verses and 
strophes which meet with these poems,) then cannot see 
how this poet should have hit the plan including his deep-felt 
lamentations alphabetical arrangement. all events, must 
have been method altogether common, and employed various 
ways; else should not have met with here, certainly not this 
skilful form. Consequently the alphabetic structure the verses, 
origin well development, does not belong the period 
the exile, but without doubt earlier time. can believe that 
poetry fell with the fall the State, and that course the end 
genuine poetry placed before the period the exile? Indeed 
common opinion that from the time the exile down, the in- 
tellectual power the Israelites was broken, and that immediately 


after the exile, the Rabbinic period began. Ewald’s opinion 
that the fall genuine poetry and the increasing toilsome efforts 
pursuit learning occur the end the seventh and the 
ning the sixth century C., allows none the alphabetic 
psalms earlier authorship. But cannot well speak fall 
art, the sinking genuine poetry, the vanishing the true po- 
etic spirit, since certainly possess numerous poems belonging 
this period and the next following, which may reckoned among the 
noblest specimens Hebrew poetry. And look the internal 
history Israel, could hardly otherwise, for that antagonism 
opposition, which the times the kings was directed the devel- 
oping the spirit the people and keeping awake, always be- 
coming more definite and clear,—(an opposition between the theocracy 
and anti-theocracy extending even among the adherents the national 
worship—) grew more intense not only towards the end this pe- 
riod, but became involved with other mutually hostile influences which 
must have deeply touched and aroused the feelings the Hebrews. 
party that despised the ancient worship, attached itself for- 
eign religion and allowed itself every wilful and unrighteous 
the pious worshippers Jehovah became occasion vexation 
and offence, much the more the tendencies this irreligious 
party were condemned and exposed their native hatefulness. 
The hostility resulted the prejudice the friends the 
racy, since the party the wicked,” superior number, and 
influential wealth and power, were situation show their ha- 
tred the most emphatic manner. The pious, for the most part, ac- 
tually poor, suffering and wretched, had their only and joy 
their well-tried faith, their reverence for God prescribed law, 
and the sanctuary, their centre union. appear before Jeho- 
vah and bewail their trouble, confirm one another fidelity, 
gain instruction the empty prosperity the wicked, make known 
hymns their overthrow and the certain salvation the righteous 
this was the field which the most eminent this portion the 
people moved. These hostile feelings increased the nearer the period 
the exile approached. The expected judgment, which should de- 
stroy the wicked, came, but both the pious and wicked were alike in- 
volved. religious feelings underwent transformation, former 
hopes were broken, and from the perplexed contests and experiences 
the inner life sprang forth new and self-denial, 
deep seated love and trust towards the God the fathers, whom there 
was surer prospect soon again worshipping the place his 
sanctuary. Where there wide separation, and where the feel- 


Alphabetic Psalms composed before the 


ings the heart are pursuit fresh happiness, there poetry, 
which sympathizes with all the great movements the soul and the 
vitally fresh expression them, may never seized with dissolution. 
There still belongs that period, and shortly before the catastrophe, 
among other compositions, the ode Habakkuk, which reckon- 
among the finest Hebrew poetry. this period have also 
sprung greater part those poems expressing feelings full boldness 
and confidence, complaints, and prayers for deliverance from op- 
pression which had gone the utmost extremity, and which was inflict- 
the enemies the theocracy. somewhat later time, when 
the destruction the State and the carrying away captives had al- 
ready commenced, belong Ps. and likewise true master-piece 
Hebrew poetry, remarkable for fresh and deep feeling, originality 
expression, lively delineation and skilful completion; also Ps. 44, 
the work not less richly endowed poet; also Psalms 59, 60, 61, 
should form our conclusion regard the poetry 
that time from the remains which have reached us, our judgment 
can only favorable, that poetry then, not less than earlier 
times, found various nurture, and sharing the movements the 
external and inward life, preserved its originality, freshness and crea- 
tive power. 

also possess some good poems the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the exile, that that event was not turning point the 
poetical life the people. The hostile opinions and divisions which 
had existed earlier periods, continued through the exile, and with 
interests and views similar those which the pious part the nation 
had before entertained, the people proceeded the 
the State. long time later, the Israelites had become firmly re- 
established the Holy Land, and they began feel that all the 
former hostile divisions had disappeared, then first occurred trans- 
formation the popular life which had been gradually preparing— 
that tendency towards the external observances the law, the expo- 
sition which now took away all fresh, intellectual, and, especially, 
poetic life. This period, however, after which there was only dying 
dead poetry among the Israelites, cannot placed before the exile. 
put after that event; and what belongs this learned 
epoch, that the later, easily distinguished general from all 
which originated the old middle periods. The question, there- 
fore, whether the alphabetic Psalms such belong the later He- 
brew poetry, has been already decided the negative. The alpha- 
betic structure itself mark the late authorship poem. 
the first and oldest book the Psalter, find the alphabetic 
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Psalms, 10, 25, 34, bear David’s name, and must 
been regarded ancient, the collector them. 

They may divided into six classes; Those where every line 
verse begins with new letter alphabetic order; Where the 
beginning every other line follows the alphabetic arrangement, 
Prov. 31: Where every fourth line begins with the letter, 
see the beginning Ps. 37; This seen the structure 
letter returns eight times and denotes the beginning 
every first, third, fifth, etc. line; This found the first two chap- 
ters Lamentations. Each strophe has three verses, which cae- 
sura for the most part divides into two unequal parts, and the be- 
ginning the strophe stands the letter; This found Lam. ch. 
The form the verses and strophes like that the preceding, but 
the letter stands the beginning each the three verses. 


Rhyme, the more extended sense, which here understand 
only designed correspondence sound the final syllables verses, 
was not wholly unknown the Hebrews, yet, has been com- 
monly viewed, not employed. Older scholars, indeed, influenced 
the later Jewish poetry, maintained that the correspondence the 
final sounds was esssential part ancient poetry. 
affirms his essay Hebrew poetry poesin Heb. non nisi 
Still, opposition him, has been shown that similarity sound, 
resembling rhyme, might very easily occur, without design, con- 
nection with like-sounding suffixes and the endings verbs and nouns, 
especially the parallelism Hebrew poetry. Now were this con- 
sonance final syllables found large poem, continued se- 
ries, but only here and there and rarely introduced, then might 
ascribed more correctly accident than Accordingly 
place general has been given rhyme Hebrew poetry. 
The old Hebrew, said, was too great its simplicity, well 
too earnest for this jingling play.2 opinion, such differ- 
ence does not exist between the natural, rough popular poetry and 
that cultivated, higher, more earnest poetry. the remains the 


among the older writers, Sal. van Til Sing—u. Spiel—Kunst Heb. 

Ewald Poet. des Comp. still 79: with the same right 
regard metrical syllables, may seek the Old Testament for rhyme, 


which nowhere, verses, can shown designed, and which wholly 
foreign the old Heb. poetry.” 


old popular poetry, the rhyme the assonance, the final sounds 
verse, almost uniformly appears, and hence may regarded be- 
longing it. the earnestness and solemn dignity religious poe- 
try, the rhyme might certainly not seem correspond, especially 
reminded one directly the more cheerful national life. Hebrew 
poetry finds its province and development especially the religious 
field, the service Jehovah, and rhyme received from hence 
cultivation, yea gradually disappeared from secular poetry, since 
the latter became more closely connected with the developed form 
the religious poetry. 

The rhyme the Hebrew national poetry! consequently stands 
like jingling sounds. always seen certain 
tendency towards musical euphony the verses. find the 
rhyme the proper national songs the prophetic sayings early 
times, the epigrammatic maxims, which coming through the lips 
the people the time the writer collector, are perhaps 
longer contained their original form. Rhymed that little song, 
accompanied dance, with which the Israelitish women went out 
meet Saul and David after the victory over Goliath, Sam. 18: 


like kind that derisive exclamation Samson the Philis- 
tines, who had guessed his riddle, Judges 14: 18, 


This reply verse, well the riddle itself with which con- 


nected, Judges 14: 14, and the solution expressed rhythmically, 
though not rhyme. The first is: 


The solution 


has fared somewhat like the rhyme the Roman national poetry, which 
traces can shown, Nike Alliteratione Serm.'Lat. Rhein. Mus. Phil, 1829, 
888. rhyme the Roman national poetry, see Lange, Jahn’s Jahrb. 
Generally find rhyme more less developed, but almost uniformly where there 
proper national poetry, the Arabic, Romance languages, German, Celtic, 
and commonly the mark the popularity the poems. 
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Here found, instead the rhyme, striking repetition 
sounding initial syllable—an alliteration with the sound The 
rhythm clearly appears provided the half-vowels are correctly pro. 
nounced. 

The sacrifice-song the Philistine lords the temple Dagon, 
Judges 16: 23, has national tone, and accordingly rhymed 


Also the song the people themselves, 24, 


That sentence used the daily breaking the camp, the march 
through the desert, likewise rhyme, Num. 35, 


Also song, Gen. 23, 24, 


the end the first two parallelisms the i-sound appears prominent- 
the two last lines have another kind correspondence sound 
kain—shibim Also the prophetic say- 
ing the new-born Noah, Gen. 29, 


the first two lines the repeated ménu, sénu, dénu, 
the last two lines there the double sound ddmd, rard, 
The last, properly yave, would here made correspond, probably, 
with the preceding slight modification the sound. Such ob- 
scuring vowel-sounds found almost all national poems where 
there any aim correspondence sound; and that the Hebrews 
made account this clearly shown, among other things, the 


etymology proper and are placed directly 
after each other. the song well, Num. 21: 18, 


The two last lines are rhymed, and the sound the last word the 
first line returns the second word the second line and the first 
the third. 

has been before mentioned, the rhyme often appears prov- 
erbs, which, for the most part, proceed from the living expression and 
the lips the people. Thus Prov. 22: 10, 


res 


See also Prov. 23: 22. 12: 25. 24: 28, 29. 25:17. 
and rhyme these passages hardly accidental. They belong 
the old national poetry, and here the rhyme seems have had its 
authorized place. 

The case different with the rhymes, rarely occurring, poems 
higher style. Here they may have come unnoticed, and bear 
little marks design, those hexameters the prose Livy and 
Tacitus, which commentators are accustomed mark. Such are Ex. 
15: Deut. 82: Ps. 119: 169. 170, Ps. 6:2. 
ete. 

There are passages where are doubtful how the similar sound 
the final syllables viewed. the rhyme Is. 60: 19, 
cannot wholly accidental, for seems too artificial 


See also Job 10: 9—18. Obviously designed the correspondence 
sound Job 16: 12, and that lies half the 


Manifestly for this object the similar position the sentences was chosen, 
together with the unusual verbal forms. 
the popular addresses the prophets, the rhyme appears not 
seldom. They let pass, where occasionally presented itself, with- 
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out either seeking avoiding it, Is. 12, 24, 25, 29, 
2,14. 8:7, 10: 6,11. 11: ete. 

But higher importance than this correspondence sound the 
final syllables—which was easily attained when that 
ing and ingenious device, similar like-sounding epithets, designed 
promote the unity thought. Amos 5:5, 
longer here, since this preference for like-sounding and piquant ex- 
pressions connected with the prophetic style, and though popular, 
does not belong poetry properly 


EXPLANATION THE WORD SELAH. 


General Observations. 


This word has been subjected great variety 
some places should seem designation time; others 
closely connected with the context; some stands indepen- 
dently again seems mark the conclusion strophe; isa 
musical term unknown meaning signifies pause, where the 
voices cease and the instruments begin. Suitable means ascertain 
the signification the word are almost wholly wanting. Tradition 
opposed tradition and one testimony variance with another. 
The subject, though difficult, still not without value. brief ex- 
amination may throw light other important questions. 


Jewish Tradition. 


The Targums and the later commentators upon them give the 
word the meaning eternally, forever. The Targum Jonathan every- 
where assigns that sense, commonly placing for it, 
ered the heavens with his glory.” this agrees not only the Tar- 
gum Joseph the Blind, but the other ancient Jewish remains writ- 
ten Aramaean. The Talmud (Erubim ch. 54) makes the 
three words synonymous. Aquila renders which 
Jerome follows agreement with his Rabbinic teachers. Theodotion 
and Symmachus waver, not knowing whom follow. The former 
Habakkuk writes the latter the Psalms, 
with the Seventy, both write similar variation found 
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the Syriac versions, though probably later interpre- 
tation. Selah with the meaning was early employed the 
liturgies, and being euphonous closing word was placed once more 
after the amen. Itis hardly necessary say that this meaning un- 
tenable. some places opposed the sense, others su- 
perfluous. Ps. 16, Thou hast redeemed thy people with 
strong arm, the sons Jacob and Joseph. Selah” 
“from generation generation thy throne. Selah” 
Aben Ezra, while rejects this signification, explains the word 
synonymous with amen, not remembering that the two significations 
are originally closely connected, that one must fall with the other, 
for the current use Selah amen rests its being equivalent 
Most the Rabbinic commentators remain true the tradi- 
tional interpretation. Kimchi, however, rejects it, and explains the 
word mark sign elevate the voice. his Lexicon ad- 
duces proof that the word musical sign, that found only 
the Psalms and Habakkuk which were sung. This opinion found 
much currency especially the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Hellenistic Interpretations. 


The Seventy uniformly translate Selah But 
not little remarkable that ancient writers not give the exact 
meaning this word. Origen and Athanasius afford help. Greg- 
ory Caesarea assigns mystical sense temporary cessation 
the influence the Holy Spirit the singing choir! Chrysostom 
regards only one among manifold opinions, that diapsalma desig- 
nates merely the alternation different choirs choruses the 
performance Jerome prefers the meaning semper. 
gustine remarks that doubtful whether Hebrew Greek 
origin. All these are obviously only conjectures. the word had 
not been wholly foreign the Greek writers, there would have been 
more definite opinion regard its meaning. may in- 
quire why should mean, many suppose, change al- 
ternation. The reason probably this: From its position would seem 
notification note. The verbal import might lead the 
further supposition that was musical rhythmical. occurs 
several times the middle poem, might seem refer the 
introduction something new, alternation the music, ac- 
where there was three-fold change, the first being sung 
after Dorian measure, the second after Phrygian, the third after 


something similar, must mark for the introduction 
new mode measure ina poem. the Alexandrian translators 
understood the word they would either 
used this current expression Still they employ 
without reference the words just named. 


Recent Explanations the Word. 


The number opinions later times has been very great and 
cordant. Some supposed that served only complete metrical 
verse, and had significance itself; others that was name God, 
excelsus, from that originated time when the 
was not divided, and that mark for the beginning 
new reading lesson that the Imp. Kal from propiti- 
liturgical formula and mean condona nobis vel mihi, Deus. But 
antiquity knew nothing these Rabbinical abbreviations. 

Herder explains Selah indicating change tone, which ex- 
pressed either increase force transition into another time 
and mode.! This repetition the meaning Selah 
only not well expressed. What call time did 
not exist ancient music, that cannot speak changes time 
but only change rhythm. also with the change key, for 
groundless supposition that the Hebrews had various keys, though 
there might have been change the selection the music mel- 
ody. Against Herder’s theory may said that Selah occurs not 
only connection with the strophic and other larger divisions, but also 
the middle verse, where there can pause, but 
quiet progression the thought. also not seldom found the 
conclusion psalm, where consequently the representation 
end. Mattheson? explains the word meaning repetition re- 
turn, indication that the melody should repeated either 
instruments another choir. But supposing that the Hebrews 
were acquainted with this musical repetition—which improbable— 
the word the midst sentences, between the Protasis and 
Apodosis, yea even after the first words psalm, where repeti- 
tion would absolutely inadmissible. would make indi- 
cate change time repetition the same melody higher 
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deeper tones, alternation the singing choir instrumental 
choir—an opinion which has been above refuted. 

has been thought some that the matter could set clear 
light considering the etymology the word from 
not absolutely certain from which possible roots comes. 
Gesenius derives from siluit, Imp. Kal properly 
the meaning, This view was adopted Luther, Pfeiffer and 
others. present the current meaning the word, adopted 
Wette his Translation the Bible, and his Commentary 
the Psalms. Selah would thus denote that the song ceases and the 
instrumental part begins. This view certainly might admitted, 
mei with the word only places like the following: Ps. 39: 11, 
48. 140: 143: where the word manifestly stands con- 
nection with the sections and transition-points the psalms. the 
contrary, the pause the singers and interlude are inexplicable, 
contrary the sense even, passages where the Selah placed 
the midst sentences which are very closely connected, Ps. 55: 
19. 68:7, 82. 85:2. 87:6. 88:7. Hab. and elsewhere. 
the two last cases, the word placed the midst the verse. 
also found the conclusion Psalm, 24, 46, where 
the note would have meaning, for the performance 
end, and the ceasing the singers would self-evident. But sup- 
posing that instrumental after-piece were follow the vocal part, 
inconceivable how this should designated the words, 
The singers, after they had completed their performance, 
were still categorically commanded, that they should close their lips! 
all events would superfluous. And then call out those 
prepared play interlude, annex command where 
there proper limit itself, supposition hardly conceivable. 

Ps. Gesenius thus expresses himself: Which 
apposition may rendered, instrumental music, pause, let 
the play, and the singer Maurer: 
cantus, pausa,” Wette, “harping, pause,” also Hitzig and the 
great majority interpreters. But probable that such di- 
rection pause! would have been expressed music? 
that case the words would have been reversed, for according the 
supposition, the music should follow the ceasing the vocal part. 
Besides, this interpretation variance with the accents, for Tiph- 
found under while the Masorites closely con- 
nected Merka. the explanation the word, begins 
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with Ps. 16, where supposes the phrase found full. 
first the two words means skilful playing, music, especially 
mental music. The other word, derives from the 
tive whose root rise, ascend, whence scala, which 
word likewise used musical sense. Accordingly 
up, upwards, which matters sound equivalent loud, clear, 
and the music loud, let the vocal cease while the 
strumental alone heard. But this explanation has its difficulties, 
must appear strange that abbreviating the phrase, the most im. 
portant word omitted, while the almost superfluous word up. 
wards, remains. Especially the appropriate word expresg 
the sounding stringed instruments, and the meaning fully reached 
denoting the powerful exclusive bringing out the instruments, 
Besides, already shown, such interlude would violently separate 
sentences that are closely connected. 

Two more opinions only will adverted to. Prof. leaving 
the relations this note mark the psalmody undetermined, finds 
strophe-divider, being special mark the strophic division 
the Psalms. The strophes Koster, however, are matter un- 
certainty, and when these escape from our grasp, the Selah also loses 
its significance. Still, would not deny that correct, though not 
complete idea, lies the basis Koster’s view. Wette, also, 
the last editions his Commentary the Psalms, has called at- 
tention the strophic meaning Selah. Without looking here more 
closely the prosodical position Selah, will remark, passing, 
only this, that Selah certainly found many places the 
sion actual strophes. readily seen, that were pro- 
per strophe-divider, would found far oftener than 
great number psalms, where the structure undoubtedly 
strophic, does not appear all, and poems where found, 
does not throughout denote the strophes. But decisive objection, 
must stated that the word found not only the end but the 
middle strophes, Hab. Ps. How could Selah 
such cases serve divider strophes? 

Prof. also, starts from correct point view, viz. that 
the expression very strong, earnest feeling, for all the pas- 
sages where found are remarkable for strength and loftiness 
emotion. The Psalms which contain were triumphal songs, ar- 
dent thanksgivings, jubilant hymns praise, the overflowings grief 
and despair, longing desire and trust; and certainly found 
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such points the hymn concentrate the impression, seize upon 
great thought the soul; thus found with names full signifi- 
cance, Jacob, Joseph. According this view, the appeal 
summons the singer himself, who, with this word, expresses the 
most fervent feeling, and belongs essentially the text. Wocher 
up! up, sursum corda, from value and ponder the 
word. But Selah mere animating call excited singer 
those around him, then surprising that many Psalms not 
found all, which respect lyrical elevation and emotion are not 
all inferior those where found. Why wholly wanting 
the songs inserted the historical books? not the 
prophets use it, whose words often rise the highest pitch emo- 
tion, and which emphatically claim the sympathy their hearers. 
But the prophets never appears, except twice Habakkuk, 
where, the Psalms, the poetry liturgical. not found 
certain sections the Psalms, the long series, Ps. 90—139, 
144—150. And the word belongs the text essentially, why 
does never occur the context, but always apart from it? 


Masoretic Text. 


The Masorites joined immediately with the context the verse 
with which stands, just was the case with the traditional inter- 
pretation the Rabbins and the Targums. their exegetical com- 
mentary—the punctuation-system,—we see the usual Aramaean-Jew- 
ish How could the Masorites have known otherwise, the 
learned men and Targumists preceding times had determined the 
meaning? how could better explanation which the Masorites 
might have had the word have passed away after time without 
trace? appears, incontrovertibly, from the Masoretic union- 
marks that they, like their predecessors and followers, understood the 
word equivalent forever. Comp. Ps. 82: where Selah 
connected the closest manner with the verb, and made corres- 
pond always accept the person the wicked 
the Targum, like correspondence between the Ma- 
sorites and the Targum Ps. 3:4,9. 4:4. 9:16. 
conformity with this explanation, everywhere drawn into 
the the Masorites, and most cases closely connected 
with the preceding word conjunctive accent. the seventy-four 
places where Selah found, the preceding word connected with 
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other interpretation than the one above given possible. the 
other three places distinctive accent stands before yet the 
sages are such nature, that they not form exception the 
above interpretation Hab. distinctive accent with the 
previous word was necessary; from eternity forever,” 
would have made sense. Hab. the other cage, 
Ps. 55: 20, Selah the sense forever would mere tautology, 
Thus perfectly manifest that the Masorites followed other 
terpretation their punctuation than the common one the 
which undeniably false. The punctuation such case 
out any binding authority. The Masorites pointed the word 
perhaps reference with which they supposed corresponded 
meaning, the punctuation being like value with that the 
cal superscriptions the Psalms, which the Masorites understood 
better than the present day. What one does not understand, 
cannot correctly point. The vocalization the Masorites then 
affords starting-point, from which, looking the language, can 
resolve the sense the term. Setting the language aside, 
consider the thing itself. 


Views Sommer. 


Since the meaning all the passages where found can 
fully expressed without that word, its omission not impairing the 
thought, and since, the other hand, one all the interpretations, 
connect the word with the context, the Masorites have done, 
can made out all the passages, something superfluous being al- 
ways appended the verse, then follows that does not prop- 
erly belong the context, but must stand independently, and con- 
sequently inserted intercalary note. But this note found only 
poems, and only such were temple-songs, and which, for the 
most part, are still provided with musical notes, psalms and 
the lyrical ode Habakkuk, which was designed for musical repre- 
sentation, and which psalm, both contents and 
form. 

The contents the passages where found are 
manifold still may observed general that never stands with 
words that are little importance, but always connection with 
such contain matters moment for the theocracy, 
great religious sentiment. Here belong the references the divine 
promises, which are represented either fulfilled with thankful emo- 
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tion, with the expression complaint still unfulfilled; experi- 
ences deliverances drawn from the life the poet from the his- 
tory the fervent appeals the majesty and righteousness 
God, protect and bless the pious, and inflict punishment 
the wicked; deep sorrow account being forsaken the God 
salvation longing for union with Him, etc. short the main 
points the religious consciousness the Israelites which appear 
marked those poems that contain Selah. The energy feeling 
that predominates such passages would correspond perfectly 
spirited, sonorous music, and accordingly has essentially religious 
aim. Thus from many passages, the more definite design this re- 
ligious music easily seen, namely, impart, audible form, 
the words with which the music was sung, full force expression, 
order make manifest that these words would reach the ear the 
Almighty, and answered. For this object there existed among the 
Hebrews, among other ancient nations, peculiar, musical rite, 
which had its place connection with offerings, and thence was trans- 
ferred the psalmody. approximate somewhat the 
understanding this dark term, for the words with which 
stands are certainly such before all others would come re- 
membrance before Jehovah. 

order confirm this view, will necessary examine all 
the where found. 

Israel, for which, with the promise rich offerings, the 
help Jehovah claimed. this psalm Selah occurs only once, 
“May send thee help from the sanctuary and sustain thee out 
Zion! May remember all thy gifts, and thy burnt-offerings 
accept! Selah.” This position Selah connection with the rea- 
son why help against the foe sought, viz. connection with the 
reference the rich offerings the king, which might graciously 
remembered Jehovah, reminds naturally that Mosaic ordi- 
nance, Num. 10: 10, And war your land against 
the enemy that oppresseth you, then shall blow alarm with the 
trumpets; and shall remembered before the Lord your God, 
and shall saved from your enemies. Also shall blow 
with the trumpets over your burnt-offerings, and over the sacrifices 
your peace-offerings, that they may you before 
God.” Since now the trumpets designed for such symbolic music, 
were also associated with psalmody, was certainly fitting that the 
trumpets should introduced those words the sacrifice hymns 
which were particularly designed reach the ear Jehovah and 
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claim his help, that the requests connected with the sacrifices and 
the prayers might come into remembrance before him. There the 
main point was indicated. God would remember the piety the 
king which the prayer for divine aid was based. Ps. 21, prob. 
ably composed reference the same undertaking, but after 
happy termination, and sung connection with the thank-offering, 
Selah found but its position Ps. proximity 
with the prayer, here connected with the thanksgiving: 
Jehovah, thy strength the king shall rejoice, and thy 
tion, how greatly shall exult! The desire his heart thou hast 
given him, and the request his lips thou hast not withheld! 
Here the main point the poem marked Selah. The rising 
tones would bring out the words emphatically, and bear them upwards 
Jehovah’s ear. another psalm likewise composed and sung 
connection with the sacrifice the payment vows, Ps, 66, 
Selah occurs the three principal parts the poem, first, after the 
introduction, which declares the praise All the world 
shall pray before thee, and shall sing praises unto thee, shall praise 
thy name! Selah secondly, which celebrates the majesty 
God, Who ruleth his power forever, his eyes look the nations, 
that the proud not exalt themselves! Selah finally, 15, where 
the occasion the poem and the sacrifice expressed, will 
come into thy house with burnt-offerings, will pay vows 
which mouth has uttered distress. 
ings fatlings will offer thee, with the incense rams, will 
offer bullocks with goats! Selah.” expressions faith and 
thankful vows addressed directly Jehovah, are here distin- 
guished Selah, the music there introduced, because they 
were designed come remembrance before God. similar 
manner Selah occurs Ps. 60, where the psalmist behalf mil- 
itary expedition begun unfortunately, implores the help Jehovah 
much the more urgently the war was undertaken from religious 
motives. the last the more important point, brought oat 
Selah, which elsewhere this psalm does not occur, Thou 
hast given banner them that fear thee, that may displayed 
because thy truth! Selah.” Similar the appeal him, who 
heareth heaven Ps. the enemy persecute soul, 
and take it, yea let him tread down life upon the earth, and lay 
mine honor the dust! Selah.” poet marks the bold words 
Selah, order that they may more certainly heard God, 
and his own innocence recognized before him. 67: God 
merciful unto and bless and cause his face shine upon us! 


1848.] Usage Selah the Psalms. 


The music here introduced would bring out prominently the 
‘blessing,’ that God might hear and bestow it. 

What has been said will throw light the use Selah the 
four passages Ps. 89. The psalm expresses deep grief account 
the miserable state the times, and refers the great promises 
made Israel former ages, yet remaining unfulfilled. the first 
two passages, Selah concludes the reference Jehovah’s ancient cov- 
seed will establish forever, and build thy throne all genera- 
tions! Selah;” 37, “It shall established forever the moon, 
and faithful witness heaven! Selah.” Here Selah constitutes 
the great points the hymn,—Jehovah’s faithfulness his promises. 
the other two places the actual contrast those animating views 
exhibited; 45, Thou hast covered him with shame! 
48, Shall deliver his soul from the hand the grave! Selah.” 
Here the lamentation the psalmist the apparent fruitlessness 
those gracious promises, the rejection Israel and his own life 
filled with sorrow, distinguished Selah. The poet sees death 
draw near, but hope which will call forth thanks and exulting 
praise the God salvation. complaints, together with the 
recollections the ancient promises, would made reach the ear 
the Almighty the swelling tones the music. 87, 
the expression thanks for the fulfilment the divine promises. 
Both the divine promises and the present condition things are 
marked Selah, “Glorious things are spoken thee, city 
God! And Zion shall said, This and that man was 
her, and the Highest himself shall establish her. The Lord 
shall count when writeth the people, that this and that man was 
born her! Selah.” Here reference the security Jerusa- 
lem and her greatly increased inhabitants, proof the Divine 
protection and blessing. Hab. are reminded the an- 
cient merciful deliverances, which the prophet hopes see confirmed 
glorious manner the approaching great Bared his 
bow; oaths the tribes; triumphal song! Selah.” Ps. 89, 
Selah occurs twice Ps. 39, express bitter complaint and longing 
tobe heard. Ps. 88: Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou 
hast afflicted with all thy waves! Selah also 10, and 84: 
all these passages there direct indirect appeal that 
Jehovah would remember mercy and afford help, Ps. the word 
occurs the three main points the psalm, first the representa- 
tion the distress, and then the delineation the connection 
faith with the divine help. this loud call Jehovah corre- 
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sponds the sound the trumpet. follows, where there 
the expression joyful confidence that Jehovah will come help, 
The music introduced this point claims that Jehovah will hear, 
Similar the use the word Ps. 55: the music introduced 
with exhibits sorrow, complaint and prayer fur deliverance, with 
all their claims Jehovah for gracious answer, the same also holds 
good the expression lively thanks which should reach the 
mighty. Ps. 32, the topic the forgiveness sins, the word 
occurs both relations, first, the conclusion the description 
the psalmist’s troubles body and soul, consequence the anguish 
his mind caused his guilt; and then with the declaration that 
God had pardoned his sins and finally, with praise for this merciful 
deliverance. Also 85: Ps. 46: 11, with the expression 
joyful trust and 62: with reference God’s mighty acts towards 
Israel, Ps. 76: 48: 77: 15. 81: 68: Hab. Ps. 
With lively thanksgiving God, Ps. 24: 44: 68: 19, 32. 84: 
the expression earnest desire for God, Ps. 143: With these 
words the pious feelings the psalmist reached their highest pitch, 
Comp.: Ps. 61: also Ps. 24: 

The passages remaining considered are where the justice 
righteousness God handled. unnecessary prove how im- 
portant this matter was view the pious Israelites. centuries, 
the worshippers Jehovah, oppressed and abused, were harassed with 
almost passionate desire, hoping and expecting the immediate divine 
interposition. Why the word frequently occurs these 
enees the justice God, the direct appeals that justice, 
this, that all these passages, the words expressing cordial trust 
God and spirit prayer, have liturgical signification, and are de- 
signed remembrance before God. “The heavens 
shall make known his righteousness, for God judge! Selah.” 
50: Ps. 17. 67: 66: 75: other places belonging 
this class, the punishment and destruction the wicked 
then are directly prayed for, Ps. 21. 59: 14. The as- 
sured faith the justice God, that speedy overthrow awaits the 
ungodly foe, confirmed the word Selah, thereby God may 
hear them and grant their requests, Ps. 52: 49: 14, 16. 55: 20. 
57: position the word the last passage instructive: 
shall send from heaven, and save from the reproach him 
that would swallow up! Selah. God shall send forth his mercy 
division the strophes, the like, shown wholly unten- 
able. voucher for our explanation, can clearly seen, for 
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what purpose the Selah introduced. The psalmist, encompassed 
with trouble and danger, opens his poem immediately with appeal 
the divine compassion. But wicked men are the cause all his 
trouble, Whose teeth are spears and arrows and their tongues 
sharp sword,” and they are like manner Jehovah’s calumniators 
and blasphemers. this latter point founds his hope that 
shall delivered from them through Jehovah’s aid. Consequently 
the midst the sentence interposes the remark, “whom 
enemies reproach,” and distinguishes with the note —(the in- 
tercessory, ritual music here falling in)—because the character his 
enemies those who disown God, now fully brought into remem- 
brance before Jehovah. like manner, Hab. 13. Ps. 54: 
symbolical appeal God, that would hear and help. See also 
Ps. 83: 140: 


have now considered the seventy-four passages which 
found, and cannot hesitate recognize them actual appeal 
Jehovah. They are calls for aid and prayers 
heard, expressed either with entire directness, not the imper- 
ative, Hear Jehovah! awake Jehovah!” and the like, yet still, 
their connection, manifest addresses God, that would remem- 
ber and hear the earnest expression thanks, the heartfelt convic- 
tions, desires and hopes the 

word regard the nature the music indicated connec- 
tion with the Hebrew ritual there were peculiar musical in- 
struments for the symbolical representation urgent appeal Je- 
hovah. These were the trumpets, which Moses introduced 
into the worship God, and Num. 10: 10, directed that they should 
blown connection with the sacrifices, that they might for 
amemorial for the before their God. This instrument 
was used for the same object the first day the month which 
that great act God’s mercy, the yearly atonement for Israel’s sins 
was expected. This day was distinguished from the fact that the 
trumpets were blown order that they might memorial before 
God. This called, Lev. 23: 24, memorial blowing trum- 
pets.” The trumpets were also blown when the people went war, 
that they might remembered before the Lord their God, and 
they were used other occasions symbolical accompaniment 
earnest cry God for help, remind him his mercy. Thus 
Judas and his army, Mac. 40, when they found the 
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sanctuary wasted and burnt, “rent their clothes, fell the ground, 
and blew with the sounding trumpets, and cried heaven.” 

can determine the object ‘these priestly trumpets, then 
shall see with what design they were connected with psalmody. When 
the sacrifice-service received through David those essential additiong 
which consequence associated language with the mere symbolical 
expression religious ideas and sentiments the most spiritual and 
definite expression the same, then the words, introduced into the 
symbolical ritual new form it, were not themselves entirely 
prived symbolical significance, but were enriched with musical, 
symbolical accompaniment. trumpets the priests were con- 
nected with the Levitical psalmody, and that they had not mere 
musical significance apparent from the fact that they did not fall 
the hands the Levitical musicians, but, separated from them, re- 
mained with the priests. those who performed the psalm- 
ody are introduced, the priests with the trumpets are mentioned, along 
with the Levites, but always distinct from them, Chron. 15: 
24. 16: 4—6. Chron. 5:12. 29: 26—28. Neh 
12: 35, 36; and these two musical choirs, different nature, remain 
separate the performance the psalm. The Levites stood the 
singers’ gallery, opposite the priests with trumpets, Chron. 
The instruments the Levites served praise and thank Jehovah; 
those the priests for intercession. musical character this 
instrument was besides only subordinate kind. Though scarcely 
anything stated the Old Testament the uses the trumpet 
the Levitical psalmody, yet reference the relations under which 
appears, may guide probable conjectures. was not 
all analogous the modern instrumental music connected with the 
general harmony piece, nor the present relation wind instru- 
ments stringed instruments and the vocal part. The ancient 
trumpet was not adapted melody, and the various performance with 
consisted only bringing out its tones either single continuous, 
more rapid interchange alternating quantity, like our peals. 
this was comprised the difference between blow with 
the trumpets, and blow alarm with the trumpets, 
Num. 10: The trumpet could not have been any way ap- 
propriate instrumental accompaniment for the ancient singing, which 
relied especially clear understanding the words the poem. 
Still, when find associated with the psalmody, its only office was 
fall points, namely, those where intercession was ex- 
pressed, or, accordance with the words the text, indicate 
appeal Jehovah support liturgical form. Occasion for 
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this must have been much the more frequent, the Lord’s song” 
ancient times was not designed, was the case later periods, 
express the national feelings and necessities, general ascriptions 
praise God; its contents were entirely individual character, 
that the poet-musicians uttered, and called upon God hear, their 
most characteristic sentiments and experiences, their personal suffer- 
ings and complaints, their thanksgivings and manifold petitions. 
suppose that the significant tones the trumpet fell with and mark- 
the words where the psalmist would present before God the leading 
desires his heart, his most ardent hopes and convictions and assure 
himself being heard, then certainly these are the points passages 
where should find subjoined. therefore seen the 
office use the trumpets, and here Selah also appears. 
placed the poet the passages, where the temple-song, the 
choir priests, standing opposite that the Levites, sounded the 
trumpets and, with the powerful tones this instrument, the 
words just spoken were marked and borne upwards Jehovah’s ear. 
This intercessory music the priests was probably sustained the 
part the Levites the vigorous tones the psaltery and harp; 
hence the Greek term The same appears further from 
the full phrase Ps. 16, the first word denoting the sound 
the stringed instruments, Ps. 92: the latter, the blast the 
trumpets, both which would here sound together. The less impor- 
tant word, disappeared when the expression was abbreviated, 
and alone remained. 

Thus the main inquiry, What the meaning Selah, answered. 


ARTICLE IV. 
NOTES BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Robinson, D., Professor New York. 


Evangelist Luke relates, that John the Baptist entered upon 
his public ministry “in the fifteenth year Tiberius Caesar; Pon- 
tius Pilate being governor Judea, and Herod being te- 
trarch Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch Iturea and the 
region Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch Abilene Luke 
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might here seem, that the writer was intending mark the 
state the governments the several provinces and regions where 
John and Jesus were about exercise their ministry. Judea and 
Galilee were the chief scenes our Lord’s labors; but traversed 
also the dominions Philip (which included Gaulonitis) where 
passed from the eastern shore the Lake Tiberias Caesarea 
Philippi; Mark 13, 22—27. But why Abilene likewise men- 
tioned? Very possibly because, shall see, lay upon 
northern confines Philip’s territories, stretching along the eastern 
slope Hermon and that our Lord, while the 
neighborhood Caesarea Philippi, may very easily have entered and 
preached within its limits. Indeed, according passage from Jose- 
phus hereafter quoted (Antt. 15. 10. 3), not improbable 
that the district Paneas (Caesarea Philippi) itself may have been 
that time connected with Abilene under the rule Lysanias. 

The district Abilene was called from its chief town Abila; 
also Abila Lysanias, distinguish from another Abila Pe- 
raea (now Abil), situated between Gadara and see Polyb. 
marked the geographer Ptolemy and the Itineraries lying be- 
tween Heliopolis (Baalbek) and Damascus, the eastern slope 
Anti-Lebanon. course decides the general position the 
district Abilene. The definite site Abila shall endeavor as- 
certain further on. 

The eastern declivity Anti-Lebanon quite or, rather, 
this eastern side characterized successive lower ridges, with in- 
tervening open tracts terraces, running parallel with its course, and 
presenting towards the east steep declivities and sometimes perpen- 
dicular precipices. The river Barada, the ancient Chrysorrhoas, the 
only important stream Anti-Lebanon, rises high the moun- 
tain and flows Damascus. its course breaks through less 
than three such ridges ;—one below second near el-Fi- 
jeh; and third There are many villages along this 
stream, which are now comprised the modern district Zebedany. 
Others are more thinly scattered along the slope further south, and 
the side Jebel after which succeeds the district Bel- 
lan reaching tracts would seem have constituted 
the ancient tetrarchy Abilene; bounded south east 
the territory plain Damascus; and north the more desert 
parts Anti-Lebanon. 

yria under the Romans and during the times the New Testa- 
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Two persons named 


ment, constituted province, subject the direct control 
the and was governed legate his appointment with 
the title pro-consul But Syria, along with this 
general pro-consular authority extending certain degree over the 
whole, the emperor not unfrequently bestowed particular districts up- 
individuals, with the title king, tetrarch, the like; who thus 
held them fiefs, and were dependent only the emperor himself, and 
not upon the except the latter chose strove exert 
influence over them.2 Such was the kingdom Herod the Great, 
comprising Palestine and and such, after his decease, were 
the tetrarchies his sons Herod Antipas and Philip mentioned 
Luke; Judea meantime being governed Roman pro-curator un- 
der the authority the Syrian pro-consul. These fiefs were given 
out freely the emperors their favorites; and especially the 
later Herods and Agrippas, the descendants Herod the Great. 
Such fief too, apparently, was the Abilene Lysanias. 

Two persons bearing the name Lysanias are known history 
connection with Abilene; the first whom only mentioned Jo- 
sephus. His father was Ptolemy the son Mennaeus, who the 
time Pompey was lord Chalcis under 
Mount Lebanon and likewise spoken powerful and dan- 
gerous neighbor Damascus; from which latter circumstance may 
perhaps inferred that his dominion extended also over Abilene 
quite the territory Damascus; Jos. Antt. 14.7.4; comp. 13. 16. 
14. was succeeded his son Lysanias about 
40; Antt. 14. But that this Lysanias had any- 
thing with Abilene, nowhere affirmed may however in- 
ferred the case his father; and has usually been assumed 
the strength notice more than half century later, referring 
comp. 18. 10. Through the intrigues Cleopatra, 
Lysanias was put death Antony about 34; portion 
his domains was given over for time that princess; 
Antt. 15. 4.1. Dio Cass. 49. 32. Some years afterwards find 
mention certain Zenodorus having farmed the possessions 
held jurisdiction over Trachonitis, Auranitis and Batanea, also over 
other smaller districts west these; but having become implicated 
with robber-hordes Trachonitis and elsewhere, Augustus about 
took from him those three districts, and gave them charge 


Rom. Antt. 165, 166. 
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Herod the Great, order that might extirpate the robbers; 
15. 10.1. few years later, the death Zenodorus 
19, Herod further received large portion ovx 
his remaining territories, viz. Ulatha, Paneas, and the region round 
about; Antt. 15. 10. Among the districts thus 
quired Herod the Great, there however mention nor 
tion though may infer that Paneas had been connect- 
with it. 

There further historical notice, which can regarded 
any way relating Abilene, until nearly fifty years later the 
teenth year Tiberius; when, Luke informs us, Lysanias 
the tetrarch Abilene.” was nearly sixty-five years after the 
murder the former Lysanias, the only one named 
This notice Luke fact the earliest mention extant Abilene; 
nor does Josephus speak tetrarchy belonging Lysa- 
until ten years afterwards. then informs that the empe- 
ror Caligula, the first year his reign (A. 38), gave the 
elder Agrippa, the Herod the book Acts, the territory his un- 
cle Philip, and added likewise Abilene under the name the 
Lysanias; Antt. 18. 10; comp. These were con- 
firmed Agrippa the succeeding emperor Claudius, his acces- 
sion 41; who bestowed upon him also those parts Judea 
and Samaria which had belonged his grandfather Herod the Great. 
These last, the historian remarks, were granted him having upon 
them sort family claim; but the emperor gave him likewise 
Abilene and all upon Mount Lebanon,” districts belonging him- 
ter the miserable death Herod Agrippa Caesarea (Acts 
Antt. Claudius the thirteenth year his reign grant- 
the younger Agrippa, the son Herod Agrippa, that portion 
his father’s territories comprised the former tetrarchy Philip, and 
Abilene the tetrarchy but took from him Chalcis, which 
had held four years; Antt. comp. 2.12.1. This 
the latest historical notice have the district Abilene. 

thus appears, that Josephus nowhere speaks Abilene con- 
nection with the first Lysanias; nor indeed does mention all, 
until ten years after the notice Luke. When therefore the Jewish 
historian describes Abilene the tetrarchy Lysanias, perhaps 
more probable, that refers the more recent Lysanias, whom 
Luke expressly calls tetrarch, than that should mean the former 
Lysanias, who had now been dead nearly seventy years, and who 
nowhere even mentioned tetrarch nor connection with Abilene. 


not improbable inference, have seen above, that 
Abilene did form part the possessions the first Lysanias, and also 
his father Ptolemy. After the murder Lysanias, and apparently 
during the minority his children, his territories were farmed Ze- 
nodorus, probably for the benefit his family; for other way 
can well account for their being farmed all. The son Ly- 
sanias, reaching his majority, would naturally reinstated his 
father’s dominions and the second Lysanias may have been the son 
grandson the first. son, must have been, when Luke 
wrote, not far from seventy years age. territories would seem 
have reverted, after his decease, the emperor; perhaps from 
failure other heirs; and find Caligula and Claudius bestowing 
them Herod Agrippa part their own property. 

The preceding considerations and suggestions are all them prob- 
able inferences from recorded facts ‘and they serve remove all 
trace the difficulties, which have been supposed cluster around 
the passage Luke. ‘The mere silence the Jewish historian 
the family succession small district out Palestine, can, 
principle historic evidence, have here any weight against the ex- 
press testimony the Evangelist supported too, is, other in- 
cidental facts narrated the historian. 

The position Abila, the chief town Abilene, 
nitely given ancient writers, between Heliopolis (Baalbek) and 
Damascus. 

The geographer Ptolemy enumerates the several cities this 
Heliopolis, Abila Lysanias, Saana, Damascus. 

the Synekdemos Hierocles find less Heliopolis, 
Abila, 

The Itinerary Antoninus, and also the Peutinger Tables, afford 
more specific notices 


Tabula 
Heliopoli. Eliopoli. 
Damasco. XVIII. Damasco. XVIII. 


From these notices apparent, that Abila was situated eighteen 
Roman miles from Damascus the great road towards Baalbek; 
distance which the ascent Anti-Lebanon equivalent about 
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eight hours the usual mode travel. the present day, course 
about eight hours brings the traveller the village called 
Wady This place situated the north side the 
Baradas, near the point where that river issues from the gorge 
which breaks down through the first ridge offset the mountain 
below the plain This chasm described wild and 
highly picturesque; “it very deep; and each side are remaing 
ancient buildings and caves, the work men’s The stream 
has wrought deep and narrow channel, sometimes only few 
fathoms wide; and the sides the naked limestone walls rise 
pendicularly the height several hundred feet. this chasm, 
both sides the stream, and especially the north side, where there 
huge acclivity the rock great height, are excavated many 
sepulchres; some them with fine portals, and with steps leading 
the entrance. The ravine below strown with broken columns 
and the remnants walls. The whole aspect the spot that 
the necropolis ancient adjacent 

the neighboring village too, there are “evident remains 
mer edifices. Slight modern houses are often raised ancient 
sive foundations. Well-squared stones, many considerable size, lie 
about all directions. elevated point, which commands fine 
prospect down the valley, are fragments large and small columns. 
few broken shafts still retaining their position, prove their situa- 
tion and magnitude, that they once belonged important 

The road follows the river through the pass; and some parts 
hewn the rock,—in three places, according first, for 
about twenty yards, the rock being about twenty feet high each 
side; then for about forty yards, the rock being fifty feet high; the 
third passage near the same length, but the rock only ten feet 
height.”5 Another traveller describes the road divided “into two 
three narrow passes, deeply cut through that part the rocky sum- 
mit which opposite the These deep tracks, that 
not allow two horses pass each other, make sharp angle two, 
admit being easily defended; and then unite, some dis- 
tance beyond, into road ordinary 

All these circumstances serve show conclusively, that here was 


Bibl. Res. III. App. 146. 

Hogg’s Visit Damascus, 296. Russegger’s Reisen, 722. 

Hogg’s Visit, etc. 299 sq. 

Descr. the East, II. 115. Visit, etc. 297. 


the site ancient town importance; and the specifications 
the Itineraries show just conclusively, that was the Abila Ly- 
sanias. Indeed surprising that spot very distinctly marked, 
and that too upon the great road from Damascus the sea-coast, 
should have been lost sight for many centuries. Our surprise 
increased, when find that Abila long continued episcopal 
city Phenicia Lebanon one her bishops, Jordan, having been 
present the council Chalcedon 451; and another, Alex- 
ander, being mentioned under the emperor Justin 
the opposite south side the Barada, little further down, 
rises high and steep hill, crowned the ruins edifice known 
among the Arabs the tomb the prophet Abel (Neby Habil); 
where, they say, Cain buried the dead body his brother. This 
tomb mentioned Gumpenberg and Radzivil, and perhaps 
other travellers the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But Maun- 
drell, 1697, seems have been the first connect this name 
any way with Abila; remarking simply, that “supposed 
the tomb Abel, and have given the adjacent country old times 
the name Now the converse this very probably 
true; the name Abel (Habil) being here nothing more than popu- 
lar traditional reminiscence the neighboring Abila. Pococke vis- 
ited the spot the year 1738, and describes the building most 
beautiful church uncovered and, what more the purpose, 
found there Greek inscription upon large stone fixed the inside 
the church, which seemed verse, “and run the first 
person, beginning with the year, and afterwards making mention 
Lysanias, tetrarch Abilene.”3 Pococke regards this inscription 
that Abila was near. this was correct. The 
church most probably was dependent connected with that city 
and thus acquired the lips ignorant peasantry its present ap- 

Pococke heard of, but did not visit, the present village 
“where,” says, “as was afterwards informed, there 
tion stone near the river.”4 This the earliest intimation 
inscription the site Abila. Nothing further was heard un- 
til 1822; when the London Quarterly Review, its celebrated 
article Buckingham’s Travels Palestine, pointing out gross 
blunder that writer, held the following language: There not, 
fact, any position more certainly ascertained than that Abila 
Lysanias. stood upon the river Barrady, the road between Da- 
Quien Oriens Christ. II. 843. Journey, 180. 
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mascus and Baalbec, where its tombs are still seen; and 
Bankes has brought home long inscription, (not observed former 
travellers,) copied from the face rock there, which the 
nians record the making new road their city.”! Mr. 
has never published the inscription; and the above statement, wil] 
seen below, not quite correct. Still, the notice was immediately 
referred Gesenius, and has ever since been regarded, fixing 
the site 

Later inquiries have brought light inscriptions; which 
only one makes mention Abila. They were published Letronne 
the Journal des Savans for March 1827; but not having 
access that work, unable say from whom derived 
Thence they passed into Orelli’s work: Lat. select. Collectio, 
Nos. 4997, 4998. During the present year, copies these and 
rious other inscriptions, taken Dr. Forest the American 
Mission Syria, have been transmitted him Prof. Salisbury 
Yale College. The two question have been examined, and the 
different copies collated President Woolsey, who has kindly com- 
municated them me, with his notes, for publication 
with this article. The position the inscriptions described Dr. 
Forest follows: the village called Wady 
and opposite the hill called Neby Habil, examined inscriptions and 
tombs, broken columns, etc. The inscriptions are the face 
rock, through which was cut road, high above the present 
path. They are quite distinct, except few 

The letter President Woolsey here and the notes 
which follow marks quotation are also him. 


Yale College, Sept. 24, 1847, 

“Dear few days ago, when you were New Haven, 
conversed, you will recollect, concerning few inscriptions eopied 
[in May 1846] Dr. Forest the Syrian Mission the Ameri- 
can and not long since sent that gentleman Prof. 
bury. One the inscriptions interested you, being thought 
point out the site Abila Lysanias; and you requested 
you You will remember that told you copy had been 
published early 1827 Letronne, the Journal des Savans 
for March whence was transferred Orelli’s well known 


Quart. Rev. Vol. No. 52. 388. 

301. 

Letter. See also Wilson’s Lands the Bible, II. 373. 


attention was first called this fact Prof. Johnson the New 
York University. you, however, Dr. Forest’s copy, which 
few points from that which Letronne published; and sub- 
join some notes upon the discrepances between the two. 


Dr. Forest. Orelli, No. 4997. 
IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS IMP. AVREL. ANTONINVS 
AVGARMENIACVSET AVG. ARMENIACVS 
IMP. AVREL. VERVS. AVG. 
MENIACVS VIAM FLVMINIS 
VIABRVBTAMINTER ABRVPTAM INTERCISO 
MONTERESTIT VRVNTPER MONTE RESTITVERVNT PER 
IVLVERVMLEGRPROVINC IVL. VERVM LEG. PR. PR. PROVINC 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM SVR. ETAMICVM SVVM 
INPENDIISABILENORVM IMPENDIIS ABILENORVM 


“In the third line Orelli’s copy denotes Aurelius AVREL. not 

“In the fifth line Orelli reads which must 
bly correction the editor copier the barbarous ABRVBTAM. 
the same line find perhaps restoration, but 
seemingly necessary one. 

“In the line, Dr. RESTITVRVNT may due 
the stone-cutter. 

the seventh line, instead LEGR, Orelli has the reading 
LEG. PR. PR. but adds explanation. This must the true 
reading, and the words are full: Legatum pro Praetore Provinciae 
Comp. Orelli Legato pro Praetore Provinciae Nu- 
midiae, written without abbreviation. 

“In the line, Orelli has SVR. that is, for This would 
old Latin, said Conrad Schneider expressly this word 
(Lat. Gr. 42); and therefore, for the time the inscription, not 
probable SYR. 

“In the line Dr. Forest gives INPENDIIS for 
IMPENDIIS, which may the true spelling the original stone. 
find likewise INPIA for IMPIA, Orelli 4651; and neglect 
assimilation, INRITAS for IRRITAS, Orelli 3115.” 

accordance with these remarks, will seen, that the copy 
Orelli, above given, properly corrected and restored, excepting 
the SVR. the last line. The inscription therefore, when fully writ- 
ten out, follows: 


Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus Armeniacus Imperator 
Caesar Verus Augustus viam fluminis abruptam in- 
terciso monte restituerunt per Julium Verum Legatum pro Praetore Provinciae Sy- 
amicum suum impendiis Abilenorum. 
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The second inscription, which understood near the 
altero latere” says Orelli, follows: 


Dr. Forest. Orelli, No. 4998. 
PROSALVTE PRO SALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI IMP. AVG. ANTONI 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS LVSIVS MAXIMVS 
OVIOPERIIN QVI OPERI 
STITVTVS STITIT V.S. 


the third line, Orelli exhibits VERI IM. VO; but this must 
write IMP before the name, not after it. therefore here 
for Marcus. 

“In the line the two copies differ very much. hag 
1.LEG.F.F. The first mark, without the horizontal part 
the right, explains standing for but Dr. 
siglum which often stands inscriptions denote Centurio, 
Next follows Orelli LEG. that is, explains it, Legionis 
Flaviae Firmae. Dr. Forest’s copy gives XVI. after LEG. 
worthy remark, that suppose Dr. Forest have co- 
pied XVI. correctly, and then put the place EP. all will 
clear. Volusius becomes centurion the sixteenth Legion 
Flavia Firma Flavia Fidelis. the former epithets this legion 
designated Orelli’s Inscr. and 364; and the latter 3393. 

“In the line Orelli has QVI for OVI, and doubt correctly, 

“In the line Orelli’s copy, with greater correctness, has 

Hence, the inscription written out full, may read follows: 


Pro salute Imperatorum Augustorum Antoni Veri Marcus lusius 
mus Centurio Legionis XVI Flaviae Firmae [Fidelis] qui operi institit voto sus- 
cepto. 


Such are the inscriptions. The first thing that strikes the 
flourish trumpets the longer one behalf the emperors Anto- 
ninus and Verus and their Propraetor Syria Julius Verus, the 
the Another remark is, that the first inscrip- 
tion, itself and apart from the remains, does not necessarily fix the 
site Abila upon that spot. Had the inscription commemorative 
cutting near the mouth the Nahr el-Kelb, contained similar 
clause relative the inhabitants would means fol- 
low that the ancient Berytus was situated the mouth the river 
Lycus. 


Name the Village Abila. 


The date the inscriptions fixed very nearly the imperial 
title assumed occasion the triumph held both 
emperors after the subjugation Armenia Verus. This triumph 
took place 166, and Verus died first in- 
scription, least, falls within this interval. 

copy the inscriptions was also communicated Dr. For- 
est the Rev. Mr. Graham, Scottish Missionary Damascus; 
whom they were transmitted the Rev. Wilson, author the 
Lands the Bible” which work they appear corrected form, 
though not collated with the copy The main differences 
are the following. The seventh line the first inscription made 
toread: LEG. PR. that is, PR. for proconsul evident- 
conjecture. the fifth line the second inscription reads 
LEG. XVI. the being omitted; while the sixth 
and seventh lines the readings OVI and INSTITVTVS are retained. 
this inscription also the lines are differently divided. Wilson, 
who himself passed that way, “did not stop examine the tombs, 
aqueducts, ruins which observed from the road the Sik Wady 

proper state, that there some confusion among travellers 
respect the name the village which now occupies the site 
Abila. The best authorities give above Wady el-Bara- 
da, the Market Wady el-Barada. But Burckhardt, usually 
good authority, calls this place simply and gives the name 
Barada village hour and quarter further down the river. 
Half hour below apparently the Faris Zeid Mr. 
Smith’s lists and the El-Ekfaire el-Feite Burckhardt 
himself remarks, that (market) appellation often added 
villages which have periodical markets;” and his error (for such 
seems be) probably arose from this circumstance. true that 
Robinson and Russegger both speak such lower village 
Barada but their whole context shows that they were merely writ- 
ing out from Burckhardt (the latter perhaps also from Berghaus’ Map) 
and not from any notes observations The same 
the case with the Itinerary Berggren, appended his Travels 
the Swedish 


Lands the Bible, II. 373, 374. 

Arab tribes, 

Robinson’ Travels, etc. II. Russegger’s Reisen, 723. 
Resor, etc. Itin. 39. 
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article was already completed, above, when found, 
the recent work Krafft the Topography another 
copy the inscriptions question, made that writer 1845; 
companied somewhat more definite account the spot where 
they are found. 

According this account passing down from Zebedany, before the 
traveller issues from the narrow gorge approaches the village Sik 
Wady el-Barada, there near the bridge and high the northern 
declivity portion the rock hewn inclined surface, sixty paces 
long, upon which the inscriptions are found, each them 
Still higher the mountain channel cut through the rock for 
the water,—an immense Roman work, which protected this impor- 
tant road Damascus from any further fall the mountain. little 
below this, towards the village, and the same northern mountain, 
ancient necropolis, and several sepulchres with well executed 
sculptures. 

the larger inscription Krafft gives only one copy; and this 
identical with that Orelli above given, except that the last 
line but one reads SYR instead the SVR Orelli. This ac- 
cords with the suggestion President Woolsey. 

the other inscription Krafft gives both copies, follows 


PROSALVTE PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI IMPAVGANTO 
NIETVERIMVO NINIETVERI 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS MVOLVSVSI 
QVIOPEREIN LEGXVIFFQVI 
OPERIINSTITVS 


These two copies the same inscription vary respect the di- 
vision the lines; and also some points near the close; 
OPERE for OPERI. They show the stone-cutter did not al- 
ways his work accurately. They thus serve correct and eluci- 
date each other; and further, they confirm every particular the 
suggestions President Woolsey, his notes. both the inscrip- 
tions therefore, the readings proposed him turn out the, true 
and actual readings the inscriptions themselves. 


The city and district Chalcis not indeed referred 
ture; but was held some Herod’s descendants, one whom 


Die Topographie Jerusalem, von Krafft, Bonn 1846, 269. 


1848.] Inscription Apamea. 


least mentioned the book Acts. has sometimes been re- 
garded identical with the Chalcis situated few miles south 
Aleppo, and now ealled Reland pointed out the 
but did not dwell upon it.? 

Josephus relates that Pompey, marching southwards from his win- 
ter-quarters probably near Antioch, about the year before 
Christ, razed the citadel Apamea the passed through 
the cities Heliopolis (Baalbek) and and crossing the moun- 
tain which shuts Coele-Syria, proceeded from Pella Damascus, 
Antt. 14. this city and district Ptolemy the son Mennaeus 
(already mentioned above) was then lord; and Josephus expressly 
was succeeded his son, the first Lysanias; whose possessions 
after his murder Antony, were farmed Zenodorus, above re- 
lated. Many years later, 41, Claudius the first year his 
reign, bestowed Chalcis Herod, brother the elder [Herod] 
Agrippa; and gave him also the oversight the temple Jerusa- 
lem, and the right appointing the high-priests; Antt. 19. ib. 
went his nephew, the younger Agrippa, mentioned the book 
Acts; heldit four years, and was then transferred, 
with the title king, the provinces formerly held Philip, his 
father’s uncle, and afterwards his father, viz. Batanea, Trachoni- 
tis, Abilene, and others; Antt. 20. 

All these notices show very definitely, that the Chalcis question 
was situated the Buka’a, probably somewhere south Ba’albek. 
The valley has never yet been examined with any reference the site 
this city. When this shall have been done, not impossible but 
that its position may recovered, perhaps Zahlah, which must al- 
ways have been point importance; perhaps Majdel 
where Abulfeda speaks great ruins hewn The district 
Chalcis appears have extended around across the northern 
end Lebanon the sea; for Josephus speaks also Arka per- 


with the inscriptions Abila, mentioned above, Dr. 


Forest sent home also copies several others found northern Syria. 
are quite fragmentary, and consist mostly passages Scrip- 


Cellarius Notit. Orb. II. 364. Palaest. 315 sq. 
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ture. The longest them all the one brought from 
which sufficiently defaced. found “in tower the wall 
el-Medik, near the ruins ancient Apamea. Above the ins 
scription small figure now nearly obliterated, whose right 
large and then the following inscription.” 


SEPTMIOZENO..STRATO 
L..EC...PART...EVERIM 


POSTERI-YIX 
MLITV VITA MVXXILELM 
MAXIMVSDDERES---- 
IANVS-EC ATAR-- 


The note President Woolsey the above, 

probable that skilful and practised hand may restore this 
inscription. the second line, read for EC, and for 
the end, mention made Parthian and Severian legion, 
Several legions bore these titles. Thus first legion called Par. 
first and several others are named after Severus. 

the sixth, maximo desiderio suorum,” common formula, occurs 
mind, without seeming suit the connection. 

The seventh line seems contain,the name some one, perhaps 
fellow-soldier, (EC being part LEG,) who placed the inscription,— 
bene merenti posutt.” 


TOPOGRAPHY JERUSALEM. 


Since the two articles this subject the numbers this work 
for August and November 1846, great change has taken place 
the position the question. Those articles have been translated into 
German, and published Halle, under the supervision Prof. 
diger. The work Krafft above alluded to, was published nearly 
simultaneously with the original but, remarked 
diger his introduction, follows general closely the results 
Williams, not vary essentially the position the controversy.” 

The author that work has last satisfied various im- 
portant points. Thus says (p. i), The question the situa- 
tion the hill Akra may now regarded end and again 
(p. vii), respect the hill Golgotha, the identity the same with 
the spot designated ecclesiastical tradition, can longer doubt- 


1848.] from Mr. Whiting. 


ed.” Whether will able equally remove all doubt from other 
minds, remains seen. The following may serve give the 
reader general idea his accuracy and trust-worthiness. 

his preface (p. ix), speaks having found the sites thirty, 
ancient places, not before discovered and proceeds describe two 
them, and follows: found the ruins [of 
called the Arabs Medinet Chai, not quite hour eastward Jaba 
(Gibeah Saul) upon hill above the declivity Wady es-Suwei- 
nit. hour further east, where the Suweinit unites with Wady 
came upon the ruins Gibeah Benjamin, called the 
Arabs Gobah.” Now the distance thus assigned between and 
Bethel not less than eight miles straight line, and much further 
any possible road; whereas appears from Josh. 12, and still 
more from vv. 16, 17, that and Bethel were least not very far 
apart from each other. Again this writer, for the first time, makes 
distinction between Gibeah Benjamin and Gibeah Saul find- 
ing the latter Jeba (the true Geba), and the former hour and 
half further east. But this distinction unfounded, and his positions 
are both for the Gibeah Saul and Benjamin are obvi- 
ously one and the same place; and may demonstrably shown 
from Josephus, that place was situated the hill near 
the great road some three miles north Jerusalem. See Jos. 
Biblioth. Sac. Aug. 1844, 598 sq. 

Another beautiful volume Jerusalem has been issued James 
Ferguson, Esq.' the object the author, architectural 
grounds, maintain the position that the present mosk Omar, es- 
the original church the Holy Sepulchre erected Con- 
stantine. 

The main object the present notice, introduce the reader 
the following letter from the Rev. George Whiting, one the mis- 
sionaries the American Board Syria. Mr. Whiting, may 
remembered, was for several years resident the Holy City; and 
kindness and minute information was very greatly indebted 
during visit there 1838. his present visit was accom- 
panjed the late Prof. Fiske Amherst College, man strong 
powers mind and keen observation, who died during the visit and 
found his last resting-place Mount Zion. was man God; 
and mourn him the friend many years. 

may proper remark, that the alleged remains antiquity 
along the west side the street the Bazaars, are likewise rejected 


the ancient Topography Jerusalem, with James 
Ferguson, Esq. Lond. 1847. 
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Krafft; who nevertheless regards the second wall having 
along that street. 


Mount Lebanon, 22d August, 1847, 

“My Dear few months ago read with deep interest, and 
may add with entire satisfaction, your two articles the 
Sacra the Topography Jerusalem. Being then about revisit 
the Holy City, resolved examine anew some points which 
much stress laid Mr. Williams, his attempt overthrow the 
position maintained the Biblical Researches, respect the 
valley, and the course the Second Wall. 

these points, and perhaps the most plausible one 
Williams’s argument, the alleged fact, that along the street running 
eastward from the Jaffa gate, the northern base Mount Zion, 
where you find the commencement the there are 
traces found; and that the street called Harat 
Christian street, which leads out the street last 
named towards the north, perfectly level. Now, must conceded 
that this Christian street’ is, the point where leaves the other 
(the Jaffa-gate street), nearly quite level; and yet you north- 
ward there certainly gradual ascent, through almost the whole 
length the street. And if, you suggest, the course the street 
were turned few points westward, the ascent would more rapid, 

But more conclusive answer the argument Mr. W., the 
fact, also suggested you, that there undoubtedly large 
lation rubbish, all along the northern base Mount Zion, which 
the old valley has been filled up. This fact not only rendered ex- 
tremely probable the existence great depth rubbish and old 
buildings all the northern parts Zion, was found the case 
digging for the foundations the English Church, and for those 
the barracks erected Ibrahim Pasha; but now proved 
cavations actually made different points the valley itself. 
that the argument upon the present level appearance the ground 
question, literally argument resting upon has 
solid foundation. 

But detaining you too long from the information which 
the object this letter communicate, and which clearly establishes 
the important fact question. While walking company with the 

late Prof. Fiske, through the enclosure once occupied the great 
palace hospital the Knights St. John, our attention was 
rested large heap rubbish freshly thrown up, lying near the 
little Greek church the south-west corner the enclosure. en- 


Tyropaon Valley. 


tering the yard this church, found people digging for foundations 
which erect additional buildings. They had already excavated 
the depth some fifteen twenty feet (as estimated), through 
nothing but rubbish, and had just then come upon the top vaulted 
the depth which could not yet seen. The men said 
was understood there was ancient chapel there, long since buried 
beneath the ruins and other buildings. Whether the 
yaulted room, the top which saw, was the said chapel not, 
whether belonged the first, the second, the third story 
structure long since buried and lost, course could not tell. 
But supposing have been the first lower story, the original 
foundations must have been least thirty forty feet below the 
present surface. may have been much deeper than that. Now, 
this spot within few yards the street—precisely where, 
your theory, should look for the valley filled 
with rubbish. need not tell you how much were interested 
this discovery which instantly resolved make you acquainted 
proceed mention another fact sort. this same 
‘Jaffa-gate’ street, point further towards the gate, large new 
has lately been erected. stands opposite the castle the 
the street leading north from the main street towards the 
Latin convent. course then, this building stands directly over the 
bed your Valley; and here also should look 
considerable accumulation rubbish. inquired European mer- 
chant, who occupies part the building, and who said was pres- 
ent when was erected, whether digging lay the foundations, 
depth rubbish was found? very great depth,’ replied. 
‘How deep you think the excavations don’t know,’ 
said, very deep. Look the height that castle wall; the 
depth our excavations was equal that.’ The part the castle 
wall which pointed, cannot less than forty fifty feet high. 
‘Are you sure,’ said, your foundations were deep? Yes,’ 
answered with confidence, deep the height that wall.’ 
English friends Jerusalem, like ourselves, were much in- 
terested these facts; and regarded them proving beyond all con- 
troversy, that there was formerly deep valley ravine along the 
course this street. And seems me, that unbiassed mind 
can doubt, after reading your very lucid reply Williams and Schultz, 
that that valley was the 

“The new building above referred to, perhaps not more than 100 
150 yards from the Jaffa gate. not probable that the valley 


originally extended quite through the valley Hinnom, leaving 
Mount Zion entirely surrounded the two valleys? 

Much has been said Mr. Williams and others, about some sup- 
posed ancient remains, near the corner formed the Jaffa-gate 
and the street running north through the Bazaars; also about 
supposed Pier ancient gateway,’ the open grounds 
the west the Bazaars. Both these points took some 
examine, company with Prof. Fiske. The remains first 
tioned, are nothing more nor less than square corner, good state 
preservation, the celebrated palace the Knights St. 
You may recollect row arches, almost entire, along the north side 
this Jaffa-gate street, extending from near the Bazaars, almost 
the Christian Street.’ This row arches, believe all hands 
admitted, belongs the Crusades, and evidently formed the south 
basement the great palace the Knights. The square corner al- 
luded to, continuation more correctly, the termination 
row arches. exactly line with them, and built the very 
same style, the stones being the same shape and size with those 
the arches and buttresses. 

Looking northward from this corner the old palace, noticed, 
exactly line with the eastern face it, and about midway between 
and the north side the palace enclosure, Mr. Williams’s 
gateway,’ which says is, its style architecture, different from 
anything had seen Jerusalem, and, thinks, high antiqui- 
ty. Now, Mr. had carefully compared this relic with the row 
arches above-mentioned, would have found that the style ar- 
chitecture precisely the same both. Even the shape and dimen- 
sions the stones are the same both. The stones are mostly 
oblong form, three four feet length, should think, and 
little less than two feet breadth and thickness. And further, had 
looked from the top the corner, already described, across the open 
ground this ‘pier gateway,’ would have been satisfied that both 
the ‘pier’ and the ‘corner,’ are part and parcel one and the same build- 
ing, and that the old palace the St.John. Ithink 
suggested your review, that this was one the gates the said palace; 
and seems that one, who carefully compares the several re- 
mains now alluded to, can doubt for moment that such the fact. 

remain, dear Sir, with great respect, 
Most truly yours, 

Smith lent the sheets your article, and left 
them with Dr. McGowan, Jerusalem, for the edification travel- 
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the correctness your views, and has promised keep eye upon 

those excavations, and any others that may made, and commu- 
icate anything interesting that may discover. 


Dr. 


ARTICLE 


THE ARGUMENT THE EPISTLE THE 
GALATIANS. 


Prof. Hackett, Newton Theol. Institution. 


Tue epistle the Galatians one the most argumentative 
all the New Testament epistles; both this respect and point 
doctrinal importance, stands confessedly next the epistles the 
Romans and the Hebrews. The following attempt exhibit 
with conciseness logical outline the contents this epistle. 
will perceived that two three instances the course thought 
developed here, founded passages which are controverted, and 
which some might choose understand differently but for the most 
part, the nerve the argument will found contained ex- 
pressions which general consent admit only one explanation. 


The general object the epistle was arrest the progress the 
false sentiments respecting the mode acceptance with God, which 
the Judaizing errorists were spreading the Galatian churches, 
bring back the Galatians their original dependence Christ as- 
the only foundation their hope salvation. For the accomplish- 
ment this object, the writer adapting himself the course pursued 
his opponents aims, first, establish his claim full equality 
apostle with the other acknowledged apostles our Lord; second, 
explain and confirm the true doctrine justification grace alone 
opposition that works; and, finally, administer such coun- 
sels and reproofs the moral condition the Galatians required. 
these three parts into which the epistle divides itself, the first may 
termed apologetic, including the first two chapters, the second doc- 
trinal dogmatic, including the third and fourth chapters, and the 


This remark applies, however, almost exclusively 19. 11. 
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third practical, embracing the two remaining chapters. These three 
divisions follow each other strict logical order. The first 
sary the second, since without admission the 
tolic authority, his subsequent exposition the way salvation 
would have possessed the weight only ordinary human opinion, 
instead being now is, authoritative and and since, the 
other hand, the great peculiarity the plan salvation which 
insists its opposition the system law works, the third part 
becomes obviously necessary complement the second. Those 
who profess rely this method justification, are avoid the 
error supposing that because they are separated from the law 
source merit, they are released from also rule for the govern- 
ment their lives. 

more particular analysis the course thought follows. 
the introduction, Paul asserts the strongest manner, the divine 
origin his apostleship, and his appointment without any human 
intervention, and invokes the Galatians the usual benediction from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. this connection 
brings.incidentally into view the sacrifice and death Christ the 
means human salvation, and thus announces the great theme the 
epistle the outset, 

then proceeds express his astonishment the sudden 
tion the Galatians from the truth, characterizes the error which 
they had embraced, were danger embracing, utter and 
fatal perversion the gospel, and the most emphatic terms 
nounces the conduct those, who had persuaded them this course, 
deserving the severest reprobation and punishment. The 
plan salvation preached himself, was certainly and unalter- 
ably the only possible way salvation, that any different system 
though taught angel from heaven, must rejected, once, 
false merely the ground such difference, 6—10. 

vindication the right, thus asserted, declare infallible 
teacher what the truth is, Paul enters next upon argument show, 
first, that had received his doctrine the mode salvation, not 
from any human teaching but direct and, second, that 
this doctrine thus communicated him, was demonstrated true 
consideration its own nature, its effects, its harmony with 
Scripture, its attestation miracles and other similar evidences. 

his knowledge the gospel proved have been not 
human but divine origin, negatively the fact that immediately 
his conversion, entered the full exercise his office apos- 
tle without any consultation with human advisers, that 
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preached the gospel for years without any intercourse even personal 
with the apostles, and that when length went 
Jerusalem and saw some their number, was visit friendship 
merely, and had relation whatever his attainment fuller 
knowledge the Christian doctrines, Again, the same 
thing proved affirmatively, the fact that his coming later 
period into fuller connection with the apostles, his views truth were 
sanctioned them perfectly coincident with theirs, who had been 
taught personally our Lord, 1—6; that was recognized 
them, standing all respects, officially, level with themselves, 
7—10; and that far from having ever acted subordination them, 
having acknowledged any dependence them, had memo- 
rable occasion, Antioch, opposed the very chief them, viz. Peter, 
reproving him, publicly and his face, for having practically abandon- 
the great principle justification faith alone, inasmuch had 
timidly concealed for time his real convictions, and acted Jew- 
ish rites must superadded faith Christ essential salvation, 
confirmation these statements, Paul presents brief 
outline his well known history, adapted show that could have 
become such was and that was fact such claimed 
be, consequence only having been appointed his work God 
himself, and qualified for endowments received immediately from 
Having thus, the first two chapters, vindicated his authority 
apostle, other words, shown that the gospel which preach- 
must true, because was taught direct revelation, Paul 
proceeds, the next place, argue the truth the gospel from 
consideration the system, both viewed itself and attested 
the appropriate external marks its divine character. summary 
the argument developed this connection, the following. 
gratuitous system justification contained the gospel, must 
the true one opposition that merit works, first, because 
the Holy Spirit accompanies its reception witness that those who 
embrace it, are adopted the children God, 2—4; second, be- 
cause has been sanctioned miracles, third, because ac- 
cords with the manner which Abraham was justified, 
fourth, because fulfils the predictions the Old Testament, which 
was foretold that Christ was the medium through which spirit- 
ual blessings should conferred mankind, and fifth, be- 
cause the only system adapted men sinners. confirma- 
tion the last point shown, that, the ground obedience jus- 
tification impossible, because the obedience which the law demands, 
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must perfect; and individual renders this, evident that 
many are the law, are under curse. Under these circum. 
stances, therefore, Christ gave himself ransom redeem from 
the curse the law, being made himself curse for and thus pro- 
viding way salvation which applicable all, Gentiles well 

The objection which might urged against part the above 
reasoning, that the legal economy established Moses having 
been given subsequently the time Abraham, had placed men 
different footing regard the attainment spiritual blessings, 
answered saying that the supposition forbidden the character 
God. Even human contracts, when once ratified, remain binding 
the parties, and nothing variance with the original stipulations 
may afterwards added them. justifying Abraham faith, 
God entered into virtual engagement bestow the heavenly inherit- 
ance, always and only, the same condition; and the giving the 
law, therefore, which was subsequent transaction, could not have 
annulled the promise this respect, 15—18. 

But the law have value means enabling establish 
the divine favor, what advantage it, the objector de- 
mands, 3:19. reply this question, the apostle explains the 
great object law be, prepare men for the reception the gos- 
pel awakening them consciousness their sins and convincing 
them their need the deliverance from guilt and condemnation, 
which the redemption Christ affords, may suppose 
that while Paul would describe this the office law general and 
one, therefore, which adapted still perform means bring- 
ing men Christ, means affirm here more especially the 
Mosaic economy, that great embodiment the legal principle, which 
was established prepare the way for another and better system 
and then its outward forms, its rites and symbols, was destined 
come end, 23—25. Under this more perfect system which 
realized Christ, those who were only the natural descendants 
Abraham, become faith his spiritual those who were servants 
groaning under the bondage sin and the law, become free, 26— 
29. Those who were children state minority 
are advanced the dignity sons and heirs God, and receive the 
seal their adoption such the presence the Spirit God 
their hearts, 

view this superiority the Christian dispensation the Jew- 
ish, Paul then remonstrates with the Galatians their folly and in- 
gratitude turning back the beggarly elements the latter, 
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adds his most earnest entreaty that they would return and 
trust again with him strengthens this appeal touch- 
ing allusion their former affection for him, and distinctly apprises 
them that becoming alienated from him they had been made the 
dupes artful men, whose pretended zeal for the law originated 
the most interested and unworthy motives, 

This second part the discussion closes, employing the his- 
tory Abraham and his family allegory illustration the 
two systems which has been considering. ‘The points compari- 
son which are suggested here, are such these. Judaism the legal 
system, which Ishmael who was servile origin, may considered 
type, imposes spiritual bondage those who adhere it; 
whereas Christianity which free dispensation and hence fitly rep- 
resented Isaac, the son free woman, liberates men from their 
bondage and makes them the children God. Ishmael 
was born mere natural way, the Jews are mere natural seed 
but Christians, who obtain justification conformity with the promise 
made Abraham, are the true promised seed, even Isaac was. 
Further, old Ishmael persecuted Isaac, the child promise, 
not accounted strange that under the gospel the natural 
seed, that is, the Jews, should persecute the spiritual seed, that is, 
Christians. And, finally, Isaac was acknowledged the true heir 
but Ishmael was set aside, must the difference which 
exists between Jews and believers; the former, other words, 
those who depend their own merit for obtaining the favor God, 
will rejected, while those who seek faith, shall realize the 
blessing, means this illustration, which was intend- 
not much convince the understanding impress the mem- 
ory, the apostle skilfully recapitulates the prominent doctrinal ideas 
the epistle, and the same time leaves them associated the 
minds the Galatians with familiar and striking portion sacred 
history, that they could never have been easily 

The practical part the epistle then follows. The apostle here 
exhorts the Galatians maintain their liberty Christ, because the 
surrender would deprive them all benefit from the gospel and 
render them debtors keep the whole law order saved, 
them the sad contrast between their present 
state and the commencement their Christian career, and desires 
that they might restored the condition which they had left, even 
though the formal excision those who had misled them, might 
necessary for this purpose, then turns warn them 
against abuse their Christian liberty, enjoins upon them ob- 
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servance the law duty, the essence which love, and 
whose requirement this respect they would enabled fulfil 
following the dictates the Spirit, enable 
judge whether they are actuated the Spirit opposite 
ple, enumerates, first, some the works the flesh, and then, the 
characteristic fruits the Spirit, 19—26. 

adds, the last chapter, several general directions, such 
late, for example, the spirit with which Christians should admonish 
those who fall into sin, the patience which they should exhibit towards 
each others’ faults, the duty providing for the wants Christian 
teachers, and short, performing unweariedly every good work with 
the assurance that due time they should have their reward, 
10. warns them once more against the sinister designs those 
who were earnest for circumcision, holds their view again 
the cross Christ that alone which men should glory, and closes 
with prayer for them those whom would still regard 
ren, 11—18. 
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three works which have given the titles, are all them 
great interest students metaphysical ‘speculative’ science. 
The first two especially deserve notice, marking new point the 
history the sciences Great Britain. For they are fitted wipe 
away the double reproach which has rested upon English students 
the present time, that they either did not care acquaint them- 
selves with the speculations the continental philosophers, were in- 
competent appreciate and criticise them. The publication Mo- 
rell’s History and the favor with which has been received effec- 
tually refutes the first reproach and attentive study the second 
work will dissipate, does not demolish, the other. The third 
work too valuable for the American student not deserve friendly 
recognition. 

The history Morell published two handsome 8vo. volumes. 
has passed its second edition, which has received additions im- 
portant their extent and value. The author, are informed, 
yet young man who has devoted the beginnings his manhood 
principally metaphysical studies, and hopes make these studies 
the occupation his life. has studied the schools Scotland, 
Germany and France, and has had the means fully acquaint- 
ing himself with the philosophers the continent, not merely read- 
ing their writings, but hearing them their lecture-rooms, and 
mingling their circles. ‘These advantages seems have used 
with great diligence, and with honest and impartial spirit. His 
work shows him candid and truth-loving man, who aims 
unbiassed any prejudices except honorable attachment the 
truth distinguished from error, science opposed scepticism, 
and faith that which immortal and spiritual contrasted with 
that which earthly and sensual. His mind clear, comprehensive 
and just, and his style natural, graceful and easy. there any 
defects worth naming, they are that his intellect though superior does 
not evince the highest vigor and acuteness, and that his style lacks 
closeness, energy and point. 

the preface the first edition, the author has given some account 
his own philosophical studies and the history his opinions, 
the most ready explanation his object preparing the work, and 
also the character the work itself, indicated the purpose for 
which was written. tells that first studied Locke with 
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interest but without entire satisfaction, that next read Brown and 
became enthusiastic admirer and disciple his system; then 
went Glasgow, and then his admiration for Brown began abate 
and his esteem for Reid rise. then studied Kant’s 
Pure Reason” and some other works, but with the very common 
results the student German philosophy, being unable 
place for the “barbarous science” among the conclusions and methods 
the philosophy with which was already familiar. For the 
pose being relieved from this difficulty, find the clue which 
the mystery these writers explained, very wisely went 
Germany and there studied, well heard Fichte and 
lecture the class-room. Here was not entirely satis- 
fied, for would seem did not find the way connect his new 
with his old philosophy, translate the new thoughts and phrase- 
ology which was introduced into those the English and Scotch 
schools. seems, however, have mastered the principles and the 
nomenclature the leading German systems and have gathered 
the materials for future investigations. From Germany went 
France, and there became acquainted with the principles the 
lectic school, which gave him more complete satisfaction than any other, 
and enabled him understand the German and Scotch philosophies; 
well find how far the same truths were recognized 
was view the field which had been obliged traverse with- 
out guide, that was induced prepare the historical sketch which 
has given these two that other students the out- 
set and during the progress their inquiries might bear their hands, 
manual which should give them general view the various sys- 
tems recent philosophy, and should indicate their bearing upon the 
great matters and questions which make philosophy any val- 
ue. The work not designed popular any unworthy sense 
the word. not book designed for the people. not 
the other hand designed answer all the wants philosophers. 
does not answer the questions, nor discuss the problems, nor 
thoroughly exhibit the system any philosopher satisfy the in- 
quirer who would investigate thoroughly for himself. does however 
aim give such exhibition the various systems the nineteenth 
the study the history all. 

The work professes its title history the philosophy 
the nineteenth century. The author reasons, however, very justly, 
that the systems this separate period cannot understood, con- 
sidered themselves alone. These systems begin where the philo- 
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sophy the preceding century ended. For though Kant set off 
direction opposite that Hume, yet true that had not 
been for the philosophy Hume, the philosophy Kant would never 
have been produced, that impossible fully appreciate the 
one, without tracing its connections with the other. cannot enter 
fully into the views the later philosopher, and see under what influ- 
ences and establish what principles wrote, unless know the 
system against which contended. the same way cannot 
comprehend Hume without studying Berkeley, nor can fully un- 
derstand Berkeley without having mastered Locke. writer 
the history the philosophy the nineteenth century, almost 
necessity forced study that the sources these more recent 
systems. And the entire system modern philosophy linked 
together its several parts till come Descartes, who gave 
its first movement, this historian the nineteenth century becomes 
fact the historian modern philosophy. very considerable por- 
tion the first volume taken with exhibition the earlier 
modern philosophy under the title, the Proximate Sources the 
Philosophy the nineteenth century.” This the title the first 
part the entire work. The second part The Characteristics 
the Philosophy the nineteenth century.” The third, which the 
last and the briefest, The Tendencies the Philosophy the 
nineteenth century.” 

introduction the discussion which divided into these 
three parts, indicated under these heads, the author treats philosophy 
answers objections against it; Sec. contends that its rise was 
inevitable; Sec. exhibits the primary elements human 
knowledge; after exhibition the categories Aristotle, Kant 
and Cousin, attempts analyze our primary ideas; Sec. 
divides all actual and possible systems philosophy into sensational- 
ism, idealism, skepticism, mysticism and eclecticism. 

these fourth and fifth sections offer word two criti- 
The fourth section, though its place would appropriate 
and necessary, yet seems altogether out place the 
tion work like this. The reason is, that these generalizations, 
baldly and briefly stated, with illustrations, cannot appreciated 
any one the class for which the work proposes particularly 
the especial reproach much the philosophizing the present day, 
that content with barren generalizations, which are repeated 
those who not comprehend the particulars for which they stand, 
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and whose scientific knowledge but jargon empty 
This eminently the fault the exclusive devotees the 
tal schools. 

Another objection that the writer this analysis not only 
the principles, but the technics his own system. 
course that every writer will have his own system, and will use that 
system his criticism. But the exhibition form with 
nomenclature brief introduction, strikes quite premature, 
especially the entire section which discusses Aristotle, Kant, 
Cousin and himself occupies less than fifteen pages, not closely print. 
ed. 

suggest, also, that the preliminary classification all systems 
sensational, idealistic, skeptical, mystical and eclectic, exposed 
grave objections. not dispute the applicability the terms 
general designations particular writers and classes writers. The 
use them for certain purposes, the highest degree convenient 
and commendable. But the fact is, that there are very many 
guished philosophers whom these terms will exclusive sense 
apply. They cannot truly said nothing but sensationalists 
idealists. Locke and Descartes may serve examples. Locke 
far from being sensationalist, and nothing more. Descartes 
not simply idealist. 

The author uses these epithets the most objectionable form. For 
carries them through his entire work, and classifies 
phers each period under these several heads. The effect this 
affix unjust and odious names those who not wholly deserve 
them, and create prejudice against the memory those who 
serve the highest honor from their fellow men. The author does not 
design injustice any, fully believe. attempts qual- 
ify and limit the effect his unfavorable classification far lies 
his power. name however will still adhere, and the writer 
will viewed the man who receives his impression from the his- 
torian alone, one whom the term applies. reads him for 
himself, the biassing influences these original impressions will re- 
main with him still. 

extend therefore our criticism from this classification, and ap- 
ply the entire work. venture say, that labors under 
the objection hasty and vague generalization, involving some 
cases incorrect, and others obscure impression. know 
that the brevity such work, seems demand some general meth- 
like that which has been adopted. are also aware that 
into very minute detail and extended discussion regard 
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ular opinions, impossible. And yet true, that the effort speak 
the concrete rather than the abstract, and the particular rather 
than the general, greatly desired, and would have added 
the interest and the authority this volume. cannot but think 
the author has erred this particular, from his deference to, 
rather from his fondness for his continental favorites. Had fol- 
lowed the sparkling homeliness Reid, and the cautious exactness 
Stewart, rather than the brilliant but sometimes obscure and some- 
times hasty Cousin, would have produced work more congenial 
the English tastes, and more keeping with the ordinary tone 
English literature. 

The work will most sought for, for its information regard 
the continental writers, particularly those the German school. 
subject has the curiosity Englishmen been- more excited than 
upon this, and respect none has been difficult satisfy this 
curiosity. The only full and critical accounts these writers, have 
been accessible only through German and French writers, and these 
even are not common this while dry and formal exhi- 
bition the technical terms our own language, however useful 
those who are masters the system which this synopsis, will 
cast but little light its true character, one who appears first 
inquirer. The object the author was more than give dry 
detail the principles and technics these great German schools. 
was show how they have with the same problems 
thought which have tried all philosophers from the first outset their 
inquiries. show also how one these systems made way for the 
other, and give intelligible though brief account the principles, 
the language and means the terminology that familiar 
men education. does not indeed withhold the nomenclature 
peculiar each individual philosopher. would absurd. 
But does not confine himself with dry and curt explanation, 
nor explain one term another dry and scholastic itself. 

are asked how far has been successful his aim bring 
within the reach his English readers intelligible view the 
German schools, can answer thus far safely, that has succeeded 
far better than any one who has preceded him, and the case 
some them has been highly successful. His exhibitions the 
peculiarities Fichte and Hegel are felicitous. Those Kant and 
Schelling seemed not thoroughly treated, though the 
difficulty probably the subject matter. however still ques- 
tion whether any knowledge obtained from the most felicitous execu- 
tion design, such contemplated the author, can relied 
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upon being worth all that seems be, and whether one does not 
leave such exhibition the principles any writer, thinking 
knows more than does fact. adopts his conclusions 
will without knowing the grounds which they rest, the pro. 
cesses which the writer has been led them, the objections which 
has has not successfully combatted, and the relations which his 
opinion holds other truths and other interests. more like. 
the case with the American student, who shall read the 
maries our author the principles the German schools, will 
repelled barbarous nomenclature, and quite satisfied 
scheme principles uncouth, can never give them any valuable 
light discipline. desire above all things, whether 
theology, that may not have derived all his knowledge the sys- 
tem from any sketch the heads its opinions. 

Besides the criticisms Mr. Morell the continental systems, both 
and French, has aimed give full notice the 
glish and Scotch. The leading philosophers from Bacon the 
sent time, all receive share his attention. They are course 
criticised from his point view, and judged the standard the 
eclectic school, and are classed according the principles which 
have indicated, but the spirit the critic always generous, and the 
tone fair. 

would gathered from perusal the contents and glance 
few pages here and there, that this history far more complete 
than any the English language. also may said 
more complete its topics and the extent its range, than any 
other single history. would folly and ignorance say 
think that its notices German philosophy full the 
work Michelet, that gives complete exhibition the 
French speculation does but possesses the advantage 
presenting the German, the French and the English philosophies 
side side, and showing certain extent the relations which 
they hold each other. 

The bibliographical value the work, especially the English 
portion the history, not inconsiderable. The manual Tenne- 
man may indicate the names very many writers who are less 
but does not give that satisfaction furnished the fuller notices 
Morell, brief they are. His incidental notices too living 
ters England, and movements under the surface, here and there 
reveal kind knowledge which most rarely gained from 
books. 
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attitude the author towards religion uniformly respectful 
and reverent. shows indeed less intimate knowledge with the 
theological writers England than should expect, and 
seems less conversant with its best treatises the great ques- 
tions which have been raised respect the defence Christianity. 
But that believer some sense the supernatural origin 
Christianity, sufficiently obvious plain but not obtrusive intima- 
tions. also deeply and justly sensible the relation philos- 
ophy religion, and argues the question with fairness yet with 
what humiliating the good name our mother-land. Whatever 
may the prejudices against philosophy, the religious theolog- 
ical world this country, and though they may narrow and un- 
reasonable enough, and extend more widely than could desire, 
are quite thankful that writer with us, would oppressed Mr. 
Morell seems with the extent the prejudices against philoso- 
phy which prevail the religious world, and with the hopelessness 
making impression ‘upon the clearest and most obvious 
considerations. are quite certain that there very large class 
the truly educated and best minds this country, with whom the 
principles this subject, which Mr. Morell finds necessary 
reiterate, are received axioms. with great pleasure that no- 
tice this first production author who his work presents many 
claims our kind and respectful regard, and who are assured 
those who know him, all man, that seems his writ- 
The work eminently deserves, and are confident will re- 
extensive and increasing circulation this country. 
are not certain but will valued more highly here than has 
been home, though would seem that the interest the English 
thinkers Speculative Philosophy,” decidedly advancing. 


Sir William Hamilton’s edition the works Reid production 
the highest value, and will sought for with great eagerness 
all students mental science. Those who have learned esteem 
the rare erudition and the mental force the editor from his occa- 
sional contributions the Edinburgh Review, could have other 
than the highest expectations from formal critique him the 
works the father the Scotch philosophy. They would easily an- 
ticipate that the opinions Reid would present numerous points 
interest which could not but suggest notices the great writers 
France and Germany, and invite formal review the entire field 
modern philosophy. They will not disappointed actual in- 
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spection the work. The completion this criticism will challenge 
their admiration. First all the writer seen fully acquainted 
with the field actual and familiar study all the recent writers, 
Next obvious that does not despise them, but understands the 
import, the extent and the difficulties the questions which have 
cupied their attention. What best all, will feel that not 
mastered them, but the master them all, for while does 
justice their truths, detects their errors, and appreciating and 
acknowledging their strength, discerns and exposes their 
not dazzled their splendid generalizations, nor imposed 
the apparent continuity their logic, nor does defer their judg. 
ment founded their rarer opportunities more extended 
tion. Nor again does yield the natural, but still weak fondness, 
tant than the same truth domestic garb; which error 
judged less weak dangerous for the same reason. But man who 
earnest for the truth, who master all distinctions which any 
man can make, and can follow processes however refined, where 
any man can lead; grapples with any and all their philosophers, 
and shows himself their equal. 

The relations Reid Kant and his successors, well 
Cousin and the other eclectics, are intimate, need not say, very 
naturally bring their doctrines, for distinct recognition 
constant reference and comparison. For Reid was aware 
the deficiencies Locke any Locke’s more recent opponents. 
His opposition him, however, quite unequal. one time 
scientific; another, only practical. one occasion sub- 
arrests all analysis stubborn protest behalf fact, leaving its 
elements unanalyzed and its methods unexplained. consequence, 
has left much do, for disciple who follows him the main 
principles his philosophy. Besides, his reading was not exten- 
sive, nor his analysis exhausting, nor his method logical, not 
leave much done, even his own times, develope fully 
and vindicate entirely the principles his system. And now that 
entire schools philosophy have sprung up, exhausting their read- 
ing, and logical even excess their methods reasoning, would 
seem that the expounder better system should equal them 
learning, and equally skilled the forms logic. one who 
has read Sir William Hamilton’s criticism Cousin can doubt the 
immense advantage which can assert over every other critic the 
French philosopher, being the master the same weapons with 


the subject his strictures. obvious, that the great majority 
English writers who have attempted criticise the continental 
writers, show that they not fully comprehend the subject which 
they write, least not comprehend the way which these 
writers think they understand the subject. Hence, has been almost 
universally true, that English criticisms are disregarded despised 
the continent, and impassable gulf has seemed fixed be- 
tween the schools the continent and those Great Britain. 
say almost universally, for Hamilton illustrious exception. His 
critiques Cousin well his other productions, have been felt 
and appreciated Cousin and his disciples, and generally allow- 
these latter, that all points equal their master, and 
worthy stand the head rival British school. His miscella- 
neous works have been translated into French and published Paris. 
addition familiar acquaintance with the modern schools, 
has another advantage, being equally home with Aristotle. The 
Stagirite his great master. master whom does not adore like 
the schoolmen, with blind idolatry, but whom in- 
telligent appreciation. His references are frequent and natural. His 
commentators are also every day acquaintances, and the schoolmen 
less familiar. Indeed know not what writer gives more decided 
and marked indications erudition, properly displayed, and yet turn- 
actual use illustrating and enforcing principles that are pro- 
found and original, while yet they are clearly and strikingly stated. 
all this erudition, rare and massive is, seems the 
master, and never over-burdened its ponderous weight. 
Like Warburton, and unlike Parr, wields the spear which like 
weaver’s beam, though were Parthian true, the 
learning sometimes little disproportionate the demand the 
occasion, and the effect little laughable when the heavy spear 
raised against foe whom the dart would annihilate quite certainly 
and far more gracefully. The style the author cannot compli- 
ment. cumbrous and awkward. His long familiarity with the 
peculiarly abstract terminology logic, has made this would 
seem the most natural language which express his thoughts 
all subjects and reduce everything its most general and abstract 
conceptions, and express them the most attenuated phraseology, 
natural him was with Dame Quickly, speak every- 
thing the requires special training feel home 
with his language, and assumes times almost barbarous aspect, 
which repels every one except the persevering inquirer. The earnest 
student will regard this, however, slight consequence, and will 
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cheerfully make all the effort that required, order break 
through the valuable thought that concealed beneath the rough 
exterior. 

The volume before is, regret say, incomplete. ab. 
ruptly closed the 914th page, the midst important note, 
and the midst also unfinished sentence; the publisher 
presume having become impatient longer delay. The work 
printed double columns, style which means equal 
the merits the work, and the proof reading very carelessly done. 
These defects are hardly explained justified the cheapness 
the work, and the desire make text-book for classical 
Still less the mechanical execution the volume all worthy 
the value its contents, and the deserved reputation its editor. 
Surely the city and university Edinburgh have too much reason 
proud the name their professor logic, say nothing the 
honor the founder the Scottish school philosophy, con- 
tent with such edition the works Reid, edited the first 
British metaphysicians. 

The appearance the volume however little consequence 
compared with the contents. These comprise first all full 
tion the writings Reid, with selections from his unpublished let- 
ters. Dugald Stewart’s account his life and writings also pre- 
fixed. The contributions the editor, consist first all, supple- 
mentary dissertations distinct and important topics. These are 

appended the writings Reid, and they comprise nearly 200 
closely printed pages. They are connected with Reid’s writings dis- 
and numerous references, and yet are extended and complete 
discussion separate and important topics. Note entitled, “On 
the philosophy common sense; or, our primary beliefs considered 
the ultimate criterion truth.” Note presentative and 
representative knowledge.” Note the various theories 
external perception.” Note Distinction the primary and 
ondary qualities body.” “Perception proper and 
proper.” D** Contribution towards history the doctrine men- 
reproduction, suggestion association.” the midst this note the 
volume terminates, and are left conjecture how many and what 
the remaining notes will be. would seem, however, that they are 
complete exhibition the editor’s views the most impor- 
tant topics psychology and metaphysics. These supplementary 
dissertations not constitute the most important contributions the 
editor. interesting and valuable our view, are the occa- 
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sional notes which appear almost every page, greater less 
length. These are especially valuable from the fact, that they cast 
the light precisely the spot where the light needed, and also from 
the fact, that they are more happily conceived and expressed, than 
the more formal and dissertations the end. should 
unwilling spare either however, and are disposed complain 
only that the work not finished. were complete, should 
not hesitate pronounce one the most important books refer- 
ence the language, the student mental science. trust 
will not long before the whole will made accessible the pub- 
lic. The appearance such book itself constitutes era the 
history British science, almost remarkable and worthy 
remembered, that Reid’s original works. Certainly work 
has appeared any time since that period, which was fitted make 
impression the public mind, give more decided 
direction the habits thinking, shape and fix the principles 
cannot but desire that this work shall accessible 
our American students. writer the English language, 
think, more richly deserves, and will more amply repay thorough 
study, than Dr. Reid, himself. Certainly Dr. Reid, edited 
Sir William Hamilton, eminently worthy the most faithful atten- 
tion. The appearance this work this time particularly aus- 
picious. ‘The dazzling influence which attended the introduction 
the French and German philosophers our American scholars, 
has given way more sober desire, thoroughly and critically scan 
their merits. ‘The imposing effect, from novel phraseology and high- 
sounding nomenclature and lofty assumption, has been gradually los- 
ing its charms. minds the studious seem collapsed 
condition consequent the excitement which attended the giving 
implicit attachment their old favorites, and the disappointment 
not being fully satisfied with the newer. general desire and expec- 
tation seems cherished, system which shall sober and ra- 
tional, while yet shall not superficial nor sensual,—a system 
which shall neither creep the earth, nor lost the clouds, but 
which shall stand firmly upon the one while yet its eye shall clearly 
gaze into the mysteries the other, and true man’s nature, 
and the laws man’s being. writer better fitted meet this 
desire, satisfy these longings than Reid, and none will found 
convey more truth unpretending way satisfy more ques- 
tions and solve more problems, without seeming promise 
either. Whatever his deficiencies might been, either 
10* 
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principles their adaptation modern readers, these are abundantly 
supplied his accomplished editor. 

Should this work given the American public reprint, 
trust will the case, desire first all see published 
form more convenient and attractive than that the Edinburgh 
edition. hope also that may accompanied translation 
the fragments Royer Collard’s lectures, collected and appended 
Jouffroy his translation Reid’s works. These lectures are 
instructive comment and expansion Reid’s system, that they ought 
not withheld from the mass English readers. Perhaps also 
they should accompanied the preface Jouffroy the same 
edition Reid. Both these would show how Reid was transplanted 
into France, and constituted the influence and began the impulses 
have resulted the better French philosophy the present 
day. connection ought not omit mention that the ed- 
itor the work has very appropriately dedicated it,to Victor Cousin, 
only token the editor’s admiration the first philosopher 
France, but, tribute due appropriately and preéminently the 
statesman through whom Scotland has been again united intellectually 
her old political ally, and the author’s writings, (the best result 
Scottish speculation) made the basis academical instruction phi- 
losophy, throughout the central nation Europe.” 


The Dictionary the Philosophical Sciences, the last the three 
professors philosophy, the school Cousin. The attention the 
numerous disciples this school has been late much directed his- 
torical and critical inquiries and the natural result investigations 
this sort, sufficient number men common way think- 
ing, the publication encyclopedia critical dictionary. 
issued numbers each containing more than 300 large 
and closely printed pages, which are sold Paris five francs. Two 
these constitute volume; and four volumes will complete the 
work. The initials the writer are subjoined each article, 
list the writers’ names full accompanies each volume. The work 
edited Franck, member the institute and associate professor 
philosophy, the faculty letters Paris. The principles the 
work are given some length the preface. They are the main 
the principles the eclectic school, though expressed 
language and terms which the disciples the English philoso- 
phy common sense and faith, would make little objection. 
dictionary differs from the German encyclopaedia Krug being 
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more exclusively and appropriately metaphysical its topics, and 
also gives fuller notices French and English writers and discus- 
sions. has the advantage also being free from the peculiar tech- 
nology and nomenclature which the German writers always adopt, 
whether they criticise German, French, English writer. 
brings down the knowledge these sciences recent date. The 
several topics treated are described the preface, the 
Philosophy properly called. The history philosophy 
with criticism, least impartial judgment, all the opinions 
and systems which philosophy spreads out before us. The biog- 
raphy all the philosophers any importance, confined within such 
limits, conduce the knowledge their opinions and the 
general history the science. need not add that this portion 
our labor does not concern the living. Philosophical bibliography 
arranged such way, that the conclusion every article, there 
may found list all the works which relate that subject, 
all the writings the philosopher whose life and opinions have been 
considered. The definition every philosophical term, what- 
soever system may belong; whether not has been retained 
use. Each these definitions some sort, the history the word 
which proposes explain the signification. takes its ori- 
gin; follows through all the schools which have adopted suc- 
cession, and have turned their own use. Thus that the his- 
tory words inseparable from the history ideas. This part 
our work, though obviously the most humble, not perhaps the least 
useful. might contribute prosecuted hands more skilful than 
ours, establish philosophy least unity language.” The 
subjects are arranged the order. The titles under the 
letter are the following: Baader, Bacon (Roger and Francis), 
Barclay, Bardili, Bassus Aufidius, Baumeister, Baumgarten (A. G.), 
Bayer, Bayle, Beattie, Beautiful the idea of, Beausobre (Isaac and Lou- 
is), Beck, Becker (Balthazar and Rodolfus), Bede, Bendavid, 
Bentham, Bérard, Bérenger (of Tours and Poitiers) Berg, Ber- 
ger (J. de. and E.), Bergier, Bérigard, Bergk, Berkeley, 
Bernard Chartres, Bessarion, Bias, Bichat, Biel, The supreme good, 
(Bien, Souverain Bien), Bilfinger, Bion, Bodin Bodinus, Boéce 
Boéthius, Boehme (Jacob and F.), Boéthius (Daniel), Boéthus, 
Bolingbroke, Bonald, Bonaventura St., Bonnet, Bonstetten, Born, 
Boscovich, Bossuet, Buddhism, Boulainvilliers, Boursier, Bouterweck, 
Bredenburg, Broussais, Brown (Peter and Thomas) Bruce, Brucker, 
Bruno, Bryson, Buddeus, Buhle, Buonafede, Buridan, Burke, 
Burlamaqui, Burleigh, Butler. The letter should not expect 
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would one the most promising, but will seen from these 
titles, that the plan the dictionary truly liberal. 

The tone the dictionary believing and elevated. influence 
favorable morality, conservative yet liberal political views, and 
religious faith. The relations the eclectic school Christianity 
and Christian theology, are however somewhat singular, and 
worthy serious consideration illustrating the type Christianity 
which prevails France, and the almost necessary influence the 
Romish church the reflecting and inquiring minds among its men 
education. The philosophers the eclectic school inquirers after 
truth, are serious and believing, and some sense the word, are re- 
ligious. They are serious and believing, inasmuch they recognize 
with distinct acknowledgement the moral and religious nature man, 
and the moral administration God adapted this nature. Chris- 
tianity system religious truth, and breathing the spirit 
duty and love, they some sense acknowledge divine. Many 
most them their external profession, may very good Cath- 
olics. But they find themselves perpetual warfare with the 
this dictionary, the theological spirit perpetually spoken 
essary antagonist the philosophical. Christianity recognized 
being coincident with the indications and conclusions philosophy, but 
the Christian theology the church never there recognized. 
never hinted, much less asserted, that the principles theology 
ought truly harmonious with the deductions true science 
the foundations natural religion. Nay, the contrary seems 
continually implied. What harmony can there between faith and 
science, the only condition this peace shall general armistice 
with definite and well defined concord. What union between the 
thinking philosopher and believing Christian, necessary that the 
philosopher when thinks should forget the Christian when be- 
lieves, and the Christian just far believes, must untrue 
the philosopher when reflects. ‘The cause this disunion and 
the sunlight that lies the attitude which the Romish church 
teaches the truths Christianity and the grounds which rests its 
claims. Its sad and disastrous consequence the best minds the 
nation, must continue long science and Christian theology shall 
maintain their present relative position. mournful think, that 
while the philosophical spirit the people hopeful, neither Ro- 
manism nor Protestantism seem understand its condition nor 
able wants. would seem that truly Christian philos- 
ophy could grafted upon this promising stock, entire change 
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might effected the thinking mind the nation. But from 
whence this Christian philosophy come, more than can pre- 
ict. 

difference between France and either Germany England 
this respect striking, with all the monstrous errors Germany. 
still perpetual problem with the newest philosophy, give 
philosophical solution the doctrines Christianity. The solution 
may more inexplicable than the difficulty left unsolved, but the 
attempt make it, argues the conviction that scientific and Christian 
truth ought harmonious. England, philosophy has endeav- 
ored follow and keep pace with theology, though must con- 
fessed has too often been passibus aequis.” But England 
has always been believed that theology and philosophy should move 
with even pace the same harmonious rounds, and should together 
manifest the glory the God who truth and love. That this ideal 
harmony should fully realized, the aim and effort every truly 
Christian philosopher. 


ARTICLE VII. 


JEROME AND HIS TIMES. 


Rev. Samuel Osgood, Providence, 


Sancti Stridonensis, Opera. Studio 
Labore Domini Martianay, Monachi 
—MDCCVI. 

Works St. Eusebius Jerome Stridon, Presbyter. Edited John 
Martianay, Presbyter, and Monk the Benedictine Order the 
Congregation St. Maur. five Volumes, folio. 

Vie, Ses Ecrits Ses Doctrines, par Collombet. Paris, 
History St. Jerome, Father the church the Fourth Century 

his Life; his Writings and his Doctrines. two volumes, 8vo. 
Collombet. 


was the church the fourth century illustrious men 
who adorned imposing office with brilliant abilities; princes like 
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the imperial convert Constantine who begun, and the more consistent 
Theodosius, who completed the union the church and State; 
prelates indomitable Athanasius, profound Augustine, eloquent 
Gregory and Chrysostom, and commanding Ambrose and Basil; 
not any these titled dignitaries that Christendom ages 
since has paid her most frequent honors. The Roman 
least, has passed over this majestic array princes and prelates with 
comparative indifference, and reserved her brightest aureola for 
untitled scholar, who shrank alike from courts who re- 
fused the proffered mitre, and forbore exercise even the office 
priest. Whom can mean but Jerome the monk Bethlehem? 
devotee has perhaps been more honored Catholics than any 
saint upon the calendar who has lived since the apostolic times, whilst 
scholar has been ranked all parties the ancient 
ehurch. His spirit has haunted the visions monks and 
the imaginations painters and sculptors. His kneeling form meets 
the gorgeous windows the middle age cathedrals, and the rich 
miniatures illuminated manuscripts. Who has not heard the pie- 
ture, the Vatican, the Last Communion St. Jerome, and who 
would undertake complete the catalogue similar works name 
the artists among whom Domenichino and the Caracci have taken the 
lead 

not merely from the prostrate devotee the papal ages, that 
the monk Bethlehem has received such honors. His letters and 
tracts were among the first receive the stamp the printing-press,! 
and their Gothic type are now among the most precious specimens 
antiquarian collections. fewer than eight editions his entire 
works have been published, the first which appeared Basle (1516 
—1520) under the charge the celebrated Erasmus, and the last 
which from the Paris press with ink yet scarcely dry. 
interpreter and translator Scripture, his name stands chief the 
fathers the preface the translators our approved English Bible. 
great proof his literary importance may found the ponderous 
volume that wrote question his scholarship, the 
petulant and tiresome folios that Martianay and his fellows sent forth 
his defence. The lighter literature later day has not forgotten 
the saint. Heappears conspicuous the meditations Zimmermann 
and the fancies Chateaubriand, whilst the gayest city the world 


the library Harvard University find his epistles which, 
although without date, according Manual must have been printed 


early 1469, and edition his tract against Jovinian that bears the date 
1474. 
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several selections from his works have been recently published 
popular form, and Aimé-Martin! ranks with Collombet? among 
his eulogists. 

too are much interested Jerome. For his monkish super- 
stition course have little love, nor can find much that 
Christlike the temper with which met the adversaries his 
creed. are interested him the best scholar the ancient 
church. like read him because his works are the best index 
the state learning his time, and moreover the most faithful 
mirror the opinions, manners and morals his age. 
generally was, kept minute acquaintance with contempo- 
rary events and characters. His nervous and irascible nature never 
failed expose every trouble that annoyed him. His peculiar tem- 
perament reveals the presence current literary and religious 
influence, faithfully the torsion balance measures the minute 
electric forces. new opinion were started could never 
easy until lifted his pen the agitation. Much may value 
the homilies Chrysostom for shedding light upon the manners and 
morals the time, may prize more the letters Jerome, since 
these instead being busied chiefly with the affairs single cities like 
Antioch Constantinople, deal with all Christendom, and reflect 
every shade the prevalent faith and practice. This indefatigable 
letter writer kept kind central post-office Bethlehem, and 
was such nature that everything that interested him whether 
his own studies current events must straightway write 
some his correspondents. literary undertaking, however 
grave, gave occasion for his epistolary gift. His elaborate criticisms 
were written the form letters, and the prefaces his com- 
mentaries whether upon prophet evangelist, sure havea 
fling some crying evil the day. 

the cursory sketch which propose give the life and labors 
this most learned the Christian fathers, although not course 
presume add anything the knowledge those who are acquaint- 
with the recent foreign contributions ecclesiastical history, 
are safe saying, that with the aids that are hand, nothing but in- 
corrigible stupidity, can prevent review from giving more satis- 
factory survey the subject than any that offered our current 
church histories. reference Jerome, our English historians are 
wretchedly meagre. most racy his German biographers ends 
his narrative with the declaration that the best that has been done 
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this field serves rather excite than satisfy the desire for morecom. 
prehensive portraiture the Saint and his times. This want 
course may not hope enough try make out our 
sketch from the best authorities hand, with such study the works 
Jerome himself have been able make. 

universal consent the richest materials are furnished from the 
saint’s own pages. The chief office the editor and biographer indeed 
consists correcting the text and determining the dates events 
and the connection passages, derive from the author 
self consistent protrait and harmonious story. the three editions 
which separately collectively have been the basis all the others, 
the chief two, those Erasmus and Martianay are before us, whilst 
are reconciled the absence that Vallarsi (Verona, 1734— 
1742) from the fact that Schroeckh fully defines its characteristic, 
and Collombet has based upon its principles his entire work. the 
almost score Lives Jerome that are extant, need not give 
even the names. Tillemont and Martianay deserve the chief place 
the list, the former from the careful criticism which applies the 
works and life the saint, application not always ungrateful his 
Jansenist scruples—the latter from his indefatigable labor and devoted 
partizanship. Vallarsi has some respects surpassed them both, 
especially more accurate chronological arrangement 
letters, remembered how much depended upon the labors 
his predecessors, and that has builded upon their foundation. 
the work Dolci (Ancona, and that Engelstoft 
1797), may say with Collombet, that they have not reached us. 
the volumes Collombet himself, they cannot read without 
pleasure, and profit, much the constant tone eulogy may offend 
us, and distasteful the ornate style and sometimes bombastic rheto- 
ric may occasionally be. ‘The work has evidently been prepared with 
considerable study and great ambition, and comes with the 
tion brief from the late pope, and dedication cardinal 

judge the connection with his times, although 
ant reader often repelled the papal hue which the enthusiastic 
Frenchman invests the Christendom the fourth century, The 
whole the two volumes, however, fails give good least 
definite idea the general subject the half volume Schroeckh! 
his history, and the twenty quarto pages Von Colln the En- 
cyclopaedia Ersch and Gruber 1831),—an article admirable 
for its learning, compactness and point, tainted though may with 
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Gibbon’s sarcasm. Neander’s labors this department, 
need not speak Although far from being full enough 
meet our wants, his observations are distinguished his usual learn- 
ing, freedom and good sense. enough say the biography 
the Jesuit, John which although means recent 
date came latest hand, that unqualified and extravagant eu- 
logium, and shows its character very well from the fact that about 
thirty its folio pages are devoted the investigation the relics 
the Saint, and other like matters connected with his posthumous mar- 
Although far better tempered than Martianay, and remarkably 
historical details, Stilling shares something the Bene- 
dictine editor’s disposition, and adds one the many instances 
which the irascible monk has innoculated his champions with the 
virus his own temper. But must not linger any longer upon 
these preliminaries. 

the middle the fourth century, young who had al- 
ready exhausted the literary privileges his provincial home, com- 
pany with schoolmate like age, turned towards Rome. came 
enjoy the instructions the celebrated teachers who held their 
schools the imperial city. Judging from his own allusions, can- 
not form very favorable idea his native place. The people 
Stridon were gluttonous and avaricious, whilst the bishop Lupicinus 
was pastor not unlike his flock. ‘The student’s childhood had been 
under the tuition pedagogue who drilled him the rudiments 
severely that, using epithet from Horace, spoke him after 
years the savage Orbilius. was born Christian parents, prob- 
ably affluent circumstances, and left home with favorable disposi- 
tions towards Christianity, although without any very decided person- 
convictions. Such was the young Illyrian, who came Rome 
enjoy the learning her noted schools. thought quite little 
his teacher Donatus how soon the tables would turned, and Rome 
would look this pilgrim her literary shrine her own most 
learned teacher, and that after ages would regard Eusebius Jerome 
the most illustrious scholar the Latin church. 

The year his arrival Rome not ascertained. very clear, 
however, that was there 363, the time the death the. 
emperor Julian. What was then his age much controverted ques- 
tion, since his birth has been placed dates widely apart 329 
and 846. has been supposed most his earlier biographers, 
who have followed the ancient chronicle Prosper, have been born 

Acta Sanctorum. Septemb. Tom. VIII. 418—688. Antwerp 1762. fol. 
Copy Library Harvard University. 
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381, although this date not consistent with the same 
sequent statement that Jerome died 420 the age The 
saint, moreover, speaks his being mere boy the time Julian’s 
death, and from this and other equivalent expressions, 
led fix the date 342, and has had the approbation Dupin, 
lemont, Dolci and goes still further, and fixes 
the year 346, and followed this opinion 
our own patience has been well nigh exhausted following Stilling 
through his elaborate vindication the earlier date reply the 
six seven arguments Baronius and his followers, will not test 
the temper our readers rehearsing the controversy. The Jesuit 
certainly makes out very good case, and proves that Jerome least 
might call himself boy any period without implying anything more, 
than that was then pupil his masters mere tyro learning, 
Schroeckh, who has gone into the particulars the controversy, 
quite satisfied with Stilling’s argument, and thinks sufficient refu- 
tation the later date, that about the year 403, Jerome addressed 
Augustine his son, epithet that would not appropriate the 
former was but his sixtieth year, since the latter was certainly 
almost fifty. This point, however, means satisfactory, since 
ten years seniority might give great venerableness one, who like 
Jerome, had hastened old age his austerities, and who from his 
ghostly sanctity might, has sometimes been the habit spiritual 
directors, address even his seniors his children. 

But, however this controversy the saint’s birth may de- 
cided, beyond question that 363 was that 
time the condition the empire was peculiar, and the church the 
eve her most brilliant period. Julian had died, and with him died 
the enterprise supplanting the doctrines Christ the ethics 
Antoninus, and substituting for Christianity splendid but visionary 
eclecticism philosophical deism, nature-worship and vulgar 
ism. The apostate died; under the auspices Jovian the Labarum 
Constantine again glittered the head the imperial legions, and 
the hearing the young Illyrian the pagans expressed their dis- 
may the summary vengeance taken the Christian God upon the 
restorer the ancient altars, and their wonder that could called 
patient and long suffering. But yet for many years the old religion 
retained its temples and pageants. augurs, vestals, flamens, 
with all their ancient retinue, still exercised their offices, and their 
regular succession connected the Porte Constantine and Jovian 
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which led the transcribers write Undenonagesimo, XCI. 
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with the Rome Numa. But could not escape mind saga- 
cious Jerome’s, and one tremulously sensitive every popular 
movement, that power was work the empire, that must over- 
throw the pagan idols, and set the cross the very altar victory. 
More than four hundred temples chapels still remained satisfy 
the superstition the people; yet there were few far less conspicu- 
ous edifices which were resorted with kind reverence unknown 
the votaries Jupiter Mars. Basilica the Lateran and 
that St. Peter with others like stamp were frequented the 
followers the cross, and already the Christian bishops began rival 
the pagan pontiffs the splendor their array. The great prelates 
the East and the West, who were make the close the century 
brilliant the Christian annals, had not yet appeared. The vete- 
ran Athanasius occupied the most conspicuous place among the 
churches, and under the patronage Jovian, had promise passing 
the remainder his troubled life dignity and peace. 

How Jerome passed his student years Rome, has pretty fully 
disclosed. was close student, somewhat man pleasure, 
and occasionally was seized with the impulses devotee. 
learned grammar Donatus the commentator upon Terence, and 
thetoric probably Victorinus who was celebrated for the brilliancy 
his school and for the notoriety his conversion. Jerome was 
ambitious literary name—made himself very with the Ro- 
man and probably somewhat with the Greek literature, and not con- 
tent with the instructions the lecture-room, frequented the courts 
law take practical lessons logic and oratory. strong was the 
impression left upon him the studies this period, that old age 
they haunted his dreams, and the ghostly monk seemed 
listening rival pleaders, declaiming before his master. 
made point gathering library Rome, and thus uncon- 
himself was providing for his solitary years the companion- 
ship the choice spirits the classic 

Although far from being strict his habits, loved frequent 
the places Rome that had been hallowed the events the mar- 
tyr-age. visited the sepulchres the apostles and martyrs. 
was favorite habit with him take few companions, and Sun- 
days down into the crypts the catacombs, and wander the sub- 
terranean gloom among the monuments that solemn cemetery. 
There rambling, now spelling out the inscriptions the tombs, and 
now quoting some line Virgil the darkness reminded him the 
poet’s Avernus, this Sunday loiterer had then within him the elements 
character that were give him such name the monk and 
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scholar among the Christian fathers. Yet had such 
with those dark retreats destroy his zest for the gaieties the 
capital. lived very freely, and with all his subsequent 
for chastity, and contempt even for lawful marriage, lays claim 
the credit having never left the path virtue. allows that 
could not well resist temptation, and that youth was emuloug 
taking the lead pleasure afterwards devotion. laid 
claim singular figure speech the crown virginity because 
his soul honored the virtue the more from not possessing him. 

Rome Jerome received baptism. But whether this took 


before after his journey Gaul, very certain that during that: 


journey his strongest convictions were felt, and the purpose was 
that shaped his whole subsequent life. was the city Treves, 
that first resolved devote himself Christ, and formed with hig 
companion and countryman Bonosus, the plan ascetic life. 
evidently carried with him his journey the outset decided taste 
for Christian studies, busied himself with the Christian 
ture Gaul, and copied for his friend Rufinus the work Hilary 
Poictiers upon Synods, and also his Exposition the Psalms. 
not strange, that the banks the Rhine among semi-barbarous 
people, should view life and the world far otherwise than the 
gay metropolis, look upon his past history far graver spirit, and 
led, moreover, better understanding the genius that 
which was restore the falling majesty Rome, and bring into 
trate reverence the pride those three nations who were preparing 
overthrow the eternal city. coincidence worthy being 
mentioned, that the see Arnoldi, bishop Treves, the champion 
the holy coat that has lately convulsed Germany, should 
the city which Jerome, the father Romish monasticism and relic 
worship, met with the impressions that made him what became. 
Truly the nineteenth century not wholly different from the fourth. 
Nay, have serious doubts whether Jerome, his most erratic 


moods, would ever have dared undertake the enterprise the 


coat. 

The exact extent his travels Gaul, country with whose people 
had much subsequent intercourse and great sympathy, know. 
probably went far the western coast and looked towards Britain 
and that far distant continent, that was not for ages see the light 
Christianity. After his return spent some time the famous city 
Aquileia, not far distant from his own native place, and lived upon 
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terms intimate friendship with circle Christian friends, among 
whom were the priest Rufinus, afterwards his enemy, and Chromatius 
afterwards bishop the city, and other clergy and monks. From 
this place wrote probably the first letter that has reached us, and 
related friend the particulars strange occurrence Vercella 
the neighborhood, where innocent woman was kept alive 
miracle after having received seven blows from the ex- 
ecutioner. This letter may have been the cause his flight which 
soon followed, since his version the affair must have reflected se- 
verely upon the conduct the civil But whatever the cause, 
whether political troubles, family embarrassments, or, the 
lieving suspect, the heat his own passions, storm” came over 
him, and was obliged flee. company with his friends Eva- 
grius and Innocentius, and not forgetting his precious library, 
turned his face towards the East visit the regions for which his 
heart had many time yearned. was about the year 372, that 
undertook this adventurous journey, and traversing Thrace, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, arrived last Antioch 
and ere long sought solitude the Syrian desert. While Anti- 
och, was seized with severe sickness and addition his personal 
sufferings was grieved the heart the death his friend Inno- 
centius. was probably this time that had that vision judg- 
ment against the heathen classics which describes one his 
letters Eustochium, and which heard himself condemned 
the judge mere Ciceronian and Christian, and sought es- 
cape the sentence promising abjure heathen literature forever. 
dream like this was very likely haunt the fevered hours 
invalid such was, and indicated very plainly the state mind 
that led him seek for retreat among the monks Chalcis. 

But the recluse had indulged roseate fancies solitary life 
was destined grievously disappointed. had frequent occa- 
sion remember the remark Horace, that they who cross seas are 
far from changing their dispositions with their abode. found, that 
the retirement the desert gave him safe-guard from temptation. 
the midst his vigils and fastings, his imagination would steal 
away and revel visions Rome, its beauties and refinements. 
suffered sadly alike health and spirits. But study soon found 
the solace that could alleviate not remove his desolation. the 
world which had moved was hid from his sight, the realm lit- 
erature opened upon him with new brightness. While Antioch 
had informed himself the system Apollinarius Laodicea, 
celebrated for his skill interpreting Scripture and for his peculiar 
11* 
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view the nature Christ; and had thus acquired important aids 
the science biblical interpretation. Even before retiring the 
desert, had attempted commentary upon the book Obadiah, 
work whose loss not much deplored, since the preface 
his subsequent commentary upon the same book, speaks con- 
temptuously token his youthful ignorance and specimen vain 
allegorizing. 

His desire interpret the sacred books led him feel the want 
knowledge the Hebrew tongue. ‘To meet this want, and the 
same time aid him subduing his fiery nature, put himself under 
the instruction converted Jew and studied the Hebrew and prob- 
ably Chaldee. evidently thought little mortification for one 
familiar with Cicero and Quintilian and Pliny his mind 
with language harsh and But what was first sacri- 
fice became time his and the recluse soon grew more proud 
his Hebrew than any branch learning, glorying much 
mortifying his classic tastes this new study mortifying his 
flesh fastings and vigils. His letters are rich pictures 
hermit life. appears have gained subsistence the labor 
his own hands, and have passed his days toil, study and 
tion. this time probably wrote his eloquent, although 
agant history Paulus, the first hermit. But fond was study 
and determined had been shut out the world and its 
tions, gave constant proof that was still like other men, and 
could not be.indifferent the current events. first declaring 
that had lost all knowledge the affairs his own country, and 
did not even know that was existence, soon engaged close 
correspondence with his former friends the West; now 
ing that his sister, who had recovered from sad fall from virtue, might 
encouraged the path rectitude; now asking for theological 
books and again offering spare manuscript copies, versions and ex- 
planations the Scriptures from his own collection. 

But the solitary had not yet schooled his mind long con- 
tent hold intercourse through the medium letters. was drawn 
into controversy that drew him from his retreat. Four rival bishops 
laid claim the possession the see Antioch. course Jerome 
had thought favoring the claims the Arian Euzoius the 
latitudinarian Vitalis. His choice must lie between the two catholics, 
Meletius and Paulinus. Meletius was obviously the legitimate bishop, 
and had such defenders Basil and Chrysostom. But Paulinus had 
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the countenance Athanasius and pope Damasus, and his cause tri- 
umphed alike the posture the rival factions and the connection 
the controversy with dispute the words most fit em- 
ployed defining the Trinity,—a dispute that soon exceeded vio- 
lence and extent the original controversy. Jerome was first evi- 
dently loss what side take the conflict, and various causes 
increased his perplexity. was metaphysician and was almost 
the questions that were put him the monks who came 
his cell learn his mind the use the word 
was once following his own inclinations and relieving himself 
personal responsibility appeal Damasus Rome, which 
did letter not surpassed ambitious rhetoric and servile 
adulation. What answer Damasus returned this and second sim- 
jlar letter, not know. But soon find Jerome Antioch 
upon intimate terms with Paulinus, and receiving ordination pres- 
byter his hands. This was inthe year 378 379. Instead 
being weary controversy and demanding had threatened 
the right utter solitude the desert, engaged still more 
the affairs the church, and soon sent forth treatise upon the Lu- 
ciferian controversy which speaks tone unusual mildness, 
and repudiates the doctrine that the bishops the Arians, after re- 
nouncing their heretical connection, should not recognized bish- 
ops, and that the converts from Arianism should re-baptized. The 
saint showed some humor styling Hilary, the deacon who advocated 
the re-baptism all converted heretics, the Deucalion the world.’ 

But the controversialist was not absorbed these disputes 
forget the claims the scholar, and Jerome sought the privileges 
the brilliant schools Constantinople and the countenance 
Gregory its eloquent and learned bishop. studied closely 
the Greek language with which before seems have been but 
partially acquainted, although can means favor the idea 
sanctioned Rufinus that knew nothing Greek while pursuing 
his studies Rome. was well for him acquaint himself with the 
Byzantian literature, especially its method interpretation, and thus 
enlarge even the too rhetorical and method Gregory, 
the rules which had learned the more liberal and practical school 
Antioch. Yet was too good critic blinded the glitter 
even Gregory’s eloquence into acquiescence with his ideas, and 
somewhat slily remarks that ignorant audience, such listened 
the prelate’s expositions, was not any means the best test school 
biblical criticism. From Gregory however acknowledged that 
received important aids. How could mind susceptible his 
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otherwise than quickened and enlarged the society perhaps 
the most accomplished bishop his day, once poet, orator and 
ologian, imbued with classic knowledge gained Athens company 
with the noted Julian, and surpassed eloquence only his 
sor Chrysostom 

Although long inhabitant the East, Jerome was heart, 
Roman, and labored for the literature the Latin church 
ing with translations the most approved works from the 
translated and enlarged the Chronicles and showed 
how fully began appreciate the services the great scholar, 
whom alone was surpass, his translation the homilies 
Origen upon Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Yet then, long before his 
conflict with the Origenists, showed that blind follower 
the method him whom pronounced second only the 
tles, openly departing from some his criticisms. the same 
time are not disposed regard the instance his independence 
frequently alleged, his criticism upon the vision Seraphim 
Isaiah, improvement upon the allegorical fancies the great 
Alexandrian. 

Once more the scholar was called away from his books mingle 
the agitations the times. 381, Meletius died Antioch, and 
partisans instead recognizing the legitimacy Paulinus appointed 
his successor. The old dispute was renewed, appeal was 
made Roman synod, which Paulinus went, followed his 
friends Epiphanius and Jerome. The decision this synod had little 
effect settling the controversy question, but its session resulted 
small advantage Jerome. From his acquaintance with affairs 
Antioch, was appointed secretary and adviser Damasus, and 
this capacity displayed such learning and ability employed 
far more ambitious literary labors. was often consulted upon 
questions exegesis, and the request Damasus, began trans- 
late the work the Alexandrian catechist Didymus upon the Holy 
Spirit. cannot much admire the manner which solved 
some the Roman father’s critical problems. Take for example the 
parable the prodigal son. Something more than Greek and 
brew was wanting save him from the folly regarding the two sons 
the two nations, the Jews and the Heathen, and finding minute his- 
torical parallels for every feature our Saviour’s touching narrative. 
still cherished his taste for Origen, and Rome translated two 
his homilies upon the Canticles. more arduous labor however 
was now engrossed. 

The Western Church possessed authorized version the New 
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Testament, but was obliged depend upon divers anonymous trans- 
lations which varied much sense public 
worship and every controverted question, these varieties were very 
troublesome, and was desirous having approved version 
made from the original Greek. Jerome was called the task and exe- 
cuted most faithfully careful comparison the current versions 
with one another and the original. first translated the four gos- 
pels, and sent them forth with preface Damasus, and tables and 
marginal notes for the better understanding the parallel passages. 
went with his undertaking, and labored upon the remaining 
books the New Testament. also corrected the old Latin version 
the Psalter the Septuagint, and busied himself with comparing 
the Greek version Aquila with the Hebrew text. This first revision 
the Bible was subsequently completed the East. The only por- 
tions now extant are the Psalms, Job, and the New 

But the scholar was atill heart the monk, and Rome was feel 
the influence his asceticism well his learning. The strict- 
ness his life made him very conspicuous capital whose clergy 
already began revel all the luxuries the world, and was 
soon seen that the ascetic student was little disposed keep his 
austerity his learning himself. conducted himself such 
way provoke the worldly, astonish the moderate, and awe the 
devout. The views which Athanasius had brought with him from 
the East his journey Rome, found far more followers when ad- 
vocated the eloquent scholar than the stern dogmatist. 
scandalized large party the clergy his denunciation their 
laxity, and drew upon him the attention society large the 
sensation which created among the Roman ladies. Strange is, 
yet means unaccountable, that among the rich and privileged 
there have always been found those who are most earnest condemn- 
ing the vanities the world, and most ready listen the praises 
solitude and renunciation. From the more favored classes asceticism 
has derived its most devoted champions, its Basil, Benedict, Bernard, 
Dominic, Francis, Catherine Genoa, Theresa, and multitude 
the same high mark. The reason obvious; they who have tasted 
the pleasures the world are more likely feel their unsatisfactory 
character, than they who have seen them only the enchantments 
and, moreover, the refinement cultivated society apt 
bring with sensibilities that subject their possessors disappoint- 
ment, life-weariness yearning for retirement. was among the 
courtly circles Rome, that the accomplished monk Syria found 
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most willing and enthusiastic listeners. Several the most distin. 
guished widows and maidens resigned themselves wholly his direc. 
tion. Thus the monastic spirit took its strongest hold Rome 
time when, under the auspices Theodosius, the Christian church 
was about wear its most brilliant secular honors, and open even 
worldly ambition the path ecclesiastical preferment. his pen 
shown his reply Helvidius the perpetual Virginity the 
Blessed Mary, and his conversation many Roman household 
proved, Jerome contended for the sanctity celibacy and the worth 
the ascetic life. Marcella, rich and gifted widow, who had pre. 
viously led very devout life, was first ask the monk’s counsel 
the study the Scriptures, and offered the use her stately palace 
the Aventine for the re-unions the pious circle that gathered 
around her. But was not with Marcella and her mother Albina, 
devoted though they were, that his destiny was most intimately 
connected. names Paula and her daughter Eustochium are 
identified with the history their austere director, and the letters 
dressed them him have been all ages among the manuals 
devotees. Under the influence their friendship fresh 
zeal for biblical study seized him, for now was sure readers eager 
and able enjoy the results his labors. Jerome was always very 
dependent upon feminine society, and when most eloquent praise 
retirement denouncing the vanity the sex, proved his 
dependence the assiduity with which courted their regard, and 
addressed them his ghostly epistles. had not little that 
bachelor temperament which leads many men rail against the 
vanity woman and the same time never happy without her 
society. His letters Paula and Marcella contain some his most 
valuable biblical interpretations. When look over his letters 
his female friends upon the worth celibacy, cannot but wish that 
for his own credit had always confined himself scriptural exe- 
gesis. How could have written did upon virginity toa 
young girl like Eustochium! cannot understand. That epistle 
shocking taste, and detestably gross its allusions. The monk 
either sinned against the prevalent standard propriety such state- 
ments and illustrations, Roman society had sadly degenerated since 
the days Cicero and Tullia, delicacy speech had been placed 
among the dainty refinements the world and with them been put 
the ascetic party. With some reason, prejudice arose against 
the instigator the ascetic movement. The relatives the wealthy 
ladies whom had converted looked upon him the robber their 
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inheritance. The clergy winced beneath his rebukes, and were not 
slow retaliating. was looked upon intolerable grievance 
that women were prohibited from associating with men, and 
that wine should forbidden. was thought that Blesilla, the sec- 
ond daughter Paula, whose second marriage Jerome had prevented, 
was brought her premature death excessive austerities, and such 
was the excitement upon the subject, that the populace the funeral 
were provoked almost violence against the author the wrong. 
Jerome’s popularity far waned that who was regarded the 
most available candidate succeed the chair Damasus found 
his position Rome far from comfortable. 
very attack upon him made the occasion gaining yet more 
commanding position. looked towards the East, for some calm 
retreat, where from the heights monastic sanctity, might still 
dictate the church, and act upon its opinions and manners never 
before. the maiden wrote parting letter, giving his 
view Rome, and his three years’ stay there, leaving her and her 
friends the task vindicating his memory from the charges brought 
against him the Babel which now pronounced his farewell. 
Attended his younger brother Paulinianus, the presbyter Vin- 
centius and several monks, embarked August 385 for Palestine. 
Paula and Eustochium soon joined him Antioch. was small 
triumph the monk and his cause, that this noted woman, whose 
family boasted the blood Aeneas and the Julian race, should leave 
the city the Caesars, for the land the Nazarene and life self- 
From Antioch, the coming winter, the company devotees 
began their tour Palestine. Jerusalem, the Roman pro-consul 
prepared for Paula stately abode, but she chose lodge hum- 
cell. Visiting Bethlehem, Paula was overwhelmed with emotion 
she looked upon the place the Saviour’s birth, and resolved 
make that her abiding place. however, she must see Egypt. 
Egypt, elsewhere, Jerome did not allow his devotional raptures 
blind him his favorite pursuits. The sites hallowed ancient 
miracles, saintly men, memorable deeds, investigated with 
critical eye, and notwithstanding his gray hairs was not ashamed 
sit learner the catechetical school where the blind Didy- 
mus now discharged the office the great Origen. 

Returning Bethlehem, the devotees gave themselves good 
earnest the contemplative life. few years saw Jerome transfer- 
red from his little cell the gate the town, the charge mo- 
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nastery erected the charity Paula, who herself was the head 
similar establishment for nuns. Here Jerome passed the remain. 
der his days, living the simplest manner, never relaxing his 
terities, and finding his only diversion biblical study, letter-writing 
and theological controversy. applied himself with new zeal the 
Hebrew language, under the guidance the Jew, Baranina, who came 
him night from fear violence from his own nation. the 
inquiring minds Paula and her daughter, the enthusiasm nung, 
monks and the vast crowds pilgrims who sought the shrine 
Christ’s birth, the devoted scholar found motive and appreciation suf. 
ficient encourage him his work. His vision judgment did not 
prevent him from reviving his classic studies, and for the instruction 
children confided his care not for his own entertainment, 
opened once more the forbidden pages the great heathen masters, 
Yet the Bible was his absorbing study, and the request Paula, 
spite his professions inability, was led step step give 
commentary upon nearly the whole the Scriptures, for 
the instruction herself and daughter. Next those Paula, stood 
the the Roman widow Marcella, who upon the death her 
mother Albina, sought consolation anew the sacred books. His 
first labors were his comments upon the epistles Philemon and 
the Galatians, the Ephesians and Titus. Then turned the 
Old Testament, and gave explanation the book cherished 
the monks, Ecclesiastes. Then (about 390) appeared his tracts 
Hebrew Proper names—on the Names and Position Places 
tioned the his Hebrew Questions upon the book 
Genesis. rapid succession came his completion his translation 
Didymus the Holy Spirit, his seven tracts Psalm x—xvi, his 
Lives Malchus and Hilarion, his prosecution his enterprise 
revising the old Latin version the Scriptures from the Alexandrian, 
now began his great task translating the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew, and the year 393 completed the books 
Samuel, Kings, Job and the Prophets, and meanwhile composed 
mentaries upon five the lesser prophets, besides writing the sug- 
gestion the Roman prefect, his catalogue distinguished 
writers. 

From the calm retirement his cell, the monkish student was now 
startled the rise powerful adversary the monastic 
Jovinian had asserted Rome the worthlessness celibacy 
ing salvation, and maintained that all baptized Christians stood equally 
accepted the kingdom heaven. The ascetic school Rome was 
scandalized this attack upon their darling doctrine, and Jerome 


with scream horror the outrage, sprang the rescue first with 
two books against the heretic, and then (394 395) with apology 
for the previous work, whose ultraism was met with scorn from his 
enemies and fears from his friends. The fierce champion monas- 
ticism, however, must have been gratified this time with the notice 
the renowned who first wrote him 393, intro- 
duce young clergyman his regard, and who afterwards renewed 
the correspondence. Yet the testy recluse ill brooked the adorer even 
Augustine, and jealousy sprung between two men who all 
others ought have been friends, from their peculiar fitness bene- 
other. was the scholar and Augustine the theologian. 
The learning the one would have been great aid the profound 
thought the other furnishing exact information, whilst the logic 
the thinker would have been invaluable service the scholar 
chastening his rhetoric and invigorating his mind. But these two 
veterans the Latin church were upon ill terms one with the other, 
until last common hostility Pelagius brought them into agree- 
ment. 

The other controversies which turn engaged the mind Je- 
rome can merely mention, they are fully treated church 
histories. Sad when friends fall out with one another, especially 
friends from youth upwards. Such was the lot Jerome and Rufi- 
nus the famous Origenistic controversy. was natural enough 
that Jerome should troubled being identified, even friendly 
spirit, Rome through Rufinus with the school Origen, for much 
prized the Alexandrian scholarship, was his position and 
nature, little inclined his Platonizing theology. erred sadly 
going such extremes, and reviling the illustrious man whom 
had once ranked next the apostles. Ten years the controversy 
lasted and did not end until rent Christendom into 
hostile factions, and brought discord Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
Posterity has very amicably united the two names placed such op- 
this controversy, for Jerome has been called the Origen 
the Latin church. But whilst the Latin father the superior 
broad and exact scholarship, the great Alexandrian bears the palm 
for philosophical acuteness, penetrating judgment, calm faith and uni- 
form charity. 

But was upon the head the follower Jovinian and the op- 
pugner the rising passion for relics, pilgrimages, celibacy and asceti- 
cism, that the fiercest anathemas the saint were fall. Nothing 
the whole compass theological controversy has ever come before 
us, that has seemed more fierce than his second letter against Vigilan- 
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writes his dearest convictions Christianity had 
been assailed, and saw his alarm his whole stock 
riches snatched away one fell swoop this wretch whom 
play upon his name calls Dormitantius sleepy-head. 

But even during these years controversy his studies and 
pondence went on. His the Bible was completed 
the year 404, year marked the death Paula. His 
ries were continued during the remaining sixteen years his life, 
His prefaces them are very rich illustration the history the 
times. The conquest Rome Alaric brought nearer 
the pathetic allusions the commentary upon Ezekiel and the 
unfinished pages upon Jeremiah, from which death the year 420 
snatched the aged student, are mournful unison with that age 
declension, and that life solitary and desolate its close. Yet 
with all the loneliness his position, and the midst great 
lutions that shook the empire, and endangered his own retreat, the 
soul the monk could not utterly desolate. had something 
hope from his labors for the church. With his visions heaven, 
mean prospect influence upon future ages must have been mingled, 
are willing view him earnest devotee, and deem the son- 
net the Oxford bard? exaggeration 


The peaceful star Bethlehem 
Came o’er thy 
The radiance that heavenly gem 
Lit thy sterner 
Yea, like star murky wells, 
Cheering the bed where darkness dwells, 
The images earth its happier light imbued. 


The thought the Eternal child 
Upon thy cloistral cell 
Must sure have cast influence mild 
And like holy 
Have peopled that fair Eastern night 
With dreams meet for Eremite, 
Beside that cradle poor, bidding the world farewell. 


Yet other thoughts may have crossed the mind that old man and 
blended with his anticipation bliss. There rests upon his mise- 
rable pallet about breathe his last. has lived through most in- 
teresting period—not far, probably, from century eventful history. 
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has known the leading men and taken part the leading move- 
ments his time. The prominent actors church and State had 
passed away. Augustine alone the renowned fathers survived. 
The daughter his cherished Paula, Eustochium, had died the pre- 
year, and with her the brightest thread his life was rent. 
almost alone remains. Yet many signs appeared indicate that the 
labor his life was not pass away. His eye before closes for- 
ever, perhaps looks upon his books, those friends that were never un- 
kind variable—upon his own manuscripts, the fruit years toil, 
his commentaries, his translation the Scriptures, that darling child 
his studies. these thoughts the dying man might well feel happy. 
thought his years seclusion, might deem himself nearer 
God withdrawal from the world. But could have seen gather- 
ing around him the images that history must associate with him, what 
would have been the feeling the expiring monk? Could his eye 
have been gifted with aught the prophetic power that death 
sometimes believed impart, how would have glowed with pride, 
looked upon that mighty order men who followed him the 
monastic life, who formed communities all lands, and bore civiliza- 
tion barbaric wilds, and kept learning sacred trust during the 
ages darkness, who forced their doctrine celibacy upon the church, 
made its ministers adopt their discipline, who rose signal instances 
above the imperial throne, and wielded power such was never 
granted the sword Alexander the sceptre the Caesars. 
Shall not believe, too, that his eye would have darkened with 
something horror, could have seen the blacker forms that 
monkish band who have mortified human appetites only indulge 
preternatural passions, and who are blamed more than any others 
for stirring religious wars, wielding the rack and kindling the fagot 
Surely would have had little toleration for the degenerate age 
monasticism, when retirement from secular observation was too often 
the shelter gluttony and licentiousness. Surely, too, would 
have gloried the thought the innumerable students sacred 
learning who were follow his steps and call him master. 
who could refuse mitre for the retirement his cell, could not re- 
fuse the wreath placed upon his head the Council Trent the 
precedence given his Vulgate Bible. Could have looked into 
the cell the monk Wittenberg and seen the form Luther bend- 
ing with rapture over copy that same Vulgate Bible, and drawing 
from principles that cast down much priestly despotism, and 
created new civilization, perhaps the dying man would have found 
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his pride scholar something console him for the wreck 
many superstitions which cherished monk. 

But have more serious task pursue than deal such 
imaginations. are called give some opinion the character 
Jerome’s labors, and his worth scholar, theologian and 
Christian man. 

letters, Jerome had equal surely the Latin church, 
stands more than any other man connecting link between the 
literature the classic and the middle ages. Augustine understood 
better than the philosophy and ethics the old Greek and Roman 
civilization, and dealt far more than Jerome with fundamental ideas, 
But with the classic literature its own form and dress had small 
acquaintance. was not skilful the use the Latin tongue, pro- 
vincial was, alike birth and education; Greek knew 
little and Hebrew nothing. these three languages Jerome was 
sufficiently master enable him enjoy and interpret their master 
pieces, whilst the use the Latin, was accomplished 
win, not without reason, from Erasmus, the unsurpassed Latinist 
modern times, the name the Christian Cicero.” Whether his 
family was Roman origin not, are not able say, nor whether 
from the nursery learned prattle the Latin Illyrian tongue, 
but certain that from his early childhood was taught Ro- 
man teacher, and thoroughly drilled the Latin language. his 
family was Illyrian origin, probable, means follows 
that they had not adopted the language the people who had for cen- 
turies governed them, and whom had furnished many distin- 
guished men, and more than once, the case the Dalmatian 
Diocletian, given monarch one her sons. What the original 
stock the Illyrian tribes was, somewhat uncertain. Some deem 
have been Sclavonic, others like Mannert, and with greater 
plausibility, trace the Thracian family, and consequently the 
Pelasgic races. the Thracian family was great part Celtic 
blood, are told good authority, would not difficult 
trace that blood the peculiar temperament the saint, sensitive 
and excitable, keenly alive praise and blame, style and spirit 
often reminding Irish enthusiasm and French volatility. 

His education was such bring him into close communion with 
the best literature extant. Rome, Constantinople and the East, 
had diligently studied, and upon its own genial soil had devoted 
himself the languages and letters the great nations, who had held 
the empire thought. was happy circumstance that flourished 
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when did—at time when the classic literature was still taught 
the schools, its original purity, and before the barbaric invasions 
had done their destructive work with those literary monuments that 
had already lost their hold upon the ideas and affections the people. 
Literature always rests upon religion its ultimate foundation, and 
the leading minds and the popular feelings went over the Chris- 
tian charch, the literary idols the classic ages must fall. was well 
that Jerome caught much their spirit, and breathed through 
his translations and letters into the church the middle ages. 
much would against the old poets, philosophers, orators and 
historians, was always careful treasure their riches, and per- 
haps never showed his obligations them more than the very pe- 
riods which set forth their worthlessness, and sent them all 
the realm darkness. The Latin Vulgate has undoubtedly had more 
influence upon the mind Europe than any other book previous 
the Reformation, and has had small effect upon the translation and 
interpretation the Bible since the Reformation. From Jerome the 
Vulgate has its chief characteristics. this there can but little 
doubt, even accept the largest estimate that has been made 
regard alterations that version since Jerome’s day. attempt 
the beyond our purpose, say nothing our 
ability. defend from all censure would folly. some re- 
spects, must regarded having done great harm evangelical 
religion, translating the Greek agite poenitentiam, 
rendered the Douay version speciously “do penance,” and the 
Greek supersubstantialem, rendering the Lord’s 
Prayer favorable Romish notions the Eucharist. But surely 
none can deny its style the praise great richness and majesty, 
and its renderings the credit general fidelity and 
must allow the translator the honor singular independence 
his mode dealing with the apocryphal books, and being unwilling 
defer the prejudices the age and escape the denunciations 
antagonists like Rufinus, placing them among the canonical Scrip- 
tures. His study the Hebrew language was itself small proof 
his fidelity the cause sacred scholarship. The Hebrew was 
almost proscribed tongue. his devotedness it, was accused 
outrage upon the good name the Seventy, following 
course unexampled apostles and saints, and preferring Barabbas 
Jesus becoming the pupil the Jew Baranina. Augustine too 
dissuaded him from Hebrew studies, and besought him content 
with revising the old version the Septuagint, and not alarm the 
churches any dangerous novelties. The praise faithful schol- 
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arship far advance his age therefore belongs the monk Beth. 
lehem. The earnest pursuit knowledge under difficulties always 
noble. And judge Jerome’s merit Hebraist, must not 
estimate his difficulties the standards our own day philological 
appliances. ‘The grammar the Hebrew had not begun writ. 
ten, the Masoretic text had not been settled, and the Chaldee Targums 
with the poor interpretations given the Mishna, constituted the 
monk’s philological apparatus. How far deficiencies could supplied 
the living voice the teacher, cannot definitely say. But 
surely Baranina could not well teach more than knew, and hig 
knowledge could not have been great when measured the standard 

would very strange with temper like his, Jerome did not 
claim full enough consideration for his own Hebrew renderings. 
unquestionably sometimes unjust the authors the Septuagint, 
and prefers some instances poorer translation that given 
them. position which occupied, and the qualifications 
which possessed, could not but give many advantages over the Al- 
exandrian interpreters, and enabled him certainly aid Christians 
their controversies with Jews affording more correct understand- 
ing the Old Testament its relations the New. Such men 
Stilling claim almost supernatural infallibility for Jerome’s Hebrew, 
enough for turn Father Simon’s! more candid pages, and 
learn from this Catholic scholar’s admission that the translator the 
Vulgate means free from error. are perhaps safe say- 
ing with Clere and Von Colln, that Jerome learned was, 
never attained scientific knowledge the principles either the 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

commentator, Jerome deserves less honor than translator, 
hasty his comments generally are, and frequently consisting 
fragments gathered from previous writers. His merit however is, 
and this was means common one his day, that generally 
aims give the literal sense the passages question. read 
apparently all that had been written the leading interpreters before 
him, and then wrote his own commentaries great haste without 
stopping distinguish his own views from those the authorities 
consulted. dashed through thousand lines the text sin- 
gle day, and went through the gospel Matthew fortnight, 
sometimes yielded the allegorical methods interpretation and 
showed frequent traces the influence his study Origen. Yet 
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seems not inclined this method much from his own 
taste from the habit his time. And the four doctors the 
church particularized some writers, Gregory belongs excellence 
tropology, Ambrose allegory, Augustine anagoge, Je- 
rome given the palm the literal and grammatical sense. 
cannot however exonerate him from frequent extravagances 
rhetorician and allegorist. Whilst few will with Erasmus dispute the 
that assigns Augustine the dialectic palm, few will deny that 
the grammatical doctor often rivals Gregory his tropes and Am- 
his allegories. Whether writing letter acknowledgment 
Eustochium for basket cherries and dove, Marcella for 
cups and chairs, elucidating prophetic vision gospel parable, 
could exhibit proficiency finding double senses and mystic 
meanings, far fetched anything Origen, and ingenuity more 
suitable for desperate rhymester than grave theologian. 

Rich and eloquent his style frequently is, does not appear 
have had very good taste critic. had not that delicate appre- 
ciation author’s meaning, that enables one seize hold the 
main idea sentiment, and through this interpret the language and 
illustrations. was not master reproductive criticism. could 
not reproduce the thoughts the prophets and poets the Old Testa- 
ment, his own mind, and throw himself into their position. Their 
poetic figures sometimes treats logical propositions, and finds grave 
dogmas casual illustrations. His want good taste the morale 
many his allusions, judge the more clemently from remember- 
ing the unnaturalness his way life and the effect his habits 
seclusion and mortification upon his notions social propriety. 

theologian cannot placed among the foremost his age, 
unsurpassed was his influence upon biblical study and ecclesiastical 
life. Neander has justly observed, his mind did not much tend 
unity details. was never haunted like Augustine with the 
passion for ideal truth. Student the Scriptures was, puz- 
zles learn what was his specific belief. content deal 
with common places established doctrine, and although 
sometimes startles his assertion that the clergy were originally 
equal, and that faith Christ the rock Peter, the foundation 
the church, with almost protestant freedom, rarely departs from 
the general except incline the more monastic superstition. 
He! obviously had monk’s jealousy the secular clergy, and makes 


Vide, Com. Matt. Cap. XVI. 74, 75. Ep. Galat. Cap. IV. 
273. Epist. Oceanum. 648. Epist. Titum, 407. Epist. 
Evangelum, CI. 802, 803. will remembered that all our quotations are 
from the edition Martianay. 
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frequent allusion their pride. spirit not unlike Luther’s, 
denounces their disposition arrogate their own official virtue the 
power that belongs.only God and his word. They who, like the 
German have endeavored drag out system doctrine 
from his works have had but sorry success. scholar, was 
bold and frequently original. theologian, was little better 
than parasite, who lived other men’s tables. His views seem 
have differed much various times, and one, Simon 
observes, must study his relation his times and their strifes 
count for the inconsistencies his assertions. leaned upon the 
prevalent power most things, and when felt the growing 
ence Rome, seems not much from prudence from the 
cessity his nature, have attached himself her hierarchy. Hence, 
well for his monastic notions, the honor which has been 
held Rome. has benedictions bestow upon indepen- 
dent thought, and has given Jerome the aureola denied Origen 
and Tertullian. monk Bethlehem clung Rome like the 
misletoe the oak, and about him monks and priests have gathered 
awe and admiration like Druids about their mystic tree. 

theologian, affirmed the doctrines the worth celibacy, 
the ascetic life and the use relics and pilgrimages more than any 
others, and thus positive dogmatist can meet with little honor 
from protestants. antagonist heretics was far more 
prominent, than systematic theologian. was willing rest 
upon the symbols the councils Nice and Constantinople like 
the other Catholics his age. was not conspicuous for his de- 
fence their fundamental doctrines for the assertion his monas- 

principles. Although not easy draw out his opinions into 
definite system, beyond question that most the views that 
were afterwards embodied the papal creed lurk potentially among 
his pages, and that did much prepare the way for prayers 
saiuts and honors relics, and the whole array priestcraft. His 
controversies drew from him his most elegant works; but even 
these his rhetoric goes far before his logic, his learning more con- 
spicuous than his discrimination. Schroeckh asserts libel class- 
ing him with those men who have read more than they have reflected. 
Philosopher, orator, philologian, dialectician, Hebraist, Graecist, Lat- 
adept three languages, though might designate himself, 
without insincerity, the versatility his endowments small com- 
pensation the view protestant mind for his want independent 
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thought, and for the servility with which surrendered all his gifts 
the service monkish fanaticism. When his dialogues 
against the Pelagians, enters the theological lists, see once 
his strength and his weakness. His work shows something the 

whilst borrows the form the Tusculan Questions, yet when 
compared with Augustine’s tract the same subject, betrays the vast 
difference between the discursive scholar and the close logician. 
fact his doctrinal system had none the definiteness Augustine’s, 
and stickler was for the merit works austerity, was not 
position assail the fundamental doctrine the precursor Ar- 
minius the defence human ability. How little champion 
free elective grace was, the whole, Luther’s estimate him 
shows. should have spoken with more respect the scholar 
whom owed much his scriptural labors, yet had slight 

unds for the judgment recorded his Table Talk: “Jerome 
should not named nor counted among the teachers the church 
though was heretic, yet believe that saved through faith 
says nothing Christ, since takes only his name 
upon his lips. know none the fathers whom 
Jerome; for treats only fastings, diet, virginity, etc. 
would even make the works faith prominent and urge them, this 
would something but teaches nothing, neither faith nor 
hope, nor love, nor the works faith.” 

may once dismiss the fulsome eulogists, who like Martianay 
and Stilling almost deify him. cannot with the extravagant 
praises which Erasmus heaps upon him spirit and style much 
like that the saint himself. little satisfied are with those 
who the opposite extreme, and call him like Isaac Taylor mere 
intellectualist, or, like Von Colln, regard sensuality and vanity com- 
bined with superstition the most prominent elements his char- 
acter. 

intellectualist surely was, gazing upon books and parch- 
ments with fond and greedy could make him so. Yet 
was more than book worm. was man intense feeling, 
and his chief works are full the marks alike his social sensibili- 
ties, his irascible passions and his devotional zeal. intellect al- 
ways worked with most efficiency when busied writing gratify 
devout friend’s desire knowledge denounce enemy the/ 
church. Although not prone ascend from facts ideas, nor soar 
into the realm the higher imagination, breathes into his learned 
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pages singular fervor, and relieves what else would Wearisome 
pedantry most exuberant and often eccentric fancy. 

the moral elements his character, was far from being one 
those whom benignant nature well privileged education 
places among the saints. wonder that judicious and well reag 
writer the historian Milner, should say him that appears 
never have known the extreme conflicts with indwelling sin which 
later converts have given much pain. had most unruly 
His irascibility yielded not jot beneath the austerities his 
ment, and the lusts which stained his early days never ceased 
his imagination after his habits were beyond the breath suspicion, 
need little wonder that with his peculiar temperament, chose 
the ascetic life. His ardent religious sensibility would not allow him 
lead life pleasure, and felt security from the allurements 
the world unless removed from its vanities. once eager join 
every theological strife, and keenly sensitive every attack upon 
himself, loved position which could act freely 
opinion from covert which none could invade. was one 
those creatures who live shell and are alike fierce their attack 
and secure retreat. His very love power would combine 
with his religious zeal and imitative tendency lead him the monas- 
tic life. fitted struggle with men sterner mould the shock 
affairs, readily yielded the influence the ascetic party, and, 
engrossed their ideas, gave more than secured, and from be- 
ing first follower, became the leader the oriental 
ment the Western church. His love study was course grati- 
fied the course which took. his books, the vicinity 
admiring monks and nuns, retirement which once inspired his 
visions and enabled him dictate the universal church, found 
enjoyment not found Rome Constantinople. From the 
most distant regions cases conscience and questions scholarship 
were submitted him. Hedibia Gaul besought him clear her 
difficulties biblical study series questions not little puzzling 
even our day, and young French ecclesiastic came him with 
tears, and entreated him write his mother and sister live 
the same house and not incur scandal separate residences and cler- 
ical boarders. 

That was fanatical, must with Isaac Taylor certainly main- 
tain, fanaticism the combination malign feeling with religious 
enthusiasm. was favorite once the scourge and the sym- 
bol, and under different circumstances might have become fanatic 
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the banner and the brand. But declares that had enmity 
men, only their errors, and that neglected his own quarrels 
take those God—a declaration undoubtedly all bigots 
and made perhaps sincerely whether Mohammed Dominic—a 
Galerius Bonner. That would have wreaked his vengeance 
upon the persons his adversaries had they fallen into his power, 
not however probable, ferocious his invective. calls himself 
the watch-dog the church, and says that his duty was bay all 
foes. But like all noisy quadrupeds his class, his bark was 
worse than his bite. like less than anything his mode speaking 
the dead who had crossed his path. declares that Jovinian, 
the Luther that time, swinish indulgence rather belched out his 
than expired when died, “non tam emisit spiritum quam 
eructavit.” was not gifted with that nice moral sense that 
necessary element the religious character and powerful 
check upon fanatical tendencies. his controversy with Augustine 
upon the allowableness falsehood the case issue between 
Peter and Paul, cannot but recognize Jerome the germ that 
erroneous principle that bore its ultimate fruits Jesuit expediency. 
That was the Christian Cicero, may said with some justice, 
the saying means only that was the most eloquent the Latin 
fathers. may recognize him too something the morbid sen- 
sitiveness the Roman orator, and may draw parallel between the 
revolution produced the Roman mind Cicero’s importation the 
Greek philosophy with that produced Jerome the Western 
church his translation the oriental theology. may see too 
both great beauty expression combined with great force in- 
and find the flatterer Pompey and the denouncer 
Antony, features not unlike those the sycophant Damasus and 
the defamer Jovinian. But Cicero had mind far the larger 
mould, and however imperfectly may have attained his wishes, 
aspired see truth its glorious unity, and had intimations im- 
mutable morality based upon the eternal law God, such never 
seems have inspired the soul the monk Bethlehem. The 
fancy interesting one that conjectures what course man like 
Cicero would have taken had lived under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. surely would have found something the pages St. John 
and St. Paul save him from the superstitions the man who has 
been praised much the heir his eloquence. 
us, Jerome seems combine certain elements character that 
may found singly various noted men. had the patient schol- 
arship and brilliant rhetoric Erasmus, without his good and 
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taste, and the fiery zeal and copious invective Luther, without his 
tender humanity and noble clemency. his eulogium upon the ag. 
cetic life and the graces virginity, indulged sentimental raptures, 
style not unworthy Hervey, the flowery moralist the tombs, 
whilst upon topics merely philological learning, often exhibits 
dryness detail that tried the patience good Father Simon, and led 
the critics the seventeenth century turn from his pages despair, 
His wayward and petulant temper, his biting jest and shrewd insight, 
say nothing his bearing towards the sex him essential and 
proscribed, reminds often Dean Swift, whilst visions an- 
gels and raptures prayer and contemplation, his devotion must 
place him among those saints, who like Bernard and Francis have 
thought heaven the nearer earth and humanity were most 
Collombet finds him the eulogist Fabiola and Paula the pre- 
cursor that master funeral eloquence, Bossuet, and couples his 
name with Gerson, the condescending teacher children. 
letter Laeta upon the education her daughter, the younger Paula, 
cannot but take occasion for rejoicing that Fenelon following 
his. path. celibacy, did not adopt his views upon the education 
girls; whilst his mode treating ‘of married life and clerical follies, 
his letters against Helvidius, and Eustochium and Rusticus 
and Nepotianus, may frequently imagine ourselves resemblances, 
that connect the name the most ghostly the ancient fathers with 


that recent magazine satire and caricature, whose title 


mentioned theological journals, and whose influence anything but 
ascetic. 

cannot leave the subject before without suggesting few 
thoughts that are prompted this survey Jerome’s life, labors and 
character. stands before the type class men who 
have had and still have vast influence upon the church and world. 
That was monk the modern sense that term are far from 
saying, for lived upon principles very different from the rules 
Benedict and Bernard. was not his mature years the advocate 
solitary life, but life community, and this too not under 
very rigid restrictions. Yet his whole soul was engrossed the mo- 
nastic doctrine, and resented nothing much attack upon 
the superhuman sanctity chastity. More than any other man, 
has tended give the Roman church its monastic elements. 
tually laid the foundations upon which Leo and the two Gregories 
builded, and Paul IV. and Sextus labored restore the papal hie- 
rarchy. What would the hierarchy have been without the celibacy 
the clergy, and what would the clergy have been without the mo- 
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nastic orders. Behind the magnificent array bishops, cardinals 
and popes, look back the recluse Bethlehem the most 
cient advocate the principles that consolidated their power. 

What need caution considering the whole system polity and 
theology thus based upon false foundation. ‘The whole papal creed 
shows the traces those spectral, unearthly beings, whom Jerome 
has done much form and exalt. Placed the most unnatural 
position, exiled from the mild charities, salutary discipline, and com- 
mon sense education social life, they were not condition judge 
man’s true relations God and his neighbor, much less the 
dictators religious opinion. behoves think very carefully 
whether the system ritual and polity advocated not without consid- 
erable learning and piety conspicuous quarters the protestant 
world, and finding favor from not few minds this land the Pu- 
ritans, does not owe its peculiar characteristics men who looked up- 
marriage desecration, and celibacy the royal road heaven. 
Let the divines Oxford their admiration the fathers the 
fourth century show their notions domestic life well sa- 
cramental rites. With the homilies Chrysostom and Augustine let 
them translate the letters Jerome, and give their readers opportu- 
nity see what monkish notions were rising into the ascendant 
those days. here that Isaac Taylor has found his impregnable 
position his controversy with the Oxford Tractarians. shows 
beyond question, that Christendom follow the lead the fathers 
the fourth century, must bow down reverence before the pre- 
ternatural glory the celibate life. join with him alike his 
estimate the morbid feeling the monastic system, and its tendency 
distort the mind, and pervert its sense Christian truth. Jerome’s 
pictures himself lead not all covet his state emotion, and 
the heart that the ultimate source rectitude moral judg- 
ments, cannot look him for our faith morals. Far different 
the Messiah the New Testament, far different the apostolic com- 
pany. should sorry even believe that any worthy husband 
and father living among those social relations which Jerome deemed 
secular and distracting, were liable haunted such visions 
lust tormented the monk’s seclusion. 

Yet, the life Jerome onght make realize the vast power 
self-denial. was not indeed self-denying all things, for even 
the last year his life railed heretics temper singularly 
petulant, and even his closing commentary upon Jeremiah 
showed the ruling passion strong death, alike the copiousness 
his classic allusions and the vehemence his invective against the 
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Pelagians. Yet subdued many desires that him were 
strong, and his devotedness sacred learning, merits the 
tude all earnest scholars. The class men whom represents, 
last put the world under their feet being independent its 
ries, and beyond most its indulgencies. Their thirst for power, 
may not indeed covet. But, surely, read their self-control, 
and their achievements, may justly ask ourselves, whether 
not make ourselves too dependent upon fortune, and would not 
much better for have far hardier culture, that might 
more readily live the plainest manner, and case emergency 
surrender the usual comforts life rather than bend the knee syco- 
phancy stoop any sin shame. have respect for the 
that claims exalted merit for celibacy such. have re- 
spect for the man who willing for the cause science religion 
surrender the charms privileged home, and devote himself the 
vigils the student the exile the missionary, under circumstances 
which must compel him forsake his purpose, engage without 
wife child either share his anxieties his rewards. One senti- 
ment comes before with peculiar force after reading the ancient eu- 
logiums upon celibacy—a sentiment respect for those who forego 
marriage for the sake true piety charity, whether the broad 
walks philanthropy the quiet fireside—a sentiment contempt 
for the vulgar notion that stigmatizes the unmarried because they are 
so, forgetting how often love for parents brothers and sisters has 
kept noble woman from leaving her father’s home, and devotion 
letters religion has moved the scholar missionary forsake all 
else for science for the gospel. 

One thought more, and take leave the monk Bethlehem 
and all his brethren the wilderness and the cell. ‘They were men, 
and were driven into retirement feeling more less active all 
ages—not little active now some its forms ;—that sense the 
insufficiency the world for the soul’s needs, that craving for joy 
and peace that the world cannot give. Who does not sometimes sigh 
for retirement—for that “lodge some vast wilderness,” which 
the Christian poet pathetically sings? This feeling seems now 
reviving among Roman Catholic Christians, and shows itself, more- 
over, various forms thought and association among Protestants, 
and even free-thinkers. the mother country movement has ac- 
tually been made towards having monasteries under form “suited 
the genius, character and exigencies the church England.” 
our New England might marvel Antony his solitary 
cave, Simeon his lofty pillar rock. Yet modes living 
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akin those Antony are advocated some ascetics diet, and 
school thinkers have arisen who their zeal for individuality 
character and their jealousy all that comes between the individual 
soul and God, place even man upon peak such lofty isolation and 
sublime egotism, that men seem but shadows, the world phantom, 
and dispensing even with the mediation Christ and the gospel, the 
transcendental hermit goes beyond even the Stylite, and creates 
solitude that even him would have been intolerable. not 
strange that they who have lived the atmosphere such no- 
tions, should have yearning for the ancient church, that meets their 
craving ministrations far more congenial with human sensibilities. 
There nothing unaccountable the obvious affinity between Ro- 
manism and ultra-spiritualism. 

What turn, the dislike exciting things and the desire come out 
from them, that shows itself every age, will take our day, 
cannot predict, nor will venture say that there must ere long 
against the prevalent dynasty gold and the industrial arts. 
That the movement Newman will followed any great extent 
are far from believing, nor believe that the great protest 
against the golden idol come from the school Fourier, and 
that the coenobites the Phalanstery are displace those the con- 
vent and monastery. must content with simple Christian 
principle, and the feet the Master saved alike from subjection 
the ascetic the wilderness who was but his precursor, and the 
epicurean who can never his follower. Among men and full 
sympathy with their joy and sadness, may have our hours 
communion with nature and the God nature. may deem 
one the best blessings our improved civilization with its stable 
laws and guardian force, that may have hours sacred heaven 
and the soul without quitting the haunts men; that without seeking 
the wilderness may have energy and self-control, that shall 
prove like the Baptist, neither the reed shaken the wind nor the 
slave soft raiment, and more than the Baptist, sharers the full 
gospel the divine kingdom, drinking living fountain, and shel- 
tered tree life which foresaw but never found the Judean 
wilds. Not the wilderness, but God nature, the Word, the 
Spirit, may and there find fresh zeal for action and new tran- 
quillity after trials. 

Even for privileged solitude would not exchange our own home 
our bustling century for the cave Bethlehem the cells 
Tona. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


JOURNAL VISIT THE YEZIDEES, WITH DESCRIP. 
TION THE EXCAVATIONS 


Rev. Thomas Laurie, American Missionary the 


Sunset found just emerging from among the heaps ancient 
Nineveh. And after ride four hours (twelve miles) north 
east over the undulating surface the rich plain Assyria, 
alighted for the night the July, 1844, the house the 
French consul Khorsabad. His usual residence Mosul, but 
has built this for the purpose carrying his excavations with 
greater convenience. was not the first had been received 
within its hospitable walls, nor was this the only mode which Botta 
had proved himself one the kindest friends that strange land, 
Were this the place, should delight dwell many pleasant recol- 
lections friendship that can never forgotten. 

spent the next day till towards evening examining the inter- 
esting antiquities here brought light. And time passed rapidly away 
the company unknown heroes ancient Assyria, and the more 
agreeable society their amiable discoverer. utterly impossible 
give any adequate description these excavations less than 
volume. happy able say that the French govern- 
ment have now begun publish them the same magnificent style 
which they issued the Persepolis.’ But they are 
perhaps the most interesting monuments antiquity hitherto 
ered all this region, and when once the inscriptions shall have 
been deciphered they promise throw great light one the most 
important but hitherto obscure periods Old Testament history, 
cannot but give them passing notice. 

The mound Khorsabad between 600 and 700 paces circum- 
ference, and stands near the north-west corner enclosed area 
about mile square. The walls this area are similar those near 
Mosul, that have been accurately surveyed and described Mr, 
They are mere elongated mounds earth whose ridge-like 
summit interrupted here and there superincumbent conical mass- 
the same material, apparently the remains gates and towers. 


See his Travels Koordistan, Vol. 48. 
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There one thing which they differ, however, from those just men- 
tioned. They seem have been coated externally with large square 
stones; though both may have been originally alike this respect, 
allow the greater proximity the former Mosul, and their 
consequent convenience quarry from whence build the modern 
city, explanation the present difference their ruins. This 
view may derive support from the fact that the old bridge Mosul 
was constructed large square stones, taken, may believe com- 
mon report, from those very mounds. And those which Botta dug 
out Khoyunjuk were carried off order the Pasha, used 
some ‘buildings was erecting, almost fast the workmen 
rolled them down the steep sides the mound. 

The excavations Khorsabad were begun the western face 
the mound, near the top, where the sculptures reached the surface. 
They were, however, very bad condition. upper part had 
been totally destroyed, and some the large figures had wholly dis- 
appeared from above the knee. Some had apparently been broken 
violence, and others seemed have been worn away long ex- 
posure the weather. But the workmen advanced inward, toward 
the centre the mound, which was higher than the edges, the ruins 
were much deeper and better state preservation. More than 
eleven rooms have been excavated, the largest them more than 100 
feet length breadth, and yet not one half the surface the 
mound has been explored. ‘The walls these rooms are about thirteen 
feet high, very thick, and formed sun-dried bricks, faced either 
side surface stone. This stone, sometimes called Mosul mar- 

ble, sulphate lime, dark, dull color, and soft that can 
readily cut with knife. The stones stand upright, each block 
being about ten feet high one foot thickness, and from eight 
twelve feet breadth. the surface these the figures are exe- 
cuted bas-relief. Some occupy the entire height the stone, 
which nine feet high, except the space which used for the in- 
scription the bottom. And memory does not deceive me, there 
were some which did not even leave room for that. These largest 
sculptures were most instances remarkable state preserva- 
tion. One almost, involuntarily, looks around for the sculptor ex- 
plain his work. The sculpture itself most admirably executed. 
Every muscle might afford study for anatomist. And though 
there general resemblance the features, such one should ex- 
pect people the same family race, yet each countenance wears 
expression exactly corresponding the situation which the in- 
dividual represented. Some whom took eunuchs—per- 


haps some favorite servant, esteemed worthy represented the 
monument erected honor his master—had beardless face, and 
the full, heavy and rather effeminate cast features usually ascribed 
such. But the monarchs themselves, the monument was 
erected honor one king, the monarch and his nobles were 
manner most worthy their station. say nothing their 
embroidered robes divers colors needle work, meet for the necks 
them that take the spoil, wrought the fair hands some princess 
Nineveh, whose name has perished the same oblivion that covers 
the artist who accurately delineated it,—to say nothing their 
gorgeous head-dress tinted with blue and vermilion, their orna- 
ments gold, and the rich display tassels that almost concealed 
their feet they hung down from the borders their robes,—to say 
nothing their sword and other armor, and their dignified posture 
and lordly bearing, there was something their features that one 
may look for vain among the finest models the Grecian 
There you find passion, fiery, impetuous action; the restless outwork- 
ings restless mind. But here there was dignity and composure, 
embodiment quiet and calm power, that hushes the tumult 
one’s feelings gazes, and fills him with sense power great 
that scarce effort needed secure the performance its will. 
feel though stood the presence king, whose resources 
were ample and completely under control that the exercise 
power was pleasure rather than task. are suddenly transfer- 
red back the golden age when thorns had not yet infested thrones, 
and crowns adorned brows unfurrowed the cares State. Those 
ancient kings, just awaked from the slumber ages, are the very im- 
personation regal dignity, and they look down you with the 
same calm elevation with which they erst looked down the nobles 
distant lands, who came lay their tribute and their submission 
their feet. But truce idle fancies. Yet, let ask passing, 
whether these sculptures throw light the passage where the 
daughter Zion represented seeing “men portrayed the 
wall, the images the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, girded 
with girdles their loins, exceeding dyed attire upon their 
heads, all them princes look to, after the manner the Babylo- 
nians Chaldea, the land their nativity,” Ezek. 23: 14, 15. 

most cases there are two rows figures the same stone, with 
broad line inscription under each. These represent variety 
objects. One room occupied with the delineation royal 
The king, standing his chariot, drawn fiery horses, their trap- 
pings richly painted, protected from the sun overhanging 
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-And while driven rapidly through the forests, the game falls 
every side, transfixed his arrows. Before him birds perch 
the trees flit from bough bough. Deer are quietly feeding be- 
them, and the timid hare peeps out her hiding place. his 
approach they flee. But soon birds fail transpierced, from the loftiest 
Slaughtered deer lie here and there, and numerous atten- 
dants follow, well loaded with the spoils the chase. 

another apartment two kings are seated banquet, Euro- 
pean rather than oriental style. They sit upright chairs without 
whose fore feet are carved the form lion’s paws. One 
row attendants bring goblets ornamented front with lion’s head, 
and other dishes, while another row carry away the empty goblets 
replenished from capacious tun some distance beyond. 

Here they prosecute siege, and while the besiegers one style 
dress, ply the battering ram and discharge their arrows the be- 
sieged, those another style dress, and with different weapons, 
hurl defiance the foe. Further on, one the invaders advances 
fire the city gate, while row figures front the wall, impaled 
the breast, strike additional terrors into the hearts their 
vors within. Further on, the flames burst forth every direction 
some hurl their darts more fiercely than before, others lift their 
hands despair tumble headlong into the flames, and others stil] 
fall, transfixed the weapons the besiegers, who press the assault 
every side. Here dead bodies and headless trunks float down the 
river front beleauguered fortress there captives, loaded with 
chains, approach the conqueror seated his throne. officer, 
standing pile human heads, waits with uplifted sword the nod 
that decides the fate each passes by. another apartment 
are again relieved the introduction rural scenes. The river 
flows quietly through groves and along the borders cultivated fields. 
The fish swim its waters, men are bathing the cool shade, 
row camels, horses and mules, attended men various 
features and different modes dress, (among whom can 
trace the well known thick lips, flat nose and curly hair the African, 
bear the royal tribute the store-houses the king. 

Then there are battles foot and battles horseback. Chariot 
runs meet chariot, the charioteer drives pell over the wound- 
and the dying, who fall under the rapid darts the warrior the 
chariot. The wounded springs into the air his death agony, 
resting his elbow his head sinks back the earth. The carcasses 
horses impede the chariot wheels. And Ezekiel’s captains and 
“clothed most gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all 
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them desirable young men, 23, the Babylonians and all the 
deans, Pekod and Shoa and Koa and all the Assyrians with them, all 
them desirable young men, captains and rulers, great men and 
nowned, all them riding upon horses, coming against thee with 
chariots and waggons and wheels and with assembly people 
which shall set against thee buckler and shield and helmet round about, 
23: 23, 24,” would seem have been written one who had walked 
through the halls Khorsabad, ere had been buried up, and whose 
record preserved attest the accuracy that delineation the 
prophet who had been among the captives the river Chebar. 

One other view must not omitted; city stands the very 
edge the waters, her walls apparently rising from its depths fish 
every kind, real and fabulous, sport the flood. Ships are un- 
loading huge beams timber; companies men bear their 
heads and shoulders the place where they are constructing towers 
from which attack the walls. there,” said Botta, one day, 
that Tyre and this the army and 
quoted the passage, Ezek. 29: 18, man, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king Babylon, caused his army serve great service against 
Tyrus. head was made bald and every shoulder was peeled.” 

But the most remarkable sculptures are those the gates. The 
entrances are guarded each side monster gigantic propor- 
tions. the body bull attached immense human 
The side the monster covered wing that springs from his 
shoulder. The head surmounted coronet, around which horns 
are twined like the shawl turban. fifth foot has been added 
the artist that whether viewed front the side the num- 
ber might complete. But what strange any other part 
it, this huge monster carved from single stone some fourteen feet 
high, seventeen length, and four thickness. How those 
early days the people managed transport it, set the 
mound, question leave others settle more competent the 
task. Fifteen these monsters, more less perfect, have been 
found already. connection with those that saw, stood the figure 
bird’s head, similar some the idols Egypt. was front 


one these entrances that Botta found bronze lion couchant, 


with ring attached his back from which chain probably extend- 
some part the gate. copper chariot wheel was also found 
one the rooms. 

The cuneiform arrow-headed inscriptions are exceedingly abun- 
dant, for not only are they found beneath most the figures, but all 
the floors the passages from room room are entirely covered with 
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them; the whole were museum history and these were tables 
contents, telling the visitor what heroes and what events may 
expect meet with the room before him. worthy remark 
that when the inscriptions were thus worn away the 
feet those passing and re-passing, the letters were filled with 
copper that the surface was smooth though the original stone 
had remained untouched, while there was trace any such pre- 
caution with reference those the walls. These inscriptions are 
more complex than those found near Persepolis, but not compli- 
cated the Babylonian. Botta has distinguished some hundreds 
characters, each differing from the other, that would seem 
syllabic its construction. Still premature say much 
that point present. Botta has copied more than 100 folio pages 
them, which, extended along one line, would reach between two 
and three miles. that with such variety material, and the 
learning and research such scholars Rawlinson the East, and 
Grotefend and Lassen Germany, may hope for vast accession 
soon made our knowledge Old Testament times and events. 
The French government sent out the same accomplished artist (M. 
Flandin) who sketched the sculptures Persepolis, take drawings 
these, and the literary world will have cause mourn the loss 
the originals. The designs the Assyrian sculptor have been re- 
produced all their life and beauty, and the copiea will doubt 
awaken more interest now than did the originals the days their 
glory. 

any are curious know what this monument was, whether 
palace, temple tomb, what age belongs, and how became 
buried deep the earth the top mound much higher 
than the neighboring plain, can only refer them the forthcoming 
work the discoverer, and trust that there they will find much more 
clear and satiafactory light these and kindred questions than 
power afford them. 

would merely say, that some rotten wood, rotten though charred 
and many parts the sculptures calcined that they crumbled 
posure the air, would seem indicate that had been destroyed 
fire. But how some parts were buried deep under the surface 
question not easily solved. 

will only add that Botta had been excavating his own 
expense for several months the large mound the 
side the Tigris directly opposite Mosul, but did not find much that 
was interesting. ‘There were plenty bricks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, plenty large hewn stones, and some slabs marble with 


palm trees bas-relief, but broken and the whole 
ing evident marks having been constructed out the ruins 
more ancient building. 

While was patiently persevering his efforts there, some the 
natives informed him sculptures men and animals having been 
seen this mound Khorsabad and once despatched his work- 
men thither. mention these previous excavations Botta 
show that was hap-hazard fortune that first suggested these 
discoveries. They are the well earned result patient toil and great 
expenditure, and however much others may boast the wonders they 
bring light following the path successfully opened another, 
the world will decide whether more indebted the Columbus 
whose intelligence conjectured priort what ought found and 
whose enterprise persevered through long discouragement, till his most 
sanguine hopes were more than realized, any Americus Vespu- 
cius who may follow the path thus pointed out, and boast that his 
sculptures forsooth are larger and his mound more 


July 19th, left Khorsabad and proceeded our 
journey. Descending from the mound, passed near the place 
where Botta found altar the form tripod with band 
cuneiform inscription round the top, well some sculptures smaller 
than those the mound, but carved hard black stone. Shaping 
our course almost due north, passed some old foundations, some 
which crossed our road; then struck the first low range hills 
Ras el-Ain (head the fountain). Here copious spring bursts 
out the limestone rock, and almost immediately employed turn 
Released from this, again pressed into the service two 
three others, and then allowed flow uninterrupted into the 
Khausser which passes through the ruins Nineveh, close Khoy- 
unjuk and empties into the Tigris opposite the upper part Mosul. 
How different the wide expanse plain, dotted now distant inter- 
vals with its mud-built villages, from the scenes witnessed other 
days, when Assyrian villa and garden and palace adorned its shores! 
and when strengthened its waters, flower and shrub 
tree defied the power noon-day sun! now, here and there 
ancient mound built the men those ancient days overhangs 
its channel, though they loved erect their most pleasant retreats 
the side the running stream. Whether sit eventide and 
watch its placid flow their feet, whether means its waters 
emulate the hanging gardens Babylon, vain conjecture. 
only know that the mounds scattered over the plain Assyria and 
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the plain Mesopotamia far Mardin, were generally 
either the side water course spring low moist 
place where water was easily accessible. Could read the journal 
one the exiles who once hung his harp here the willows, 
might know more the dwellers these now desolate heaps, who 
called the exiles sing the airs Zion order while away 
the weary hours that wasted them. 

But leaving such musings, crossed the low range hills that 
runs north-west from Jebel Makloub near its western termination, and 
after slight descent wound through broken irregular valley 
high table land, covered this season with withered grass, whose 
whiteness few hours earlier would have been very painful the eye. 
But this hour the view was beautiful. Beneath the north lay 
plain Yezid Khan, with here and there village built close 
the foot artificial mound. the top one these the slanting 
rays the sun revealed the battlements castle. Beyond it, the 
rugged sides the outer chain the mountains Koordistan rose 
the sky, sweeping round from below Akra the east beyond 
Elkosh the west. The pinnacles the distant Gara were just 
visible above it, telling yet more rugged scenes that lay beyond, and 
just over the highest point that nearest range, lies directly before 
us, but out sight, the glen Sheikh Ade, the object our journey. 
Behind the south-east rises the solitary peak Jebel Makloub, 
frowning down the intervening hills, and more the east but fur- 
ther away, the snowy pinnacles Ravendooz shine white the dis- 
tance. 

The sun had set while lingered this elevation, and his last 
rays were lighting the farthest pinnacles when descended 
cross the intervening plain. This did the light burning 
prairie the south-east. This may sound strange from traveller 
ancient Assyria. But the undulating surface that was burning was 
nothing else. The fervid rays Assyrian sun had done what 
only the frosts western winter can accomplish giving the grass 
the requisite degree dryness. And had western settler gazed 
the door his log cabin, could not have distinguished the 
features strange land. Darkness concealed the mountains too 
distant reflect the glare, and the flames they advanced from the 
plain once the battle field Alexander and Darius, and 
danced the gradual ascent behind us, lighting only the interven- 
ing distance that constantly increased proceeded the opposite 
direction. Perhaps might point out our position more distinctly 
were state that Yezid Khan and are different parts 
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the same plain lying between the ridge had just passed, and the 
mountains before us. The former slopes the west, and its 
waters that direction the Tigris. The latter slopes the east 
and pays its tribute the Gomel, which passes through the Jab, 
crossed the plain not far from the dividing line, and the marshy 
land and croaking frogs that saluted here and there, told that 
the declivity yet was scarcely sufficient carry off the water. 
arrived o’clock the village Ain Sifna, glad throw 
ourselves down one its flat earthen roofs for the night. There 
are here about one hundred houses, half them Yezidee, and half Mo- 
hammedan with five six families Jews. beautifully situated 
gentle elevation which, the mountains Koordistan compared 
the billows the ocean, the last gentle wave that laves the shel- 
tered beach. Yezidee tombs temples, (for they are used for both,) 
adorn the eminences around; and the highest one the east, had 
seen the villagers, previous journey, kissing the object that was 
first brightened the beams the rising sun. new one now 
process erection gave appearance life and enterprise where 
was least expected. was that same journey that kid, frisking 
merrily among the dry stunted grass one the flat roofs, the 
month April, gave striking force the passage that represents the 
wicked the grass upon the house-top that withereth afore groweth 
up. There are several mills the village carried the stream that 
comes down the valley from Sheikh Adi, and but for the oppression 
the government, and the vices the people, this might the home 
rural abundance and enjoyment. were off before daylight and 
half hour’s ride, now for the first time since left Mosul enliven- 
the sight trees, brought the entrance the narrow de- 
file which lay our path for the rest the way. Just before enter- 
ing it, had fine but distant view the plain from 
elevation near the village Moosaika. But once entered, its 
steep rocky sides shut out all other sights. These rise abruptly 
either side, strata piled above strata. Their perpendicular edges re- 
mind you the inaccessible walls some strong fortification. But 
here, elsewhere, nature dwarfs the puny work man, though 
the dwarf oaks that shoot out from between the rocks far above you, 
seem really worthy the name. The glen narrow that 
scarcely allows room for one narrow path the side the stream. 
High our left, square opening the smooth surface the 
rock marks the former abode hermit, who could sit the door 
his cave and trace the course the stream the line oleanders 
now full bloom that fringe its banks. The willow, the hawthorn 
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and flowering shrub with blossoms like those the peach and 
plum tree occupy every spot vantage ground. But their beau- 
ties are visible only early spring. Still the sight their green 
leaves refreshing even now eyes long unused verdure the 
parched plains Mesopotamia. Further up, little strip cultivated 
ground, scarce large enough for flower bed, has squeezed itself 
between the rocks and the water. Still further, other such strips 
widen into little fields barley. But the harvest has long since passed. 
You might have met the reapers the early part May; now you 
scarce distinguish the crop that last sprung from the red earth. 
Here valley coming from the east whose high cliffs red sand- 
stone contrast strangely with the green foliage below. There the 
west the glen Sheikh Adi. Now you see only the ancient 
Khan its mouth, and the hardy trees that find begrudged foothold 
its rocky sides. But wait little till are fairly opposite, and 
the fluted cones the temple shoot from the surrounding shrub- 
bery, while the two sides the glen seem join together defend 
them from behind. cross the brawling stream, wind along the 
steep side the valley, then descend and recross the old moss cover- 
stone bridge, and pushing aside the low branches the trees that 
threaten sweep from our saddles, arrive the place where 
Satan’s seat is. And first must stoop through that long 
low arch which spring all dripping with water, then cross the 
area where the wall the court the temple echoes the sharp tread 
our the rough stones, and alight under the shade 
the spreading walnut trees the outer door. 

met with very gracious reception, but after some delay and 
with difficulty, succeeded securing room that overlooked 
the court the temple, and here were our quarters while remain- 
ed. Here eat our meals, seated boxes and travelling bedsteads, 
around our chicken and pilau. spend the day, when not wander- 
ing around, under the long stone arch which entered. The 
stream water, directed through it, occasionally renders delightfully 
cool. And night sleep the flat roof our room, would 
pleasant add, lulled rest the brawling brook, did not truth com- 
pel state that the nearer hum clouds musquitoes that in- 
fested the place was anything but lulling, though their nightly perse- 
cutions were more bearable than the daily rudeness and inhospitality 
the Yezidees themselves. 

These pertinaciously refused furnish with the smallest article 
provision any price, and only regretted that they had ever allow- 
dismount all. Everything, aside from what brought 


with us, had procured from distant villages. Yezideeseven 
threatened poor man, supplied with milk every morning from 
neighboring hamlet, with summary punishment dared 
again that were compelled procure even that article from 
tance several miles. But they were inhospitable, the heat 
Mosul was still more so, and determined, Yezidees and 
the contrary notwithstanding, enjoy the moist shades Sheikh 
Adi long could. Indeed there was alternative, for their 
inhospitality was not manifested till our horses had returned the 
city, and the same cause which provoked compelled stay and 
endure it. 

would utterly impossible give any correct account the 
place detail that would not weary the patience any one who 
tried read it. The valley instead suddenly terminating here, 
central hill that seemed close it. course the surface irregu- 
lar and uneven enough suit the most decided taste for 
The buildings, that are stuck around every available nook and cor- 
ner, are not less irregular. They only agree one thing, and that 
being built stone. There are many hundred them 
perched every variety situation, and equally dissimilar form 
and size. But whether small great, whether the form house 
temple, long arch short, open arch closed, semi-cave semi- 
subterranean, they are all substantial structures stone and lime, and 
serve for the accommodation those families whose expense they 
are erected, during their stay their several feasts. 
portion the houses have gone ruin; others are various stages 
dilapidation, but two new ones have been erected during the last sum- 
mer, and you see the rude scaffolding still left under the arches. 

The larger and more important the sacred buildings 
first come from below. There, the right, the large temple 
Sheikh Adi which gives name the place, and the court 
which are our quarters; close and connected with the same build- 
ing that Sheikh Yohanna (St. John), strange name occur 
such connection, but were informed. the opposite side 
the temple Sheikh Shemesh (the sun), and between them the sacred 
spring which considered far more holy than the temples around it. 
were allowed freely into and through them the single 
condition taking off our shoes, which ceremony was required us, 
also whenever would pass through the outer court our room. 
But were never allowed look into the dark chamber that cov- 
ered the fountain. This kept constantly under lock and key, and 
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when our servant once asked have the door opened, they affected 
astounded his impiety, and told him that were but look 
would instantly transformed into brute. 

the account this place the Missionary Herald for Aug. 
1842, said, that there are four springs. There are four basins 
tanks built substantial manner stone and lime. But the water 
flows from this sealed fountain, Cant. 12, into the first these and 
from that into the rest. The water quite cool, but highly impreg- 
nated with lime, that some the channels about the premises are 
almost choked with deposites limestone, and large stalactites 
the same have formed the place where pours out the temple, 
from the height several feet into the valley below. the temple 
Sheikh Adi reservoir large enough for man swim in, and 
clear that you might read book open the bottom it. 

There one regularity observable the general confusion that 
reigns throughout. Whichever way approach the fountain and 
the surrounding temples, must pass under arched passage similar 
already described. counted five them, one every path 
which was possible reach the place. them are more than 
thirty paces long. What their design is, whether they have any con- 
nection with their religious ceremonies, must determined some 
one who has had more opportunity for observation, and better ac- 
quainted with their history than am. 

The inside their temples very plain. They resemble the 
mosques the Moslems that respect, only did not detect the 
‘dim religious light’ that Sheikh Adi anything corresponding 
the Kubla (direction Mecca), Munbar (pulpit) the latter. 
row square massy pillars built stone and lime like the walls, 
divided the interior the lamp hung between each pillar, 
and beneath was black, greasy, charcoal-like deposit drops 
burning oil had fallen there for ages undisturbed. the north side 
close Mustubeh (raised place for sitting the oriental style), 
which they called the seat Sheikh Adi, curtain suspended before 
opening the wall was lifted up, and entered under the Kubbe, 
one the fluted cones that first descried the distance. Here 
was nothing but large rudely made box painted red and covered 
with Arabic inscription, which the darkness did not allow 
make out. This was covered with coarse cotton cloth, and was the 
only article furniture, besides the lamps, that was seen. 
door from this led apparently some subterranean apartment under 
the hill. The walls the temple outside were covered irregular 
manner, almost though had been the work children, with vari- 
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ous devices engraved the stones, such birds, serpents, combs and 
article that resembled shepherd’s crook crozier. One stone 
over the door contained Arabic inscription, and another 
into another part the wall. But the characters were somewhat 
indistinct and involved, and there were always some the Yezidees 
present the court, did not succeed either copying 
ing them. presumed, however, that they refer simply 
the building more probably some subsequent repair the temple 
itself. Rags were fluttering from the copper ornaments the top 
the cones. 

found the Deir (convent) they call it, besides the visitors 
who come and go, ten permanent residents these four were men, 
the rest were women. Three the latter were unmarried. The 
monks (Rahban), they called themselves one time, servants 
Sheikh Adi, they styled themselves another, were all married; 
only one who lived superior among them lived life celiba- 
cy, and was old man who from his own account had lived here 
for fifteen years. 

The women here seemed stand equal footing with the 
Indeed were told that the person deemed most honorable the 
convent was the mother Their salutation after short 
was mutual Cor. 16: 20, and distinction sex 
was observable either the giving receiving it. 

The monks wear coarse, woollen tunic, dyed black, over their other 
clothing. fastened girdle and comes down the 
The covering their head also black. this particular they 
not differ from the Maronite monks mount Lebanon, except the 
shape their garments. This color was common both sexes. But 
observed that while the married females wore black fillet round 
white head dress, that the unmarried was wholly white. 

The superior have called him, (the people called him Kotchek), 
wore curious girdle composed brass rings some four inches di- 
ameter, firmly lashed each other black cords wrapped round the 
sides the two rings that are contact. One two who came af- 
terwards the feast wore similar articles dress. dress the 
Yezidees general resembles that the neighboring Koords with 
the exception that, whereas the garment the latter fastened close 
round the neck, that the Yezidees open for some distance down 
the breast, the two sides not meeting till they overlap each other near 
the girdle. The popular explanation this difference follows. 
The devil said wear large iron collar fastened round his neck, 
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with large projection front, and his loyal subjects leave that space 
open his honor 

The language the Yezidees Koordish, called the 
Koords themselves Kermanj, that found difficult obtain 
any who knew either Arabic Turkish enough act interpreters. 
Still such villages Baasheka and Baazani the people speak 
Arabic, and Sinjar, they are said know more, surrounded 
they are the Arabs the desert. 

The Yezidees have books, and according their opinion 
sin for any their people learn read. one them what 
would the consequence Yezidee should learn read. The 
answer was, What could him should apostatize and 
turn Mohammedan intimating perhaps that whatever punishment 
they might deem such transgression deserve, they had not now 
formerly the power inflict it. only heard one family who can 
read, and they reside the village Baasheka, some twelve miles 
the road from Mosul Mar Mattai. Sheikh Adi itself seems the 
great centre their devotion. one time the Kotchek said, point- 
ing the temple, That our book, want other than that.’ 
And when asked what qualifications were necessary order 
Yezidee, replied, man loves and honors Sheikh Adi 
This must have been spoken, though, mere excuse 
for not giving the true answer, for like the Druzes, whom they 
respects resemble, they not allow any become proselytes 
their sect. 

may asked, the monks not read, How they spend their 
time? ‘Their main business take care the premises. 
viduals both sexes were engaged every day sweeping, not only 
the temple but also the outer court, and indeed all the other courts, 
paths, great distance around. Besides, when any one wishes 
build place which reside, during their feasts, gives notice 
the Emir, who gives orders the monks, and the work done 
them. this, their duty repair any part the temple 
other sacred buildings that may require it. saw great many 
places that had been thus repaired, and least great number 
that called loudly for attention. While were there, the women 
were busily engaged preparing fire-places and ovens clay the 
various cells for the approaching feast. Then they spin, cook and 
labor, females generally the surrounding country. 

The Yezidees are notorious for drunkenness, and the monks here 
seemed anything but free from this pernicious vice. One 
them begged for bottle which saw our canteen, soon 
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should have used the preserves contained, and when obtained it, 
the exuberance his glee such valuable prize, made 
secret the use for which designed it. Still they not give 
all claim monkish austerity, for when invited sit with us, they 
were very careful turn the cotton quilt means which 
sought soften the hardness their rocky floors, and sit down 
the Turkish carpet had spread beneath it. The Kotchek, more 
thorough going still, his ideas retrenchment and mortification, 
folded both aside and sat the bare stones. should have 
pected some idea ceremonial pollution, such forbids the Meta- 
walies Syria and the Shiites Persia use vessel eat food 
prepared one another sect, which sometimes carried far, 
that such one touches mass butter honey they may have 
for sale, must buy the whole, henceforth unlawful for them 
touch it. saw nothing the kind use among the Yezidees 
warrant any such idea. 

They have three annual feasts, though after the most careful and 
repeated inquiry could find trace weekly Sabbath. The 
first feast commences the last day July the first August, 
and lasts about three days. ‘The second and great feast occurs the 
22nd September, and continues about five days. And the third, 
the beginning January, lasts generally three days, like the first. 
During these feasts there said much music and dancing and 
similar revelry, but few religious observances. the last Sabbath 
our stay the people began pour the first feast. Most fired 
guns they approached, all were dressed their best apparel, though 
would means understood implying that their best was 
good. All was the coarsest and most uproarious mirth, and (plea- 
sure), the Arabs call it, became the order the day. Probably 
1000 men assembled before left the place the following evening. 
Jewish pedlars from Mosul transformed the long arches into little shops 
for the sale coarse cottons and handkerchiefs shawls for their head- 
and divers musicians, with what should call impracticable 
instruments, filled every nook the valley with their horrible noise. 
The sheikh made apology for the small number present, saying 
that the people were mostly now busy home, but much greater 
number would there the feast September. 

But time should say something about the sheikh, whom 
have referred several times already. had heard him the 
first day our arrival; for one our company who was just com- 
fortably seated place that looked peculiarly inviting, was promptly 
warned that was guilty very great sin occupying the place. 
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were wondering what manner the stones and clay had acquired 
such holiness, when they told that that was the seat their spirit- 
ual head whenever came Sheikh Adi, and one else was ever 
allowed occupy it. Finding that readily gave way this case, 
the same was said other places, where saw the common people 
lounging afterwards quite their ease. Saturday the great man 
came, accompanied crowd servants, and was evidently ob- 
ject profound reverence every Yezidee. His name Sheikh 
Nasser (victor). resides the village Assia, not far from 
Baadri, the plain Yezid Khan. His dress was much superior 
that any his followers, and with his whole demeanor, served 
betray the foppishness the wearer. His servants were distinguish- 
variegated woollen belts thrown over one shoulder and fastened 
under the other, and the inmates the place appeared gayer colors 
than had hitherto seen them. The sheikh was quite young, and 
neither impressive nor reverend his appearance and demeanor. 
either knew not how read, was adept the school the 
father lies, for when examining some Arabic books had taken 
with improve the time, pondered their contents with great 
gravity, while held them upside down! And they have any 
books, notwithstanding all their protestations possible they 
may, (for they literally astray from the womb speaking lies, and 
they are always liars well evil beasts when they have the power 
be,) the fact that the Arabic alphabet used writing both Per- 
sian and Turkish, well Koordish when that written, and also 
the Arabic inscriptions the walls their temple, and the sacred 
arks under the conical domes, would seem indicate that the same 
alphabet would used their sacred books. that did not 
know Arabic letters, tolerably certain knew none all. But 
will not dwell further that. 

our first interview with him gave quite idea Yezidee 
politeness, telling that the men the place knew nothing all, 
they would never have allowed come such sacred place. 
could not help thinking that the poor fellows had been more faithful 
than gave them credit for. But spite such ungracious re- 
ception, Dr. Smith soon secured his good will means his medicine 
chest, and his entertaining account the wonders Yengi 
(new world), and soon showed that, though could not read, like 
the rest them, was adept the art begging, letting 
know that would prize the gift our old Britannia teapot quite 
much though had given him horse. hint which the 
way did not profit by. 
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And here, perhaps, ought make some apology for their seeming 
inhospitality. had unfortunately arrived just the eve one 
their great feasts, when might not convenient have stran- 
gers eye-witnesses their mysteries, and they were addicted 
falsehood with each other and accustomed all matters 
taining them, that naturally they put confidence our repeated 
assertions that should leave the Monday before their feast com- 
menced. had told them that our horses would return for 
that day, but they never believed it, and were continually asking 
when they would arrive. When they—thanks the diligence our 
servant—did come the morning the very day had said they 
would, seemed exhibition truth-telling almost too much 
for Yezidees Yezidee sheikh credit, even the testimony 
their own eyes. Then, too, they were afraid that Botta had 
bought the village Khorsabad and overturned the houses his 
search for antiquities below them, were about the same 
thing with the ancient and venerated head quarters 
fear, which, was quite natural people their circumstances, 
justified. them doing their utmost get rid such dangerous visi- 
tors. 

had had good deal intercourse with the Kotchek before the 
arrival the sheikh. seemed, spite his fears, the 
most socially disposed among them. And hobbled about the 
court, attending his duties—for was lame—he would sometimes 
lay down his broom, and sit with and drink cup tea, and-on 
the strength it, become quite communicative. such times, 
loved dwell the period when both the pasha Mosul and the 
chiefs Koordistan, quailed alike before the greater power the 
sheikh the Yezidees. any them had rebel village 
that they could not subdue themselves, they gave Shiekh Khan 
see what could bring them subjection. And those who 
retired rest awoke midnight find some their number 
slain, the majority prisoners, and their property possession the 
dreaded sheikh. Then eulprit fled from Mosul and took refuge 
with him, none dared demand his return, and the merchant and 
his caravan paid tribute the worshippers Satan. took pecu- 
liar pleasure recounting this, called the ancient glory his 
people. doubt thought within himself, that those good old 
times, couple Franks would have met with quite different re- 
ception had they dared intrude the solitudes Sheikh Adi, 
when the sword was the hand his votaries, and his will was law 
all the surrounding region. But they abused power when they 
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had it, they have met with bloody retribution. The celebrated chief 
Ravendoose slew from 10,000 15,000 their number, and twice 
tially destroyed their temple. After him, Hafiz Pasha carried off 
more than 30,000 slaves, till the market was glutted, even 
far off Samsoon, the shores the Black Sea, that Yezidee 
girls were sold there for thirty piastres (about $1,25) apiece, and the 
soldiers, tired the burden supporting them, were glad get rid 
them any price. English traveller 1840, tells the man- 
gled corpses saw lying unburied amid the ruined heaps Nineveh, 
and Mohammed Pasha finished the work devastation the exor- 
bitant demands made them, and the terrible vengeance in- 
flicted all who dared murmur rebel. Twelve years ago, 
could not have entered this valley, for was then that the Raven- 
doose chief first began punish their insolence. But now, however 
much the present generation may inherit the spirit their fathers, 
they lack the power put forth action. Sheikh Nasser merely 
the religious head his sect. The political power has been vested 
Emir nominated the pasha Mosul, ever since Mohammed 
Pasha slew the last their once powerful chiefs. 

their ceremonies found almost impossible obtain any 
information. seemed their rule answer every question 
falsehood, and was but seldom that the lies any two agreed to- 
gether. one time when the sheikh had been asking great many 
questions about our country and religion, the interpreter, who had 
talked very fluently till then, suddenly forgot all his Arabic, and could 
not understand one the questions wished our turn put 
the sheikh, that were confined almost wholly our own obser- 
vations. Perhaps some information this point might obtained 
from the Nestorians the district Zall near Julamerk, who spend 
their winters here, assisting take care the premises, burning 
lime, working blacksmiths, and clearing the snow from the roofs. 
This last must rather cold affair, for though the court some- 
times filled the level the roofs, and the whole mass must 
cleared away, yet the Yezidees strictly enforce the rule that none 
shall enter the court without taking off his shoes. But doubtful 
whether any them make any intelligent observation what goes 
around them. 

ascertained that 366 lamps are lighted every two nights, that 
is, 183 each night. The number, will observed, coincides with 
the number days the year; each these lighted honor 
some saint. learned the names few besides Sheikh Adi, Sheikh 
Shemish, Sheikh Yohanna, Sheikh Elias, Some these lamps 


are placed small structures stone and lime, resembling shape 
and size dog-kennel, and burn two three hours. But the rest 
are mere wicks, saturated with oil, and laid the appointed place 
soon they are lighted, which course are soon extinguished, 
While were there they commenced lighting them half hour 
fore sunset, and did not finish till after was quite dark. The lamps 
are first lighted the temples where some are kent burning 
day, and then the appointed number made lighting wicks 
places scattered about the premises every direction, under the 
arches and out among the trees. Sometimes monk went before 
light them, and one the women followed, burning incense before 
each for few moments she passed it. But this was not done 
every night. connection with this, will remembered that the 
smaller temple the southern side the valley dedicated 
Sheikh Shemesh, and whether you take the Hebrew the Syriac 


Arabic all mean the sun. Jesus Christ, too, they 
style the light God. morning, rising, they round 
these black, greasy spots, and kiss them with the utmost reverence, 
the same time they kiss the sides and threshold the temple, but 
seldom enter. Generally they stand still moment and raise their 
hand their forehead before they stoop kiss. 

the last Sabbath evening were there, old blind man, 
dressed like one their priests, arrived. female, who might have 
been his daughter, led him round the and pointed out the 
objects their adoration they passed them succession. one 
time was close me, and yet not aware the presence stran- 
ger. knelt down before one the places fire, and very reve- 
rently repeated prayer Koordish, which could only distin- 
guish the words Sheikh Adi; then guided his attendant, kissed 
the spot and went on. Poor man! could not but pity him 
passed before me. His hand trembled that his guide, and 
followed her with hesitating step, his eyeballs rolling restlessly, 
seemed ever straining behold god they feared see. had 
been sitting quietly sequestered nook ourselves, where en- 
joyed our customary services. Perhaps this was the first time the 
gospel had been read this valley, its rocky sides reéchoed the 
praises Jehovah Jesus. But had and blessed hope that 
would not the last. That even, though long after were dead, 
the religion Christ would triumph over these orgies the great 
adversary God and man. saw another illustration their 
grovelling superstition Koord who came here seek relief 


| 

| 
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nervous pain the side the head. monk took some the sa- 
cred earth from the spot where stood, and moistening the 
equally sacred water the fountain, anointed the part afflicted. Yet 
though the poor fellow lay about for several days, his pain became 
worse instead better. Still had such belief the virtue 
the application, that never once asked Dr. for the relief saw 
dealt out others. Will believed that little balls this clay 
are actually sold the people sovereign panacea 

The Yezidees circumcise their children, and answer our 
quiries they uniformly told that they baptized them, and that trine 
immersion was the general mode. This last led suspect that 
they might trying recommend themselves somewhat 
allied Christianity, and yet they also said that Sheikh Adi was one 
the names used their form baptism. the mode, they 
said that infants were immersed already described; but the 
case adults they only poured handful the water the face. 
These adults, the sect admits proselytes, must those living 
distance who could not come the temple before. And this 
fact not sufficient prove that this the only place where the 
Yezidees are baptized, (for the head man Kehyah Baasheka once 
told me, that some cases water even dust brought from Sheikh 
Adi was used distance from it,) shows least that they attach 
peculiar sacredness the rite when performed here else why bap- 
tism the case those distance deferred The head 
man one their villages once told that every Yezidee must 
some time other Sheikh Adi; that lived much twenty 
days’ journey distant must go. 

Sheikh Adi himself, though has given his name their 
holy place, could get very reliable information. For while the 
Kotchek affirmed that had built part this very temple far back 
twenty ages (query, centuries others represented him om- 
nipotent and omnipresent Being who was never incarnate. one 
the monks said the servant, All that wills, whatever be, 
comes pass,” this may then name for God, may that 
ignorant people, not distinguishing the attributes peculiar the 
Creator from those that belong the creature, have their excess 
devotion some created being, possibly Satan himself, assigned 
him attributes which belong God only. The term Sheikh among 
them corresponds Mar among the Christians the Syrian church, 
whether Nestorian, Jacobite Maronite, and English. For 
instance, the convent Mar Mattai, called the Christians, 
uniformly Sheikh Mattai among the Yezidees, and translated into 
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English would St. Matthew. the temple Sheikh Yohanng 
Sheikh Adi would Mar Yohanna among the Some 
the latter believe that ancient times there was church here 
dedicated St. John others say that one the apostles founded 
and gave that name, and they select Thaddeus—in Arabic 
whence they say came Adai Adi—as the founder. 

Besides the ecclesiastical office-bearers already mentioned, 
Sheikh, Kotchek and Rahib, have heard three others, 
which, near could learn, corresponds our priest; Peer, the 
exact rank and functions which could not ascertain, and Derwish, 


which they seem attach different idea from that which the 


hammedans assign that word. But here again their contradictory 
answers rendered utterly impossible get the definite rank and 
duties which belonged it. The most probable account was that the 
order dervishes corresponds the order priests among the na- 
tive Christians, only that they never marry, and subsist the volun- 
tary alms the people. Their principal duty take care the 
tombs temples that abound every village the sect, and this 
they are expected perform gratuitously. These buildings gen- 
erally the name some sheikh whose honor they are 
They are square erections stone and lime, with dome rising from 
the middle the form fluted cone. They are generally kept 
very neat and clean, and present very fine appearance one 
proaches their villages. Their neat white domes rise from the top 
every eminence around the village which likely catch the first 
beams the rising sun, are embosomed little grove, where you 
can only see the top the dome shooting among the trees. Some- 
times they are met with alone the plain far from any village. Such 
one that Sheikh Rustum, said very ancient, standing 
near the road-side between Baasheka and Khorsabad. 

Their sheikh did not claim very remote origin for his sect. 
dated further back than the successors Mohammed. May 
not that rose contemporaneously with the Druzes, Nasairiyeh, 
etc., the early part the eleventh century, and like them broke off 
from the main body Mohammedans that time 

Still some their ceremonies must traced back much ear- 
lier period. But whether new sect incorporated some the doc 
trines and usages the fire-worshippers induce them join it, 


The Yezidee Kehyah Baasheka said that the door leading out from under 
the dome Sheikh Adi, (it was dark did not enter,) led into room where 
was stone with inscriptions showing that was once Christian monastery 
icated Sheikh Hannah Anna (St. John). 
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whether the old fire-worshippers conformed the reigning religion 
need more light order decide. The name Yezd Yezid, will 
remembered, the name the Supreme Being the Zend-Avesta, 
well the name heretical Mohammedan. the sect may 
have been colony from the city Yezd Persia, and have ob- 
tained that way. One thing seems settled, that the present creed 
the Yezidees, far they have any, and the external organiza- 
tion their sect, date far back the eleventh century, and how 
much further future investigations must determine. How much 
Manichaeism has entered into its whether the doctrines 
Mohammed form the main body its tenets; these 
and similar questions can only answered when know more 
about them. The Kotchek seemed disposed claim relationship 
with the Druzes the faith the report Mosulian who had 
been Mt. Lebanon. But evidently knew next nothing about 
them, and the sheikh knew still They averred, however, 
that there were many Yezidees Persia and some Damascus. 
Query—Are the Guebres Persia the Yezidees here spoken 
for their reputed worship the devil, true that they will 
not endure hear his name mentioned, and will means repeat 
themselves even anything that resembles sound. such 
degree they carry this that they never utter the usual name for 


the Tigris near Mosul, from its resemblance 
nor even the name horse-shoe, because resembles 


(curse), one the works attributes (it hard say which) 
Satan the accursed. Still they say they not worship but only 
honor Taoos) king Peacock, the sobriquet 
with which they honor his satanic majesty, rather the alias under 
which they make mention him,—as servant whom his master 
now displeased with, but will one day restore his ancient honors. 
Said one them justification this rendering Satan: 
servant the pasha. Suppose that know that one his of- 
ficers now disgrace, will one day restored favor, ought not 
befriend and honor that officer during his temporary disgrace 
They also justify their attachment him the assertion that Melek 
Taoos loved Christ, that snatched the arrow from Jew one: 
occasion who was about kill him; and when was about 
crucified conveyed him away, and substituting image his. 
stead, thus saved him from death. The Son God, they say, can- 
not die. need not here remind the biblical student the heresy 
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the Gnostics already, probable, manifesting itself before the 
death the beloved disciple, who his first epistle speaks the 
blood Jesus Christ his Son,” and again, Hereby know 
the Spirit God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 

defence too their belief that sin read, one them 
observed, You dishonor the word God putting into the hands 
children who tumble about and treat irreverently. You put 
the market sold like any other piece merchandise. 
honor forbidding any one read out the family our 
sheikh. too honorable, too sacred, touched any other 
hands.” 

Tractarians and Roman Catholics find themselves here sitting 
side side with devil worshippers, cannot help it, only repeat- 
ing their own declarations. ‘These worshippers are certainly more 
thorough going than some sects admitting the devil and all his an- 
gels seat heaven, well the finally impenitent. 

This sect now reduced, and their sacred place such dis- 
tance from their villages, that its inmates are constrained hire the 
head neighboring Koordish village defend them from the dep- 
redations the mountaineers, and told that they worshipped 
Melek Taoos under the figure bird with only one eye. But the 
sheikh insisted that they had images, that was sinful make 
them, for how could matter represent spirit just difficult 
get the truth. They defend their worship the sun saying that 
they adore emblem Christ, the light God. 

must not omit mention occurrence that took place the last 
night our stay, after the people had begun assemble for the feast. 
After midnight heard loud and rapid lamentation, uttered very pas- 
sionately though one was extreme terror from the sight some 
present and inevitable doom, interrupted frequent bursts weeping. 
began distance, gradually came nearer and finally entered the 
temple where the same sounds continued for some time. could com- 
pare nothing but the passionate remonstrances Hindoo wid- 
ow, she was forced ascend the funeral pile, now and then broken 
upon burst despair her inhuman tormentors still urged 
her forward. But inquiry the morning, could only learn 
that was part their religious observances. 

While were there climbed several times the top the 
mountains that surround the valley, and could plainly distinguish the 
snowy summit-of the range near Ashetha, bearing north east. But 
the plain Mesopotamia was obscured the hazy atmosphere 
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summer, that could not distinguish Mosul, though high enough to. 
have had fair view had the atmosphere been clear. seemed 
like entering another world exchange the withering blasts the 
plain for the invigorating air the mountains. During our stay there 
the thermometer 75° the morning, 85° noon, and 81° 
the ‘To us, accustomed temperature that for some 
weeks had seldom been low 100° noon, seemed like the 
coolness spring morning our native land. 

The Yezidees were heartily glad see leave Monday even- 
reached Mosul the forenoon the next day, having 
rested about three hours Khorsabad. 


ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW RECENT EDITIONS CLASSICAL 


Furnished Association Teachers. 


the serious disadvantages which the editors the high- 
classics the United States are subjected, one which results from 
the inadequate preparation the student for college. From variety 
causes, many lads: join collegiate institution without accurate 
acquaintance with the grammatical principles the classical lan- 
guages. Passing one two years with private teacher, 
academy, possibly with frequent interruptions, they repair the high- 
Seminary, where, instead entering course elevated 
sical reading, they are compelled study the elements, and plod 
over weary and unprofitable course, without ability enjoy the de- 
lightful entertainments which might spread out beforethem. The 
student should employ the four collegiate years, far they are de- 


Titus Livius. Selections from the first five books, together with the twenty- 
first and twenty-second books entire. With English Notes for Schools and Col- 
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Xenophon’s Memorabilia Sucrates, with Notes. Robbins, Libra- 
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voted the classics, canvassing the higher points grammar and 
philology, and becoming familiar with the principles rhetorie, 
philosophy and morals, far they are legitimately connected with 
the study question. The rudiments ought mastered 
earlier stage. studying piece, like the Oration the Crown, 
when the whole time student needed investigate questions 
law, history, legal antiquities, etc., the weightier matters must 
neglected passed over lightly, because common grammatical 
class. Three years, instead one year one year and half, are 
imperatively demanded the preparatory course. folly ex- 
pect that classical studies will ever flourish the United States, till 
parents and guardians are wise enough upon this fundamental 
preparation the case their children and wards, and until 
bers cease the main test the prosperity literary institution, 
When the quality the education, not the number those who are 
enrolled matriculated, comes the distinguishing characteristic 
seminary, preparatory, collegiate professional, then there 
will adequate motive for putting out able 
editions the profounder treatises the masters ancient wisdom. 
Another serious disadvantage which the editors the classics ex- 
perience, the want large libraries. This,—which almost the 
first necessity collegiate institution,—is not unfrequently the last 
which receives earnest attention. Spacious and sometimes not very 
sightly edifices are erected great expense, professorships are found- 
ed, large collections natural history are secured, observatories are 
built, while the library presents most meagre aspect empty shelves 
worthless duplicates. Means are provided for studying the hea- 
vens and the earth and the regions under the earth, while the records 
man’s intellectual and moral history are unknown uncared for. 
That all the departments should filled with able and accomplished 
teachers obvious and well understood proposition. But the re- 
lation between ability professor and goodly library not 
much pondered. forgotten that great and valuable library 
the genius loci, the guardian spirit around literary institution, the 
inspirer and nurse generous purposes and high resolves. What 
has more quickening influence upon ingenuous scholar than the 
well ordered files embodying the wisdom and learning past ages! 
The dusty alcove, the time worn parchment, the brazen clasp, the un- 
couth device, are full thought and stirring reminiscences. 
the contrary, can more depressing than the sight 
nished, ill-assorted, poverty-stricken library great shop with- 
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out any tools, vast laboratory unprovided with instrument 
machine. 

Besides, properly edit classical author requires apparatus 
pooks which utterly beyond the means most our scholars. All 
the original sources information, all the preceding editions, good, 
bad indifferent, (for the poorest work may supply, indirectly, valua- 
ble all the historical, antiquarian geographical produc- 
tions which may serve sources for illustration, clear doubt- 
point, should within reach. is, the classical editor, this 
country, must often depend second-hand authorities; cannot 
refer the original source unable verify his quotations the 
context the original; must run the risk depending proof 
which perhaps was selected for another purpose. difficult passage 
must remain unresolved, because copy the book which ur- 
gently needs nearer than Gottingen Leipsic. one knows 
Well he, who would thoroughly accomplish task this nature, 
how many books are needed, and how important for his purpose that 
they should easily accessible. 

The founders and patrons many the universities Europe 
have entertained more enlightened views and proceeded wiser 
course. buildings have been matter secondary importance 
the library, Mss. and other literary treasures are secured all 
means and first The Royal Library Berlin, 
unimposing building with pretensions beauty, yet contains 
about million books, and nearly five thousand 
The university Heidelberg plain and comparatively small edi- 
fice, yet has one hundred and twenty thousand volumes and many 
inestimable manuscripts. 

Another disadvantage results from the want earnest sympathy 
and fraternal With honorable exceptions, the classi- 
cal teachers our country, labor independently, and without much 
substantial aid active sympathy from those engaged similar pur- 
suits. Nothing exists among them, like that bond hearty union 
which connects the students the natural sciences. are really 
citizens scientific republic, where kind wishes and effectual aid 
are not limited oceans, dissimilarity language manners. 
This estrangement feeling, rather the want earnest sympathy 
among the our classical teachers, owing ecclesias- 
tical barriers, ignorance, unfounded prejudices which mu- 
tual acquaintance would dissipate, the pressure personal duties 
real supposed. Whatever may the cause, the effect de- 
plored. Rival and hurried editions the same book 
15* 
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editor, urged possibly the representations those who may have 
pecuniary interest, neglects compare his views with those other 
scholars and publishes volume which may disfigured 
mistakes, which furnishes few evidences the limae labor mora, 
Another consequence this want cordial codperation seen 
the indifferent quality our literary criticism. The notices and 
views classical works, with few marked exceptions, are brief and 
superficial, composed exaggerated praise indiscriminate censure, 
sometimes forgotten that one the best evidences real friend- 
ship which can given, well paramount regard the 
ests truth and learning, fair and impartial criticism. is, 
many our professed critical notices must regarded work 
partial and friendly writer, who had little leisure, inclination, 
ability, into the subject with thoroughness and discrimination. 
this way the general standard scholarship depressed classi- 
cal learning undervalued, and sometimes, the case ill-con- 
sidered censure, unscholarly and unchristian feelings are fostered. 
Still should remarked that there are some indications the prev- 
alence of. better method. The scientific and searching criticism, 
which characterizes German scholarship, gradually introducing 
change this particular. 

may further remark that the serious disadvantages which our 
classical scholars are subjected, are relieved some things con- 
trary nature. there are few authorities sources for reference, 
there may greater self-reliance and more independent judgment, 
Where consultation impossible and desired literary helps are denied, 
the powers invention may sharpened, and the mind, thrown up- 
itself, may act with energy impossible other circumstances. 
Our very loss may followed gain. Compelled study the 
naked text, may ascertain the true sense careful comparison 
the author’s own words, instinctive tact feeling. co- 
pious commentaries and ingenious emendations are not hand, 
may reach the same results the road history, 
different and distant sources proof. More striking illustrations 
than are found the books, modern editions the classics, may 
disclosed the fields geography topography they are now 
explored. means the commercial and missionary enterprise, 
which much characterizes our times and our own country, new light 
thrown both upon the classical and sacred page. not possess 
libraries manuscript treasures, but may send out living and 
learned explorers. American travellers and missionaries, impart, 
their researches, new significance the pages Josephus and Philo, 


and parts the writings Herodotus and Xenophon. the 
missionary agent enters upon his field labor the central portions 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, the countries around the Black Sea, 
and other regions, may anticipate still richer discoveries. 

Again, libraries and manuscript authorities are denied us, may 
find substitute, part least, personal study and examination. 
Some our professors and teachers have added their qualifications 
for editing the classics visiting the scenes where the great writers 
Greece and Rome lived and died—scenes made immortal either 
the cherished homes genius, delineations whose truth and 
felicity two three thousand years have borne witness. The actual 
sight place not only serves correct mistakes and add the posi- 
tive amount knowledge, but imparts vividness and freshness 
thousand objects seen before only dimness and shadows. one 
can follow Virgil, without new sense his tenderness and grace, 
from the “dulcia arva,” near Mantua, the beautiful valley the 
where the rivulet springs clear from the limestone rock, 
the hill where the Tiber must have first caught his eye, 
flavus arena,” that other hill, overlooking the Campus Mavortis, 
where the same river glides “leni flumine” the recen- 
tem” where the young Marcellus was with many tears, down 
sweet Parthenope and the “sedes beatas” with their purple light 
and eternal spring. Who can gaze, without fresh interest Livy, 
Padua and the adjacent regions, the battle-field the lake 
Thrasimene, “loca nata the Capitolinum,” 
and the thousand objects around more wondrous their decay than 
their former glory? What reality given the descriptions the 
lyric poet the sight Soracte, still covered with its wintry crown 
snow, the Sabine hills, the Anio” Tivoli, the 
Vatican with its echo,” the Via Sacra, Terracina 
saxis late candentibus?” one can wander over the 
Roman forum without feeling new force and reality the words 
the great orator, who, spoke, was surrounded with every- 
thing fitted illustrate his sentiments and inflame his eloquence. 

The same remarks are applicable, greater less extent, 
Athens and Greece. local knowledge illuminates the page 
the ancient classic and historian see new reasons trust the 
honesty their descriptions and admire the felicity their diction. 
Sometimes single word little paragraph stanza im- 
prints the memory and imagination scene which actual sight con- 
firms and illustrates. The teacher, who has gazed these consecrated 
spots, can never forget them, and will find the knowledge thus acquired 
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The want good school edition Livy, which had been felt for. 
several years, now supplied the valuable work Prof. 
The present edition has appeared under the most favorable 
stances. The text Livy had been very unsatisfactory little im. 
provement had been made since the time Drakenborch. For 
the purpose improving it, Car. Fred. Alschefski, 
German scholar, with great patience and perseverance had collated 
the most valuable manuscripts Livy, particularly the Paris and 
Florentine, and the results his investigations has furnished text 
far the thirty-fourth book with important emendations. His 
text the first decade was very critically examined two long and 
elaborate articles Prof. Weissenborn, Eisenach, who spirit 
candor, adduces reasons for rejecting some the readings Al- 
schefski and for substituting different ones. Various other articles, 
too, had been written the emendations Livy, some which had 
been reviewed Alschefski himself. Such was the rigid scrutiny 
which the text portion Livy had been subjected just before 
the present edition was commenced, and such the materials accessible. 
Prof. Lincoln, too, had just enjoyed the advantages several years’ 
study Germany, where had prosecuted still more extensively his 
classical studies. had also visited Rome and other principal cities 
Italy and made himself familiar with the localities which are 
constantly occurring the author before us. These are the pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances under which Prof. Lincoln entered upon 
the preparation the present edition Livy; and the result cannot 
have disappointed the high expectations that might have been reason- 
ably entertained. 

The text, which embraces 194 pages, consists selections from the 
first five books, together with the twenty-first and twenty-second books 
entire. The notes occupy 108 pages, and are followed geograph- 
ical index, and also index the notes. Two valuable maps ac- 
company the volume, one exhibiting the route Hannibal over the 
Alps; the other plan Rome according Becker. Instead 
from the first five books, think two three the 
first books entire would have been preferable. With the portions 
selected there can fault; any selections are made, they 
are probably the best. But our decided conviction that the stu- 

dent will know more Livy writer and reading 
one more books continuously, than reading the same amount 
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extracts. The twenty-first and twenty-second books very judiciously 
make part the text. They contain account the bold adven- 
tures Hannibal crossing the Alps and his wars Italy with 
the Romans, forming the most interesting parts the Second Punic 
war. 

The notes illustrative the text give evidence that the editor has 
well understood his author, and judiciously appreciated the general 
wants the student. has not done for the student what the 
dent should for himself; often refers him sources where in- 
formation may obtained points which need elucidation, leaving 
him make his own investigations, instead having everything 
carefully drawn out and adjusted for him. the notes illustrate 
sufficiently the geography, history and antiquities, they are particularly 
fall the grammatical construction the language. This 
should be; for the development the genius and idioms the lan- 
guage have been far too much overlooked both our editions the 
classics and our systems teaching. the grammatical subjects 
treated the notes, the attention devoted the modes and tenses 
deserve particularly mentioned. The remarks these are not 
merely the shape abstract canons; they are such nature 
bring out the shade thought lay the mind the author. 
Nothing can more valuable than this. The student needs 
able view objects from the same point observation the writer 
himself did. But how can this, until can understand the 
force the terms symbols which the author describes his own 
position? There are delicate shades thought, particularly lan- 
guages philosophical the Latin and the Greek, which can fully 
detected only nice appreciation the force the modes, tenses, 
particles, position words and sentences, etc. give few speci- 
mens the happy and thorough manner which the editor treats 
the subject modes and tenses. page 200, illustrating the 
use aust sint, the sentence sint, 
and remarks that according the rule for the succession tenses, 
the imperfect auderent would used here. then the 
following rule applicable the present passage, and many others 
which the Perf. Subj. clause denoting consequence, follows 
past tense. The Imperf. Subj. used when the writer proceeds 
the historical order, from the cause the consequence, and wishes 
represent the latter resulting from the former. The Perf. Subj. 
used when, the contrary, the writer argues from the consequence 
back the and states the latter order determine and es- 
tablish the former. illustrate the present instance: Livy does 
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not intend represent historically, the fact one daring attempt 
hostilities against the Latins consequence the increase their 
power, but rather state that fact, order make clear his read. 
ers how greatly that power had increased other words does not 
develop, historically, the consequence out the cause, but rather, 
speculatively establishes the cause, stating the consequence. Hence 
the Perfect. the other hand, the very next sentence, Livy uses 
the Impf. because there wishes represent historically, the 
settlement the boundary, the consequence the peace, which hag 
been agreed upon.” 

Cujus venissent, page 205. Livy wishes represent the 
rents themselves declaring that they had come the festival; 
had simply intended writer mention the fact their having 
come, would have said venerant.” 

Quia factum est, quam quod diminutum sit, Quia 
and both denote cause, but Livy using with the indica- 
tive factum est, gives cause which himself holds the true 
one; and using with the subjunctive diminutum sit, 
cause which alleged some one else, merely supposed 
must ascribe, says, the origin liberty the fact the con- 
sular government being made annual one, rather than the alleged 
circumstance any falling off the power which the kings had 
sessed.” 

the Perf. both upon facturum esse. But Livy seems 
have used the Pluperf. and the Perf. judicaverint, be- 
Cause was accordance with the feelings the Neapolitans and 
with the style their present address, express dux. something 
already past and judic. give the conception much actual 
reality possible.” 

Notwithstanding the fulness and pertinence Prof. Lincoln’s 
grammatical illustrations, there are still other points which the at- 
tention the student might have been profitably called such the 
general omission the oratio obliqua, the change from the sub- 
junctive the infinitive the same kind discourse, according 
the idea expressed contains command, mere statement 
the narrative form (see page 12, line 30, mollirent, etc.) what 
principle after words fearing, loses its original force and acquires 
the meaning that (p. 18, 14); the force questions made 
such particles nonne, etc. These points and many others might 
have been touched upon without any material increase the size 
the volume, and thus new and interesting features the language 
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would have been brought before the student, the very existence 
which might never have observed. not sufficient that all 
these principles may found the grammar few students will ap- 
ply them unless their attention called particularly them. val- 
uable service would also have been rendered, the editor had ad- 
verted occasionally the use new words his author, and the 
revival old ones. Some few words used almost exclusively 
Livy are given page 223. 

have noticed very few statements, regard the correct- 
ness which there may least ground doubt. page 205, 
line said compounded and quis. The best 
among the more recent authorities, however, consider compound- 
the strengthening demonstrative particle and quis, being 
changed before into ec; see article Freund’s Lat. Lexicon, 
also Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. II. and the same para- 
graph, said give direct questions negative meaning,” 
that the questions which used imply negative. That 
this often the case readily admitted questions asked 
often imply negative but that does not with any uniformity 
imply negative, may shown numerous examples; see page 
78th the present volume, ecquid sentitis, quanto contemptu viva- 
tendis, 

page 201 the following note: Cum legisset, having made 
cum with the Plup. Subj. usually thus translated the Perf. 
active Participle. also generally the Latin past Part. with sub- 
stantive the construction Abl. absolute.” The first part this 
statement holds properly, only where the subject the principal and 
dependent clause the same. the sentence, Cum mul- 
titudo sponte dimovit, cannot translate, having utter- 
these commands voice thunder, the multitude withdrew,” 
for the verbs have different subjects, that intonuisset being Appius. 
The second part holds only when the action indicated the Abl. ab- 
solute, performed the subjeet the verb standing connection 
with the Abl. absolute. Hence the sentence foedere icto, trigemint 
arma capiunt, cannot translate, having concluded the league, the 
three brothers take arms,” because the action denoted foedere 
was not performed the but the sentence, Dictator, 
recuperata hostibus patria, urbem rediit, can translate, the 
Dictator having recovered his country from the enemy returned 
the city,” because both actions are performed the same subject. 
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page 202, the 212th line the second book the 
referred for the purpose showing that agmen has sometimes the 
sense together but such cannot the meaning Virgil. the 
expression, agmine certo Laocoonta petunt, simply means that 
“they directly (in straight course) Laocoon.” See 
Virgil also Wagner, and Crusius’ Lexicon Virgil. 

The remarks and dissimilis, 210, seem imply that 
there ground for the rule often laid down, that these words, 
tion persons, take the genitive when resemblance character 
denoted, but the dative, when external resemblance meant. 
such principle think can well established. Cicero almost 
riably uses the genitive persons with these words, whether the re- 
the genitive and dative are used without any difference meaning; 
see Krebs’ Antibarbarus, 727: also Dr. Siedhof Bib. Sac. 
1847, 422. 

page 311, explanation the expression dius fidius, the 
editor refers Zumpt, 361, Note, where considered old 
form for and the subject some word understood, juvat, and 
the accusative pronoun governed it. The other mode 
explaining this expression should have been referred to, 
The latter represents the expression arising from the intensive de- 
monstrative particle changed into me, the same mehercule, 
mecastor, etc. and dius deus and fides. This seems the more 
reasonable explanation. See Freund’s Lat. Lex., articles and 
tus; also Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. 342; Kriger’s Lat. Gram. 
251, Anm. gives both explanations. 

The work seems have been printed with great accuracy. Only 
few typographical errors have been noticed: 205, line 21, vene- 
Georg. for 280, 35, agrees for agreeing 283. 27, 
suo for sua; 290, last line, seen for see 295, 12, tranversis 
for transversis. 

This volume gives cheering evidence that higher tone philolo- 
appearing among us; and every friend classical learning will 
welcome valuable auxiliary awakening new interest the 
critical study the Latin authors. 


The Germania and Agricola Tacitus, which Prof. Tyler has 
given attractive form, are the most interesting the 
writings their distinguished author. The Germania, although con- 
taining some pictures too highly wrought, well some things about 
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which the historian had not sufficient information, has nevertheless 
been generally admired for the fidelity and exactness with which 
executed, and for the lively descriptions which gives the customs 
the ancient Germans; and the Agricola, the plan which was 
probably, some extent, drawn from Sallust’s philosophical history 
Catiline, will ever viewed model biography. 

The critical helps furnished Prof. Tyler will give interest 
these treatises and make the study them still more profitable. The 
style the author very concise, sometimes obscure, making such 
helps particularly necessary. There are also idioms not found the 
writers the Augustan age, which the attention the student 
needs called; indeed, the editor justly remarks, “few books 
require much illustration the Germania and Agricola Taci- 
tus.” 

Prefixed the text spirited and well written life Tacitus, 
which addition his biography, illustrates the difference between 
his style and that the writers the Augustan age, and the changes 
which had taken place the language and habits the Roman peo- 
ple. The text mainly that Walther, though other German edi- 
tors have been consulted, and their readings adopted, where the sense 
the usage Tacitus seemed require it. have compared 
several the most disputed readings with some the best authori- 
ties, and almost every instance find that the text has high authority 

favor. page 36, line suppose that omitted be- 

fore solo through mistake, occurs note 124, where the 

passage quoted. 

The notes give evidence having been prepared with great care 

and diligent research. The editor has had access some the best 

and has made judicious use them. The notes, 

historical point view, are all that could wished; they are 

some extent, also, grammatical; but feel that this respect they 

should have been much more full. Until the course education 

our preparatory schools shall more systematic and thorough, 

and our colleges make higher demands those whom they admit 

their halls, far respects the accuracy their elementary 

training, editor who may prepare college editions the clas- 

sics, can feel himself warranted dispensing with grammatical anno- 

tations. The editor has also pointed out his notes the poetic and 

later post-Augustan usage the author. valuable fea- 

ture. illustrates once the connection between the change the 

character the people, and the change their language. With 

their “simplicity character,” their simple and natural style disap- 
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peared. What the editor has appropriately done with 
the later and poetic idiom his author, might with great 
and profit have carried still further, and have embraced the new words 
which were not use till after the period Augustus. New ideas 
new modes conception, require new words well new modes 
expression. The age Tacitus was marked the introduction 
particularly many abstract terms; would have been well, 
fore, have pointed out such words conglobatio, dignatio, 
tas, irritatio, conversatio, jactantia, ultio; too conjugales, 
mentum, enormis, subfuscus, etc, 
none which were used till after the age Augustus. 

will notice the few points the notes which have taken 
any exception, although regard some these there will doubtless 
difference opinion among scholars. endeavoring settle the 
reading the word erumpat, chap. the editor says (p. 83) that 
others read erumpit. But show that erumpat the correct reading, 
remarks that Tacitus oftener uses the subjunctive mode after donee, 
and proof refers separet chap. would have been 
better have referred passage containing similar the 
sentence which erumpat stands, An. Rhenus servat nomen 
donec oceano misceatur, Germania, chap. 35. donee 
usque The words sinuetur, misceatur here quoted, 
and erumpat the first chapter the Germania, are evidently the 
subjunctive contrary the usage the best Latin writers, and are 
noticed peculiarity Tacitus. But corroborate the use 
the subjunctive these instances referring separet chap. 20, 
absolvat faciat chap. 31, is, the least, questionable au- 
thority. These last three words contain future idea, degree 
indefiniteness, and hence, the present tense were used, the subjunc- 
tive would expected any author; but the three former words 
mentioned above, contain idea futurity, but express simple, ab- 
solute facts, and hence the subjunctive peculiarity. Besides, such 
mode settling the text unsafe one for carried out would 
change the indicative the sentence cohortatus est, Agric. 36, 
into the subjunctive. 

explaining the word perinde (p. 89) the sentence possessione 
usu haud perinde (Germ. 5), the editor says means 
“not much might expected, the Romans and other civi- 
lized nations.” According this interpretation some ellipsis 
understood. But Hand Vol. 454), who the 
very highest authority, says that, while the grammarians think there 
some recondite ellipsis such passages, sees cause necessity 


{| 
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for would therefore interpret the above passage follows: 
The possession gold does not have great influence over the 
Germans that they can said affected it, they have 
strong inclination for gold.” 

Perinde the sentence mare perhibent ventis quidem perinde at- 
(Agric. chap. 10) defined page 149, “not much, sc. 
other This Hand would interpret above: That the sea 
indeed disturbed the winds but not greatly, that the sea not 
greatly disturbed even the winds.” 

Adhue the sentence gens non astuta nec callida adhuc secreta 
pectoris licentia joct, explained (p. 108) “to this day, despite the 
degeneracy and dishonesty the age. But perhaps insuper 
etiam.” This too indefinite. not unfrequently used 
the sense adeo (Hand’s Tursellinus, Vol. 165), give em- 
phasis word, and here connected with secreta, “they dis- 
close the very secrets even the secrets their same 
explanation given adhuc the passage, cetera similes Ba- 
tavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo coelo acrius animantur 
(Germ. XXIX.). The editor (p. 115) makes here equivalent 
insuper, praeterea, but remarks that Gruber makes limit patriae 
suae “by the soil and climate country own.” But 
adhuc like adeo sometimes joined with give greater inten- 
sity, which think the case here; hence can rendered 
the connection “they are made more courageous the influence 
their very soil and climate even.” 

page 106, with the accent stands for without the accent, 
the latter only meaning 

remarking the passage, plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare fidu- 
ciam potius morum quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt (Agric. I.), the 
editor says (p. 136) Nom. usual with the oblique case 
the reflexive pronoun,” and referring Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Gram. 207, 28. The remark here made well the statement re- 
ferred the grammar, seem likely mislead the student 
they should not mislead him, they would certainly not enable 
him understand the use connection with the reflexive 
pronoun. Whether the Nom. some oblique case de- 
pends the thought expressed. the subject the verb 
contrasted with some other subject, put the Nom.; 
but the object the verb contrasted with some other object, 
tpse connected with the object, such case the construction 
requires. the passage before us, Nom. because the 
writer wishes say that most men thought mark conscious in- 
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tegrity, that they themselves should write their own biography rather 
than that others should for them; but had been his intention 
say that most men thought mark, etc. write their own biog. 
raphy rather than that some one else, would not have used 
the Nom. but which would apposition with 
which stands instead the genitive. See Lat. Gram., 417 
Ramshorn, 157, Kreb’s Guide, 127; Madvig, 478. 

The view which have taken the difficult passage, mihi 
nunc narraturo vitam defuncti hominis, venia opus (Agric. 
slightly different from that given the The note this 
passage (p. 138) implies that Tacitus actually asked pardon for pre- 
suming write the biography Agricola, timidly asks pardon 
for venturing break the reigning silence.” this passage, 
would suggest the first place, that the word does not refer 
the point time when Tacitus about write, but the present 
time general, including that which Domitian lived, being opposed 
the past time implied plerique obtrectationi fuit. the 
second place, suggest, that opus taken hypothetically, 
such phrases longum ‘it would have been better sucha 
construction seems required the following hypothetical petis- 
sem. The connection thought would then former biographers 
were not under the necessity making apology even writing their 
own biographies, but the present time even writing 
the biography man already dead, would have been under the ne- 
cessity asking pardon, which would not have asked, had not 
have been about describe times cruel and hostile virtue. Tac- 
itus does not say that actually asked pardon, but only that the 
times Domitian would have been necessary. The actual present 
the particular time which writes indicated the words, 
Nunc demum redit animus Chap. which justify the hypothetical 
view taken opus fuit. This the explanation given Jahn’s 
for Philology, Vol. 42, 275. 

have noticed few instances where think the conciseness 
the statement would prevent the student from fully comprehending it. 
This fault, must confessed, into which the constant reader 
Tacitus would very likely fall. Thus (p. 100) Vel—vel= 
whether or, merely distinctive aut or, adversative.” 
Some additional remark here needed make the distinction clearly 
understood, as, the formula vel vel, one may choose between any 
the particulars named, vel pace vel bello, either peace 
war (just may choose) but the formula aut, one 
denied the other affirmed, aut Caesar aut nullus, either Caesar 
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nothing, not Caesar then nothing, (only one can true) see 
Lat. Gram. 1444. The same feature conciseness may 
noticed page 103. Referantur. should expect referant an- 
other writer but not Tacitus.” Now order that this may well 
understood, should have been added: and the quae which now 
the subject referantur, would become the object referant. The 
objection the note now stands is, that the student would 
likely infer, that referantur translated referant were 
its place, not imagining that any change subject was intended. 
true that stronger than and signifies unless perhaps, and 
often therefore used ironical sense; see Hand’s Tursellinus, 
Vol. IIT. 240. 

Tacitus, like Sallust, differs from other writers the use 
particles, the mode forming and connecting sentences, and the 
arrangement words, would have been well these subjects had 
received some attention. few remarks these points would lead 
the student discriminate more closely between the style different 
authors. close our remarks with many thanks Prof. Tyler 
for this very valuable contribution classical literature, hoping that 
may give other portions the same author. The mechanical 
execution this volume worthy the highest praise. have 
seen edition the classics published this country, which looks 
more attractive. 


The next work, the title which have given the head 
this Article, from the Codman Press, and edited Mr. 
Robbins, whose name well known the readers this Journal. 
few years ago the same press put forth this treatise with useful 
notes Prof. Packard Bowdoin College, second edition 
has already been exhausted. are prepared, therefore, welcome 
the appearance the new volume before us,—so beautiful its me- 
chanical execution. 

the language Tully may say: multas res perutiles 
Xenophontis libri sunt. They are works less distinguished for 
their delicacy, simplicity and elegance than for their utility, and are 
indeed worthy the exhortation which the great Roman added re- 
spect hos legite, quaeso, studiose. Like the writings Plato, 
these productions Xenophon may considered splendid 
tribute the wonderful genius and lofty morality Socrates. The 
varied accomplishments these two devoted disciples are conspicuous 
all that has reached from their hands, and find them ac- 
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knowledging with gratitude the one source which they were 
debted. Acting, they ever did, the principles they had learned 
from Socrates, and advocating them what they wrote, 
they have thus made necessary for one who would rightly estimate 
their own conduct and writings, carefully study the character and 
views their great master. All that can known Xenophon 
compels believe that his account Socrates the one from 
which the student should receive his first impressions the philoso- 
pher. Thus derived, these impressions will prepare his mind for the 
idea will receive this sublime character, when shall afterwards 
repair 


“the olive grove Academe, 
retirement.” 


First, Xenophon, the practical, then Plato, the imaginative. This 
the order nature. 

therefore thank Mr. Robbins that has first given 
phon’s Memorabilia Socrates.” 

The text that the German edition 1841. 
seems have been reprinted with care, and believe few errors 
exist which are not corrected the end the volume. For his 
choice this text, the editor deserves the highest commendation. 
revision one the first Grecians now living, whose task was 
assigned him Jacobs and Rost. They selected him edit this 
work contribution the Bibliotheca Graeca. How judicious 
editor is, appears from the principles which proceeded 
preparing this book and his edition Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 

his commentary, Mr. Robbins has given proof well his 
sound learning careful and wide research. His work precisely 
such, its general features, will secure the editor the gratitude 
thoughtful, earnest, and patient students, for whose wants the book 
was prepared. this class students, the present volume will fur- 
nish such aid and encouragement the critical study Greek, 
few works yet published this country are able give. will 
teach our young men what meant high and scholar- 
ship, the kindred works Pres. Woolsey and Dr. Lewis are now 
doing. see with great satisfaction, that the philosophy, the 
sions history and antiquities contained this book, well its 
grammatical and rhetorical structure, are all faithfully investigated. 
The selections from the works the preceding editors are very judi- 
and the authorities which refers the various depart- 
criticism are names from which the best scholars would make 
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noappeal. The frequent comparison the Latin with the Greek,— 
every editor and teacher the ancient classics, but 
which has hitherto been almost universally neglected this country, 
forms commendable characteristic this volume. hope will 
not remain singular this respect. the work proceeds, the com- 
mentary less extended and minute, not because the annotations are 
unequally labored, but accordance with excellent plan the 
editor. the first part his work, intends prepare the dili- 
gent student himself solve many the difficulties which after- 
wards meets, and intimates this constant reference what has 
preceded. 

Some errors will found have occurred the printing the 
notes; but these are not often such nature perplex mislead 
the intelligent reader. have examined with care some seventy 
pages the commentary, and this portion subjoin few remarks. 

172. With this use adverb time after 
the interrogative Greek might have been compared the use 
adverbial phrase place English and Latin. See 20. 
also the Eng. ever and Lat. are employed suffix 
relative words. Page 173. Eng. something such. This 
concurrence idioms and the case numerals with worthy 
remark. 

mer word the term commonly used Cicero such connection 
the present. 

“Patet igitur non eum The Greek requires praedictu- 
rum the editor has rendered English. censes 
suscepturum fuisse, Cic. Cat. Maj. 23. Same page. The 
Latin method using the Sing. hoc more logically definite, but the 
Greeks seemed prefer extend the thought the use the plu- 
ral.” Where the plural the pronoun used general truth, 
the precise form the idea seems be, cases like this the use 
when single fact, referred to, occurs infra and 
there well explained supposing that the sentence made 
several words controls the form the pronoun. too when the ad- 
jective the predicate. For striking instance this, vid. Hdt. 
Clio, 

serve unity construction with the parallel phrase 
exact appreciation this anomaly. also gives 
Orat. pro Leg. Manil. appetentes gloriae—atque laudis fuistis, 
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where the use the Adj. one part induced the use the participle 
imperatore esse. Comp. Virg. Ecl. vv. seq. Page 184, 
the valuable note the philosophical use this term, 
might have been added reference Plin. Hist. Nat. and 
Nat. Deor. 22. 

18, 189. potentium for potentiam. Page 190. 
should have been glad see here strict analysis 
this phrase, frequent our author. Comp. the English make 
much, more, etc. of. 

had very little, the clause being concessive. 

admirably developed, and the present note one many which show 
the part the editor just appreciation the subtleties the 
discourse. 

12. the sentence beginning with the son 
Clinias,” error printing has destroyed the sense. 

14, 202. also the material which any- 
thing made, from which derived, denoted Comp. 
Anab. 10. Matth. Gr. Gr. 373. obs. 

This should be, tales essent, the editor has given Eng- 
lish should not have been separated from the foregoing. 

tion—contrary our own idiom—with numeral words and adjectives 
denoting intrinsic attributes, here have very acute observation. 
adduce, instances the same usage Lat. Cic. Orat. 
Cat. multis summis pro Leg. Manil. 16, tot tantas res. 
This peculiarity explained also Zumpt, Lat. Gr. but 
think less philosophically. 

27. the abridged form the Dat. the indefinite pro- 
noun Larger Gr. §33. The forms zov are 
plainly from softened meaning, and denoting some- 
thing conceived indefinite. 

and satisfactorily accounted for. 

32. With this absolute use this word might 
well have been compared the Aristophanic will appear, Ran. 
1261. some instances, however, definite Subjunctive may 
drawn from the as, Anab. 21. 

“speech.” From the adjuncts this word, infer that 
the editor has here used participial noun. 
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find the lexicons genus alia quoted from Varro, 
Ling. Lat. Cicero uses, may trust our impression here, 
demmodi, and Orat. Marcel. find res ejusmodi, and Lael. 
12, quidvis ejusdem Cicero sometimes, and then apparently 
Graecism, uses genus the Acc., but think not his usage 

these words have somewhat long note based 
The after Morus disapproves, and followed 
Schneider. Bornemann unwilling exclude it, and refers 
3.10. Its repetition there, however, seems have arisen from 
connecting the several attributive words pairs. the received 
text here genuine, see difficulty the literal version the 
passage, concerning fathers well other relatives and also concern- 
ing friends. 

55. For the use the participle indicate 
design, see Kiihn. Gr. 312. This should have been, For the 
use the participle, this use the present participle be- 
ing rare and here deserving remark constituting exception 
the usage referred to. 

The analysis the regimen this word ex- 
act, and the explanation the secondary Acc. here will furnish use- 
ful hint the student. 

clearly caught the act theft;” which Greek would be, 
stolen, one convicted theft. See Larger Gr. 310. 
Rem. Matth. Gr. 

with perhaps better consider the expression com- 
This seems favorite form expression with 
our author introducing new fact, proceeding establish 
something has asserted. Comp. and Cy- 
rop. 8.8; 881. 

frequently used for the plural (collective).” 
The coincidence the Greek and English idiom here deserves no- 
tice. 

3.3.3. Kai this formula, often used Xenophon, 
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should have been pleased see full note. See This 
early usage and treated Buttmann with great 
Larger Gr. 75, marg. note and os, ef. and 
the connective particle here, see ibid. 149, under the latter word, 
The Greek retained the form the demonstrative, but softened its 
meaning modern languages have modified the form most cases 
and then appropriated the new idea; cf. Eng. that, this, the; Lat. 
But compare with the Greek our use that, 
both demonstrative and relative. 

Adj. would forbid ellipsis and the context shows that 
zov the cavalry, are here designated. supra 

usual construction.” These cases seem differ essentially. the 
the subject the Inf., and the object 
ject and its object. Had the article, which 
this ease used before been omitted, the difference would 
then one construction merely. The present form seems have 
been chosen avoid the ambiguity which would have 
occasioned. 

Gen. and valet atque vivit, Terent. Cf. Anab. 
13, where the natural order the idea preserved. 

let us,” etc. the ellipsis supplied answering this English, the 

alous, very admirably explained. 

“to withdraw him from being dragged.” Perhaps was the 
editor’s mind. 

the participle with and idiomatic. Cf. Anab. 10, 
598. The construction above equivalent the resolution 
means the finite verb and 
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est This competent, but not exact trans- 
lation. believe the Greek and Latin coincide here only 
and 

12. The choice readings this passage between 
and made sound principles. are glad see 
this note and elsewhere, the name Pres. Woolsey cited 
authority matters Greek criticism. The readers Plato’s Gor- 
gias among us, will thank Mr. Robbins for availing himself op- 
portunity render this just tribute respect accurate and liberal 
scholarship. 

should glad adduce from these excellent notes many pas- 
sages, which scholars will receive with unqualified approbation, but 
with few words more must resign the book the grateful stu- 
dent. 

Commentaries prepared accordance with the principles which the 
editor the present work has followed, will much towards secur- 
ing from our students that honorable place which justly due 
the highest human wisdom embodied language which was mould- 
the very laws beauty. the attentive study these an- 
cient treatises thus edited, look with more confidence than any 
other human means for the liberal and exact culture our young 
men, and for the redemption our scholars from the influence that 
seductive, but vague and irreverent philosophy which already numbers 
among many willing votaries. wish the intrinsic worth the 
best portion classic literature were better and more generally known. 
the writings Plato, Xenophon, fellow-disciples him, 


well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest men 


and the works Cicero, the admirer and often the imitator both, 
many the most important principles morality which religion has 
sanctioned are distinctly brought view; and some the most awful 
truths which religion has revealed, are there shadowed forth. For 
reasons, which have already adverted, the Memorabilia So- 
crates” have peculiar claim the early and serious attention 
the young student, whom would further remind that the greatest 
natural theologians learned his most valuable lessons from this 
book and that the acute Cousin and the profound Jouffroy stating 
what was the foundation human belief could only enunciate mod- 
ern phrase the simple truth recorded here having fallen from the 
lips Socrates three thousand years ago. 
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This, believe, Mr. Robbins’s earliest offering the shrine 
classical learning. thank him that has brought valuable 
gift with that modesty manner and thoughtfulness spirit, which 
are fitting one who would edit Xenophon the ask 
accept the earnest future hoping that amid the 
duties the honorable office has been called assume the 
cessor the lamented Stoddard Middlebury College, will yet 
find leisure aid efforts like the present, the cause which 
now devotes his ability and his learning. 


ARTICLE 
MISCELLANIES.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


University CaMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


All Saints’ Church, opposite St. John’s College, Henry Kirke White 
was buried. His remains are deposited the north side the chan- 
cel. the opposite end the church white marble tablet has been 
inserted the wall the expense the late Mr. Kirk Boott Lowell, 
Ms. medallion, bas-relief, the portrait White, beneath 
which are some commemorative lines from the pen Prof. Smyth 
Cambridge. Mr. White’s rooms were St. John’s College, near the 
eastern gate the easternmost quadrangle. Trinity Church, handsome 
Gothic building the south end Sidney street, contains monumental 
tablets honor Henry Martyn, Rev. Thomason, and the pat- 
ron and endeared friend both, the late Rev. Charles Simeon. Mr. 
Simeon’s tablet are the usual dates, and the words, For determined 
not know anything among you, save Jesus Christ crucified.” 
great was the hostility Mr. S., the early years his ministry, 
that was necessary for his friends guard him going and return- 
ing from church. For many years before his death, was universally 
esteemed and greatly beloved. His audience sometimes amounted 
2000 persons. His successor, the Rev. William Carus, who 
fellow Trinity College, clergyman like-minded, and exerts very 
happy religious influence upon many the youthful members the 
university. occupies Mr. Simeon’s rooms near the chapel Trinity 
College. Mr. Simeon’s remains were interred the Fellows’ vault 
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that chapel, near the monuments Sir Isaac Newton, Porson, and 
others. full length statue Sir Isaac Newton Roubiliac, are the 
words, “Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.” represented with 
prism his hand, attitude profound meditation. the tab- 
let Cotes inscribed, Post majorem illum Newtonum, societatis hu- 
jus spes altera.” Prof. Dobree, eminent classical scholar, who 
died 1825, the age forty-three, said have followed closely 
the steps Porson,” viz. corruptis locis detegendis sagacitas,” ete. 
tablet also erected honor Rev. John Wordsworth, magni poetae 
monument, who was member this college, bears 
the inscription, lumen, facundiae lex, sic sedebat. Qui 
postquam omnia naturalis civilis arcana evolvisset, naturae 
decretum explevit.” The chapel, begun queen Mary and finished 
Elizabeth, elegant Gothic structure, 204 feet length. Trinity 
College contains about one third all the students the university. 
The library the college handsome hall, originally projected Dr. 
Isaac Barrow. nearly 200 feet length, breadth, and 
height, paved with black and white marble. The books are divided 
thirty classes and placed cases oak. the top each case 
bust some distinguished literary character. 

King’s College chapel is, however, the great attraction Cambridge, 
excelled few objects art England even Europe. Like 
Westminster Abbey and York Minster, one never weary gazing 
“It work,” said Horace Walpole, “that will alone sufficient 
ennoble any age.” Begun the times the sixth Henry, what effects 
must this sublime structure have had the susceptible hearts the 
thousands who have meditated beneath its shade! most wonder- 
ful combination gracefulness with stability, extreme lightness with 
massive proportions and architectural symmetry. The length the 
chapel from east west 316 feet, the height the top the corner 
towers 1464 feet. There second inner roof stone, the form 
Gothic arch, contrived that has dependance whatever upon the 
walls, the whole weight being supported the buttresses and towers. 
Along the middle this roof stones are fixed perpendicularly, 
alternately, with roses and portcullises, each stone weighing ton 
more, and projecting beyond the other parts the carved work. Betweea 
the buttresses gre eighteen vestries, nine each side the chapel, 
originally intended for saying mass for the souls the deceased. the 
twenty-six large windows, with which this chapel supplied, twenty five 
composed ancient stained glass, the colors which were very rich 
and beautiful. Some them are now the process repairing 

expense, said, £1000 for each window. them rep- 
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about one hundred the most interesting scriptural events, 
Cromwell was member Sidney Sussex College. the Fellows’ 


garden pear tree said have been planted Emmanuel 
College, the south-east corner the town, celebrated the college 
where John Cotton, Nathaniel Rogers, Thomas Shepard, Thomas Hook- 
er, Francis Higginson, and others the first emigrant ministers New 
England were educated. John Eliot, John Robinson, Peter Hobart, 
Leonard Hoar, John Norton, William Brewster, Hugh Peters, ete. were 
also educated Cambridge. Joln Wilson was fellow King’s Col- 
lege. Charles Chauncey was student Trinity, and afterwards profes- 
sor Hebrew and John Milton was student Christ’s College 
1626. Coleridge joined Jesus College. John Rogers the mar- 
tyr, Edmund Spenser and William Pitt were members Pembroke 
The university library contains, said, 200,000 volumes. Among 
the Mss. the celebrated one the Gospels and Acts the Apostles, 
vellum, given the university Theodore Beza, who obtained from 
the monastery St. Irenaeus Leyden, the Catholic epistles, which 
formerly embraced, nothing remains but fragment Latin version 
11—15. The Ms. belongs the seventh century. There are 
also about fifty volumes Hebrew and Syriac Mss., which Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan brought from India. Among these Syriac Bible two 
volumes, folio, written vellum, the Estrangelo Syriac 
The library has copies the first editions many the Greek and 
Latin classics also the greater part the works printed William 
Caxton, the first printer England. The library much 
indebted three successive archbishops, whom Thomas Fuller denomi- 
nates powerful Parker, pious Grindall, and polite elegant 
building now erecting for the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Grecian 
style, with portico eight Corinthians columns, supporting cornice 
and pediments. Various classical figures are sculptured bold relief. 


Paris. 


The parliament Louis XIV., the age Pascal, Corneille and Mo- 
liere, assembled one day, all the chambers together, the request the 
Sorbonne, and condemned banishment three chemists, Bitaut, 
Claves and Villon, who had maintained theses contrary Aristotle; the 
Sorbonne gravely pronounced the punishment death against any one 
who should afterwards dare attack the Greek philosopher. the same 
Sorbonne, from passage Aristotle the soul im- 


Richard Mather, Thomas Parker, John Oxenbridge, Roger Williams and 
others were educated Oxford. 
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mortal, was maintained academical exercise, five arguments, 
more less, that the soul flute, that being one the meanings 
our days this same Sorbonne, Royer Collard, Cousin and 
Jouffroy have lectured philosophy, Andrieux and Villemain 
ture and eloquence, Guizot, Lacretelle, Michelet and Quinet 
The celebrated school the Sorbonne, where now stands the College 
Sorbonne, was founded 1253, Robert Sorbonne, chap- 
lain St. Louis. The rue Sorbonne, near the centre that part 
Paris which lies the left bank the Seine, begins the rue des 
Mathurins and abuts the place Sorbonne. Many monuments 
and buildings give singularly original aspect this quarter Paris. 
the bottom the street the Cluny, begun 1480, part 
the ruins the Roman emperor Julian’s palace the baths. was 
finished turrets and richly ornamented garret windows are 
very striking. now contains collection antiquities. 
the section Marat held its sittings 1793. Those lofty, narrow, ga- 
bled, small windowed houses, which elbowed each other and clomb 
each faces, without were the College Bayeux, College 
Narbonne, and the collegium present the inscriptions over 
the gateways are the only remnants those the 4th 
June, 1629, the foundation the present buildings the Sorbonne was 
laid cardinal Richelieu. Doric portals lead wide quadran- 
gular court, surrounded substantial buildings simple design varying 
from three five stories. the southern transept the church—not 
now used parish church—is the celebrated tomb cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the Girardon, and one the finest pieces sculp- 
ture the 17th century. was before this tomb that Mademoiselle 
the great historian—whom the cardinal had ordered 
beheaded, exclaimed, Lord, hadst been here, brother had 
not also Peter the Great his knees exclaimed, would 
give half estate find out from thee how govern the other 
half” The college forms large court, sombre but grand, yet almost 
entirely destitute architectural ornament. The professors have apart- 
ments here. The lecture rooms are inconveniently small. 


Paris. 


The university France, having the control the whole subject 
education throughout the kingdom, consists twenty-seven academies. 
The academy Paris consists five faculties, Sciences, Letters, Theol- 
ogy, Law and The first three are established the Sorbonne. 
The list professorships and incumbents these follows. 
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Sciences. 
Leverrier, Math. Astronomy. Dumas, Chemistry. 
Poncelet, Physical and Exper. Me- Balard, Chemistry. 
chanics. Ducrotay Blainville, Zodlogy. 

Libri, Probabilities. Milne Edwards, 

Biot, Physical Astronomy. Mirbel, Botany. 

Sturm, Mechanics. Aug. St. Hilaire, Vegetable 

Fourcy, Calculus. raphy. 

Francoeur, Higher Algebra. Delafosse, Mineralogy. 

Pouillet, Physics. Constant Geology, 

Desprez, Physics. and five assistant professors. 
Letters. 

Boissonade, Greek. Damiron, Hist. Modern Phil. 
Latin. Lacretelle, Ancient History. 
Patin, Latin Poetry. Guizot, Modern History. 
Villemain, French Eloquence. Guigniaut, Geography. 

St. Mare Girardin, French Poetry. Ozanam, Foreign Literature, 
Garnier, Philosophy. and twelve assistant professors. 


Cousin, Hist. Ancient Philosophy. 


Theology. 
Abbé Maret, Dogmatics. Abbé Glaire, Holy Scriptures. 
Receveur, Morals. Bargés, Hebrew. 
Jager, History, and Eccl. Disci- Sacred Rhetoric, 
pline. with five assistant professors. 


Teard, Eccl. Law. 


The number students attending the various faculties cannot ex- 
actly ascertained. For the courses law amounts about 3000; 
medicine, 2900; sciences, from 1200 1500. The library 
ment rooms the Sorbonne, contains 50,000 volumes. principally 
used the professors and students the different faculties. All the 
lectures are gratuitous, and are also open foreigners. 

few rods north-east the Sorbonne, the place Cambrai, opening 
upon the street Louis Grand. Here the royal France, 
founded 1529 Francis The present buildings, erected 1774, 
simple and elegant style, enclose three courts. The left wing contains 
laboratories for chemistry and rooms; the right wing are two 
semi-circular amphitheatres for lectures. the upper stories 
nets for natural science, and library. this college twenty-eight pro- 
fessors give public and gratuitous lectures. Among these may name, 
Michelet, history and morals Etienne Quatremére, Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Caussin Percival, Desgranges, Turkish; Stanislas 
Julien, Turkish Tartar languages Eugéne Burnouf, Bois- 
sonade, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Greek and Latin philosophy 
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Nisard, Latin Tissot, Latin Edgar Quinet, languages 
southern Europe, ete. 

The Collége Louis Grand, which termed, together with the 
four following, royal colleges, situated 123 rue St. Jacques, few 
rods east the Sorbonne. was originally founded was 
many years the the has 1111 pupils, whom 522 
are boarders. The terms for board these colleges are 1000 
year, and 105 francs for college and university fees. The pupils the 
various institutions and pensions are obliged attend the royal colleges 
and such have private tutors are also admitted. 

The Collége Henri IV, rue Clovis, the rear the 
has 850 pupils, whom 486 are established part 
the church and other buildings the celebrated abbey St. Geneviéve. 
The western side the 14th century. The sons Louis Philippe 
were educated this college. soon enlarged the addition 
the buildings occupied the library St. Geneviéve. For this li- 
brary—which rich and valuable collection 200,000 volumes and 
3000 manuscripts,—a spacious edifice erecting the place Pan- 
théon. 

The Collége St. Louis, little north-west the Sorbonne, and opens 
upon the rue Harpe. was built 1280, and rebuilt 1675, though 
some part the ancient structure still The court spacious 
the end the chapel. The number pupils 980, whom 
350 are boarders. 

The Collége Charlemagne 120 rue St. Antoine, the right 
bank the Seine, few rods above the Hotel Ville. was founded 
1582, the buildings which formed the College Jesuits, and are 
remarkable only for their great size. attendance 830 day pupils. 

The site the Collége Bourbon No. rue St. Croix Antin, 
the north-western part the city. The buildings were erected 1781. 
has 1200 day pupils. There are besides, the two private colleges 
Stanislas, boarders, the Rollin, rue des Postes, 380 board- 
ers; Collége St. Barbe, rue Reims, founded Jean Hubert, 
1420, still one the principal colleges Paris, with 500 pupils, 
all and the Collége des rue des Irlandais. The 
latter has commodious edifice, forming three sides spacious quad- 
rangle. devoted the education young Irishmen for the catholic 
church, whom about priests graduate annually. said 

The students natural history these colleges, well other per- 

sons, have free access the unrivalled Musée Histoire Naturelle the 

Jardin des Plantes. undeniably the head all the institutions 
17* 
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the kind the world. the mineralogical and geological cabinets, the 
stranger constantly filled with surprise the size and value the 
specimens; orderly and effective arrangement, people equal the 
French. The cabinet comparative anatomy, collected and arranged 
the immortal Cuvier, contains upwards 15,000 specimens eleven 
apartments. The number species plants, cultivated the botanical 
garden, exceeds 12,000. the ascent mound noble cedar 
Lebanon, which was planted 1735 the elder and now mea- 
sures ten and feet circumference, six feet from the ground, 
The gallery zodlogy, contained building 390 feet length, classed 
according the system Cuvier, comprises more than 200,000 speci- 
mens. The number articulated animals, without vertebrae, are about 
25,000. The arrangement begins with the lowest manifestation animal 
organization, the sponge, and ends with man. The mineralogical, 
geological and botanical galleries have been recently arranged new 
building, under the superintendence professors Brogniart and Cordier, 
The centre division contains the mineralogical and geological collection; 
the eastern division, the library, etc.; the western division, the botanical 
one side the central division, are specimens all 
known rocks and earths, arranged geologically the other, the fossils 
found the various geological formations. The number mineralogical 
and geological specimens exceeds 60,000. Among those which were noticed 
the writer were superb vase brecciated porphyry, some remarka- 
bly beautiful specimens yellow, red and white topaz, two large groups 
colorless quartz crystal, series diamonds rough and cut, piece 
massive gold from Peru, weighing sixteen and half ounces, fine spe- 
native silver from Mexico, ete. The botanical gallery has more 
than 350,000 dried plants, and more than 4,500 woods, fruits and 
grains. The library consists 30,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets, 
The manuscripts, accompanied with original designs, and the paintings 
fruits and flowers vellum, form unrivalled collection. was com- 
menced 1635, and now fills ninety portfolios, with upwards 6,000 
drawings, value estimated two millions francs. the centre 
the hall marble statue Cuvier David, the inscriptions upon 
being the names his works. 


the King’s Library, No. Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, near the 
Palais Royal, the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Ten 
sors are attached this establishment, lecture publicly and gratui- 
tously the following languages: Pure Arabic, Rinaud; Vulgar Ara- 


bic, Caussin Percival; Persian, Etienne Quatremére; Turkish, 
Armenian, Vaillant Florival; Modern Greek, Hase Hindoustani, 
Garcin Tassy; Modern Chinese, Bazin; Malay and Javanese, Dula- 
Chair Arabic Marseilles (assistant), Eusébe Salle. 

The Société Orientale, meets the 2nd and 4th Friday every 
month, No. Rue Duphot. object the study modern oriental 
literature. publishes the Revue POrient. 

The Société Asiatique holds its sessions the 2nd Friday each 
month M., No. Rue Taranne, the left bank the Seine, 
near the church Germ. des Prés. The number paying members, 
resident and foreign, 249; three whom only are our countrymen, 
Mr. Brown the embassy Constantinople, Mr. Haight New York, 
and Mr. George Sumner Boston. The number foreign associate 
members thirty-six. The president Reinaud, secretary, Eu- 
Burnouf, adjunct secretary, Mohl. The council consists twen- 
ty-two the leading members the society. Its object encourage 
the study the Asiatic languages, and specially, though not exclusively, 
the following: viz. the various branches the Semitic, both Asia and 
Africa, the Armenian and Georgian, modern Greek, Persian and its an- 
cient idioms, Sanscrit and the living languages derived from it, Malay 
and the languages the eastern Archipelago, the Tartar languages and 
the Thibetan, and the Chinese. The society also procures Asiatic 
makes extracts and translations, encourages the publication grammars 
and dictionaries, enters into correspondence with societies and individuals 
engaged like pursuits, The Society has published Journal from 
the beginning, which now makes fifty-two volumes viz. first series, 
twelve volumes; second, third, fourth, ten. The cost 
the whole set Paris, handsomely bound, about 530 francs, $106. 
The publication one high value for all who are engaged oriental 
studies. From the Annual Report Mohl, the secretary, read the 
annual meeting June, from recent Nos. the Journal, 
translate few notices. 

Stanislas Julien has commenced publishing the Journal series 
articles, drawn from Chinese historians and geographers, and treating 
foreign countries and nations. makes hope that will fol- 
low the whole western frontier China, and give all the informa- 
tion which Chinese historians and travellers furnish Tartary, Bac- 
tria, Persia and India.” “M. Garcin Tassy has accomplished his 
work the rhetoric the Moslem nations. Dulanrier and Dozon have 
inserted the Journal their studies the Malays. Defrémery and 
Cherbonneau have given series memoirs the different Arab and 
Persian dynasties. Fresnel, Judas and Bargés have published and dis- 
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cussed the new Pheenician inscriptions; short, you will 
few days the first part considerable work Botta the Assyrian 
inscriptions, which has for its object the classification the 
and the determination those which may interchanged—a prelimi- 
nary question which will great assistance for the entire experiment 
solving the great problem reading the inscriptions, This the most 
beautiful all the questions which this moment occupy the learned, 
The object aimed read the inscriptions unknown and com- 
plicated alphabet, and idiom which one can only conjecture 
what family languages belongs; but the importance the result 
will sustain the zeal the scholars who are occupied question 
for the reading these inscriptions, which are almost innumerable, will 
epoch the study ancient history, and the age which has seen 
the decyphering the hieroglyphics and the Persepolitan inscriptions, 
ought not despair regard any problem this nature.” 

“The Asiatic Society London has published three new numbers 
its Journal, two which contain the beginning the fine work Raw- 
linson the great inscription Darius The author has 
given the text and the translation the inscription and the first part 
his commentary this magnificent monument Persian antiquity.” 

his articles the Journal, Botta proposes demonstrate, Ist, 
That the Assyrian writing, certain characters may used, indiffer- 
ently, the place certain others; 2nd, that the Assyrian writings 
Van, Persepolis and not differ from each 3rd, that 
the Assyrian writing Van should differ from that Khorsabad 
smaller variety and more frequent repetition the same 
groups, only because has less employed the equivalents, and also 
from the fact that the same sounds are found more frequently rep- 
resented the same and 4th, that the language employed 
the inscriptions localities probably the same, for the 
pronouns, articles and grammatical signs not The work 
Botta, published the French government, will contain 185 engrav- 
ings, representing the designs the bas-reliefs and the plans the ar- 
chitecture, and 225 plates Assyrian inscriptions.! 


Mohl justly complains the cost the works published the French gov- 
ernment, and which puts out the power any one but the rich purchase 
them. the Voyage Durville the South Pole will cost 1450 
the work the Commission the Morea costs 1800 francs; the two voy- 
ages Texier, 1600 francs; the Journal Flandin and Coste, 1400 francs; the 
work Nineveh, 1800 the Voyage Iceland, 1825 
the 225 plates inscriptions the work Botta said useless expense 
because the royal press, where the text the work printed, has caused font 
Assyrian type cast, that the inscriptions could have been printed the 
text. 


The second edition the second and last volume the Dictionary, 
French and Turkish, Bianchi, for the use travellers, consular 
agents, etc. the Levant, has been published. Both volumes comprise 
9300 pages. work said very satisfactorily done. The price 

The work the History Public Instruction China from the third 
century the present day, Ed. Biot, completed. makes hand- 
some volume 618 pages. compiles and prepares from the original 
text the history the higher and lower colleges established for moral 
and literary studies, also that the special schools for the study law, 
mathematics and medicine. 

Avaluable grammar Hindoui was published 1847, entitled, 
ments Langue Hindoui,” Garcin Tassy, 8vo, price francs. 
The Hindoui one the languages which were formed India the 
era when the Sanscrit ceased spoken. the language the 
middle ages those countries, forms the transition between the San- 
scrit and the modern Hindoustani, somewhat the Romance language 
signalized the passage from the Latin the French. The Hindoustani 
the mixed language which was formed towards the beginning the 
eleventh century, the train the Moslem invasion. The conquerors, 
having established themselves the provinces where Hindoui was spoken, 
were necessarily compelled, adopting the idiom the conquered, 
modify the grammar somewhat, soften the forms, and bring 
great number Arabic and Persian terms. Besides, faithful system 
universally followed them all the countries where they have the 
preponderance, they compelled the use the Arabic alphabet. The 
Hindi the Hindoustani written Sanscrit characters. The Hindoui 
was the idiom the Hindoos before the Moslem invasion, used many 
the Hindoustani spoken the India, and the 
Hindi the Hindoo Brahmans. The Hindoustani India what the 
French Europe. The Chinese excepted, spoken more people 
than any other language. But the Hindoui greater importance for 
the philologist, the archaeologist, the theologian and the philosopher. 
this that Garcin Tassy has prepared grammar, 
very interesting introduction. 


The following notice the third No. the Journal the American 
Oriental Society, copy from the Halle Allgem. Litt. Zeitung, Aug. 
1847: The American Oriental Society, after the death its first presi- 
dent, John Pickering, well known among linguist, has been or- 
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ganized anew, and has published the third No. its 
ward Robinson New York now president the Society, and 
Edward Salisbury New Haven, secretary. The new Number the 
Journal contains, first, interesting essay Arabic Music Eli Smith 
ing Damascus, and partly from older Ms. Music, which belongs 
the rich collection Mr. Salisbury. From the first borrowed espe- 
cially the theory Intervals and exhibition the melodies now 
use from the other, which more concerned with ancient music, the 
chapter musical rhythm and the description the ancient Arabic 
guitar, while from the first, conclusion, taken description mod- 
ern musical instruments. This careful labor Mr. Smith all events 
important supplement that which Kosegarten supplied edi- 
tion Kitab el-Aghany, Arabic Music, taken chiefly from 
Then follow Notes Arakan Comstock, deceased missionary, with 
chart, together with some notes Salisbury. Then succeed the first 
three chapters Genesis, translated into the language the Sooahelee 
Dr. Krapf, with introduction Mr. Greenough. The essay will 
very welcome Germany, since this moment the languages the 
east coast Africa are claiming the closer several investiga- 
tors. The first No. the Journal the German Oriental Society con- 
tains essay the subject and the next No. will bring out 
the labors Gabelentz and Pott. The American Journal contains, be- 
sides, extracts from Burnouf’s History Buddhism, Lassen’s Indian Anti- 
quities, and notices other recent works and occurrences the field 
oriental literature. All these notes are from the pen Mr. Salisbury, and 
they testify alike extensive learning and solid, scientific judgment.” 
work great value for the history Europe the period the 
Reformation has just been completed, viz. Correspondence the Em- 
peror Charles V., from the royal archives and from the Bibliothéque 
Bourgogne Brussels, communicated Dr. Karl Lanz.” publish- 
Leipsic vols., containing all about 1400 closely printed pages. 
The nine Austrian universities, Vienna, Prague, Padua, Pesth, Pavia, 
Lemberg, Gratz, Innspruck and Olmiitz, contained, according the last 
published accounts, 419 professors and assistants and 
The State expenditure for these seminaries about 670,000 gulden per 
annum. The sum 33,072 gulden given 446 students stipends. 
Besides these universities, there are Austria, six institutions for the 
study medicine, twelve for surgical and veterinary studies, twenty-six 
for juridical, 114 for theological, and 124 for 
The income the six Prussian universities, Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Greifswalde, Halle and Kénigsberg, the academy Miinster and 
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the lyceum for the year 1840, was 502,400 for 
1847, 581,981 thaler. this latter sum, 81,239 thaler were the proper 
earnings the institutions, 47,829 were from foundations and 452,913 
from the national treasury. The expenditures 1847, were for the aca- 
demical administration 38,796 thaler, for professors and teachers 305,375, 
for libraries, collections, etc., 169,548, for premiums 1,965, for the sup- 
port students 23,274, for various offices, etc. 43,023. 

Dr. Nitzsch, who has been lately transferred from Bonn Berlin, 
during the present winter, the History Evangelical Missions 
and Theological Ethics; Dr. Neander, the genetic development 
the hostile relations Catholicism and Protestantism, and Rationalism 
and Supranaturalism, Christian Dogmatics, and the Gospel and 
Epistles John; Dr. Ritter, the Peninsula Sinai; Dr. Lepsius, 
geographico-historical Description Egypt and Ethiopia, with survey 
their monuments. 

Thiersch, man liberal views, has been appointed rector the uni- 
versity Munich. Dr. Herzog Lausanne, author the excellent life 
Oecolampadius, has been appointed professor theology the Uni- 
versity Halle. Prof. Tellkampf Columbia College, has been 
appointed professor the philosophical faculty the university Bres- 
lau. Caspari Leipsic, author Arabic Grammar, has accepted 
call professor theology the university Christiania. 

The thirteenth volume Gersdorf’s Biblioth. Pat. Lat. contains 
the works Minucius Felix, under the care Oehler. The thirteen 
volumes are sold for thaler. The Messianic Prophecies the Test. 
with reference the principal Test. citations, Prof. 
Basil, one vol. pp. 175, published. 

Rev. Mr. Willmott, author the new Life Jeremy Taylor, prepar- 
ing old Dr. Thomas Brown.—A new edition Prof. Sedg- 
wick’s Studies the University Cambridge, has 
History,of Roman Literature has been translated Mr. 
Francis Palgrave’s History England Church and State,” will soon 
appear two Jarrett, Professor Arabic Cam- 
bridge, will soon publish new Hebrew and Arabic 
Julian the Apostate translated Mr. Cox.—Mr. Hallam about 
publish additional volume Notes his work the Middle Ages. 


recent letters from Syria learn that Society mainly composed 
young Arab scholars, lately formed have purchased, one collec- 
Arabic Mss. are nearly all Moslem, and many them very 
old; some them between 700 and 800 years. The character extremely 
beautiful, The library belonged noble family, reduced 


